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THE CARE OF BLANKETS 


Never let blankets remain in service after they 
are soiled; dirt rots the fibre and invites moths. 

Because of the peculiar saw-tooth formation of 
wool hair it is necessary that a soap made of the 
best materials be used; a cheap soap, especially 
one which contains rosin, will cause the blanket to 

‘ni become hard by matting the fibre. 
EVIDENCE TO WASH BLANKETS AND RETAIN THEIR SOFTNESS. 


Dissolve shavings of Ivory 


accumulates of the superiority of Packer’s Tar Soap for cleansing on Mod — a: cold a untill ge 4 —— — ees 
he hale th hi 4 tikeesing it ft, lust ead health and knead with the hands; rinse in clean warm water in which also some Ivory Soay 
the hair thoroughly, an ceping it sort, lustrous y- has been dissolved. Dry in a place that is neither very warm nor very cold. 


Price 25 cents. Sample, half cake, 10 cents (stamps). Our leaflet, 
describing ladies’ own methods of shampooing, free on application. 


THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY (Suite 87G), 8) Fulton Street, NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1899, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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au RED EATS” 


“Samples Mailed Free upon request. Our papers are all high 


class, and much cheaper than your local 
dealers’ prices. New Floral, Chintz, Damask, Denim, Stripe effects, etc., 
etc., 5c. to roc. per roll. Beautiful and high-class Tapestries, Louis XIV, 
Empire, Byzantine, Moorish, Rococo, Colonial, Embossed Leather, the 
New Greens and Reds, fine Satin effects, etc., etc., at 1oc., 12%c., 15c., 
and up to soc. per roll. ‘These superior papers can only be bought from us 
or our agents. One price everywhere, and we pay the freight. If you have 
only one room to decorate, see our new patterns before you select the paper. 


An Agent Wanted in every town to sell on commission from 


our large sample books, showing hundreds 
of beautiful patterns. We furnish, free, handsome advertising signs, illus- 
trated circulars, and refer customers to our agents, who write us for sam- 
ples. ‘The business pays from the start, for no local dealer can carry 
one-tenth the variety of designs and colorings, nor sell as cheap. A 
pleasant and profitable business, requiring no capital nor experience. 
Over gooo agents are now selling our papers every year. 


ermmnenens |) === | 


ap yarns 


For samples or particulars about the agency, write to nearest address 


We will give $1000 in cash prizes for the five best wall-paper designs. Contest closes July 1, 
1899. Book of instructions and full particulars can be obtained of our agents. 
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THROUGH THE PRISONS WITH MRS. BALLINGTON BOOTH 


Her Experiences and Her Work, as Told by Herself for the First Time in Print 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY L. L. ROUSH 


PRISON life! How little it is under- 

stood by the free world! The 
word ‘‘ prison’’ conveys an indistinct 
idea of stone walls and barred doors, 
with an unreal, phantom crowd seen 
through them by the imaginative eye. 
All seem to-be alike: in striped 
clothes, and living a life so far apart 
from the rest of humanity that the rest 
of humanity does not stop to con- 
sider them individually. Prisoners, 
indeed, are of little interest to those 
who have not been brought to a close 
consideration of the subject by sorrow 
or misfortune. At the door of this 
indifference can be laid the respon- 
sibility for many misconceptions. 

The newspaper announcement that 
‘‘John Jones, the forger, was to-day 
sentenced to five years in Sing Sing Prison,’’ or that 
‘Frank White, the murderer, was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment,”’ imparts the sum and substance of all the 
world knows, or cares to know, regarding the sequel of 
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they feel as if the curtain had been rung down on the last 
act of some drama. 

Sut itis when this curtain falls that the true tragedy 
of the prisoner’s life begins, and although the principal 
actor is as hidden from the world as if his body had 
been lowered into the grave, he has to face life—a 
stern, sad, changed life, the weary days of which are 
filled with a misery that is indeed very far beyond the 
comprehension of those who are passing their lives 
on the happy side of the dividing curtain. 

+ 

BEF JRE I describe this life let us look at the prisoner 

himself. Who is he? Why is he here? To 
many minds he may, perhaps, represent a composite 
picture of all the crimes and brutalities of which 
humanity is capable. Were those of the outside 
world to try to picture to themselves a community of 
prisoners they would call up visions of ignorant, hard 
faces, with vicious, repulsive expressions, and evil 
appearance generally, and they would shudder at the 
thought of having to be in the company of such cut- 
throats and despoilers of humanity. Such a picture 
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some crime or offense of which the newspapers have 
informed them. As the people casually read such 
announcements the vision of a man being hustled from a 
courtroom passes through their mind, and the doors of 
the prison shut him off from view and consideration, and 


MRS. BOOTH ADDRESSING SING SING 
CONVICTS IN THE PRISON CHAPEL 


would be as unlike a prison community as it would be 
possible for it to be. A prison’s population is drawn from 
every circle of society, represents every grade of educa- 
tion and’ every shade of belief. Men of honor or moral 
principles are not lacking in such a community, while 
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WHERE THE SICK OF SING SING PRISON ARE CARED 
FOR—MRS. BOOTH SPEAKING TO THE INVALIDS 


many a good and noble heart will be found beating 
beneath the gray and black stripes of the prison suit. 

To what doom do these men go? Intelligent and 
ignorant, rich and poor, well bred or brutal, guilty on 
innocent; what is their new life, what their thoug! 
and feelings, and what their surroundings in the uni now: 
world the public thinks of only as a name—prison ? 

The first aspect of prison life that strikes one who 
enters within the doors is its cut-offness from the world 
outside. The man who has friends who still care for him 
may receive a stated number of visits a year, when fora 
few minutes he talks with wife or mother or friend in the 
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MRS. BOOTH VISITING CONVICTS 
IN SING SING PRISON 


guardroom, and he is allowed to write one letter a 
month and to receive letters twice a week. To him 
there is, therefore, still this little bridge between his cell 
and the world from which he has been banished. To 
many, however, there does not exist this link—no friends 
have they to call on them, and the deliverer of letters 
passes their cell every week for years without stopping 
to hand a message through the bars to them. Stern 
discipline, loneliness, long hours of work, a narrow little 
cell with just room enough for a stool and a bed, with a 
thick barred door through which the light falls flanked 
with shadows as a constant reminder of confinement 

these, in part, make up prison life. The felon of wealth 
and the poor prisoner from the slums may march next 
each other in the lock-step and occupy adjacent cells on 
the gallery, for to all intents and purposes they are alike 








now. The striped dress, close-cropped hair, the utter 
stripping off of all comforts have a leveling influence. 

The awfulness of prison life lies in the’ memories of 
the past: the dismal contrast between home and prison 
cell; the loaging fur loved ones whose hearts are aching 
away out of reach; the knowledge that the wretched 
companionship of misery must be theirs, in the weary 
round of prison toil from morning till night, for the long 
years ahead, which seem interminable. Above and 
beyond all this, prisoners have the bitter realization of 
the brand that has fallen upon tiem never to be removed 
—*‘convicts ’’—that they are degraded before the public, 
and will be looked upon forever as accursed. 

Will you enter with me the doors of Sing Sing Prison, 
New York, perhaps the best-known prison in the Eastern 
States? The cells are in one big cell-house, where over 
a thousand men are locked in together. They are 
built gallery above gallery, reached by iron steps that 
wind up, and narrow iron walks that run around tier after 
tier until one reaches the very-topmost row, sixty feet 
from the ground. ‘There are twelve hundred cells, seven 
by three and a half feet, and in each one of them a human 
being lives and thinks out his own individual life utterly 
isolated in the midst of this crowd of misfortune and 
sorrow. The cells are reared in the middle of the build- 
ing, nine feet from the wall, and the light of each cell 
comes through the barred door that shuts in the occupant. 


a 
Wearisome, Monotonous Routine of Prison Life 


T SIX-THIRTY 0’clock each morning the prison popula- 
tion wakes. After breakfasting in their cells tier after 
tier of doors are unlocked, and the men stream out in 
charge of their different keepers, in companies, to their 
work. Though varied and of practical use and interest, 
»rison work is hard, especially to those unused to manual 
lohan But work is their salvation. The day’s work over, 
the prisoners are locked up at five o'clock, eating their 
evening meal in their cells. During the evening hours 
they cin read or follow their own inclinations in work or 
study. There is a school where the illiterate are taught, 
and a hospital where sick prisoners are cared for. 

The punishments in prison used to be very rigorous, 
but only the dark cell is used for the offender now. ‘lhe 
dark cell is about the size of the ordinary cell, but no 
bed nor chair is provided, as it is not used as a place of 
confinement, but merely as a place of punishment. 

There is one part of Sing Sing Prison the visitor may 
not enter, but through its closed doors I may conduct 
you in thought, as by that means of entrance no wakeful 
guard will be brought to challenge us, and no prison rule 
will be violated. | speak of the ‘condemned cells,” 
in which men await the day of their execution. We pass 
through two doors opening out of the small hall in which 
are the dark cells, and enter a well-lighted, spacious room. 
At the opposite side from the door of the entrance are 
four or five large cells, rather cagelike in appearance, for 
they are quite spacious and square fastead of being nar- 
row, with the small, barred door like the ordinary cell. 
There is comfortable room in each for the bed, tables 
and chair, and space to move around and take exercise. 
From the hour he enters Sing Sing until he passes through 
the other exit of the room into the ‘‘ death chamber ’’ to 
the electric chair the condemned man lives here beneath 
the constant guard of the death watch. When the last 
hour comes it is but a few steps from his cell to the chair, 
and but a few moments of time are occupied in this last 
dread, awful journey from time to eternity. 


- 
Mrs. Booth’s Ministrations to a Condemned Man 


EVER shall I forget one experience | had in the “ death 
cell” of one of our prisons. In response to a 
special plea that I would visit him, I entered the ‘‘ con- 
demned cell’’ to talk with a man who had but one week 
to live. As I drew my chair up close to the bed on which 
he was seated he clasped my hand with a grasp that said, 
as emg as words: ‘‘Help me!’’ He was a youth, 
slightly built, not much over twenty. He wanted me to 
help him to the Light that can even lighten the valley of 
the dread shadow he was so soon to tread, and to pray 
with him for the courage that the thought of the awful 
ordeal to come seemed to be sapping from him. 

I heard of his case from other lips: his wife had 
deserted him for the home of another man, taking with 
her their youngest child—a babe in arms. He followed 
her, and while stooping over the cradle to kiss his little 
one she taunted him to the point of exasperation, and in 
anger he turned and shot her. He told me of his bitter 
sorrow for the wrong that he had done, and spoke with 
the most loving anxiety concerning the little ones he must 
leave orphaned. It is no easy matter to speak wisely 
and helpfully to one in such a position, but it became 
easier to me, however, after I had reached his heart and 
could see that, though the tears were coursing their way 
down his cheeks, the words I spoke were of some comfort. 
lam glad to add that the night before the day of execution 
a telegram brought him the glad news that the Governor 
had commuted his sentence to life imprisonment. 


, - 
Imprisonment Stamps Itself on Every Convict 


PON many men imprisonment tells terribly. The 
nervous strain, the heartache, the close confinement 
often breaks down the strongest man, and he returns to the 
world a wreck of his former self, while in his pallid face, 
his stuttering accents, his halting walk and his furtive, 
haunted look, we can read something of the much he 
has suffered, and surely, whatever his crime, however 
dark the past, we should pity him and whisper: ‘Go in 
peace and sin no more.”’ 

Of the movement to help these men begin anew the 
battle of life, after they have been liberated, as well as 
to help them while in prison, I want to say a few words. 
Our work in this direction started in Sing Sing Prison, 
at a service in the chapel on Sunday, May 24, 1896. Never 
shall I forget that first meeting. It was a scene that 
painted itself in unfading colors on the minds of many 
there present. The pale spring sunshine flickered through 
the barred windows, the guards in their blue uniforms 
stood lined up against the wall and at the doors, while 
every seat was filled with the men, all clad in the striped 
garments of punishment, set apart from their fellow-men, 
and yet each bearing his own burden, and having behind 
and before him the retrospect and prospect of his own 
individual life with its sorrow and its need. 
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For the Aid and Uplifting of Prisoners 


AS 1 STOOD on the platform of that prison chapel look- 
ing down upon the sea of faces—between nine hundred 
and a thousand of them—a new revelation of the great 
wide field they represented dawned upon my life. The 
mark of suffering, hopelessness and despair conld be 
seen deeply stamped on many of them, and as the awful 
extent of the need dawned on me, and the heartache 
seemed to surge up from them to my own soul, | broke 
down, and the picture became blurred and indistinct. 

Perhaps my tears meant more to my audience than my 
words that day, for many a man wept who had long been 
unused to weeping, and the chords of sympathy and con- 
fidence were struck between us, so that from that hour 
they accepted me into their lives, and I undertook my 
new mission as one direct from the God to whom the 
prisoner’s cry has reached and been heard in all its bitter- 
ness. From that day little by little the work has grown 
and become organized and systematized. We commenced 
with chapel meetings and with correspondence, then came 
the need for interviews with those who wrote to us. 

As men took their stand for a new, right life it became 
necessary to have some kind of organization, and we 
formed what is now known as the ‘‘ Volunteers’ Prisoners’ 
League.’’ In each prison the V. P. L. Post has its own 
standard, and very proud they are of the pure white flag, 
with its blue star of Hope, and the motto of our League 
that shows up plainly on the snowy field in crimson letters : 
‘* Look Up and Hope.”’ : 

The work has spread from prison to prison until it has 
become firmly established in eight of our largest State 
prisons, and over three thousand members have been 
enrolled in the League. Space will not allow me to 
describe all the rules of membership or benefits of this 
department of the work, but I have had the warmest 
assurances from the wardens and chaplains of our prisons 
as to the beneficial effect on the prison population at 
large, as well as the wonderful change wrought in many 
individual lives. I look upon this work within the walls 
as the great preparation and inspiration for the future 
life these men must face on their discharge. Having 
learned self-mastery, having fought evil habits, and 
having exerted every effort to ‘be good’’ amid the diffi- 
culties of prison life, they are far better equipped to carry 
out the good resolves they have been weaving round the 
long-looked-for future. By no means the smallest factor 
of this work is the fact that it is bringing hopefulness 
in where there was nothing but despair. 


7 
Wail of Anguish from a Convict’s Cell 


WO outside branches of work naturally grew from this 
League within the walls. The first was the hunting 
up, cheering and helping of the families of those in prison. 
No one on the outside can form any idea of the anguish, 
suspense and misery men in prison suffer as the news 
reaches them of the sickness, want or danger of loved 
ones on the outside. Perhaps one of the letters handed 
to me ona recent visit to one of our prisons had better 
speak for itself on this point : 


STATE PRISON, October, 1898. 
“Mrs. Booth, Dear Friend: 

“ Although a perfect stranger to you, I am taking the liberty 
to address you as ‘friend,’ because I know you are a friend 
to all those who need one the most. I am one of those. I 
am not asking you to grant me an interview, because there 
are so many who are anxious to talk to you. My friend, I 
am going to ask you to do me a favor, an act of kindness. 
] am now here nearly three months, and have heard from my 
dear wife regularly, two and three times every week, until 
for about a week I have not heard from her at all. Ina letter 
dated the twenty-eighth of last month, the last one I have 
received, she writes to me in a very troubled spirit. She 
tells me of her feeling very unhappy, that she has a fore- 
boding of some more misfortune coming. Poor soul, she has 
suffered enough already this year. We both had misfortune 
after misfortune befall us within a very short space of time, 
and | am afraid something serious has happened to her. I 
know God is immensely good and He will not punish me too 
hard for what I have sinned. He is all just; but is it not 
human that I should worry ? 

“It would drive me to despair if anything should happen to 
her—she is so good, such a noble and true woman, and such 
a good wife to me, and we have been very happy together. 
I have no one in this wide land who would care for me, no 
friends nor relations, but her! Mrs. Booth, you who are the 
friend of the needy, will you try and find out for me where 
the trouble lays? Oh, have pity on me and let me know the 
result of your inquiries. I wrote last on the twenty-second 
of September and on the twenty-eighth she wrote that letter. 
It has brought tears to my eyes. She has to work very hard. 
It might be that she is ill. You see, my kind friend, I am 
unable to find out anything, and I suffer terribly under that 
uncertainty. I cannot help her if she has any trouble, but 
pray to God for help. Once more I beg you to find out for 
me and let me know, and God bless you. 

“Yours very respectfully, —.” 


+ 
Help for the Family, Shelter for the Convict 


HAVE had letters from men written in the first glimmer- 
ing of the dawn at their cell doors after a night of 
yacing back and forth in the narrow cells, with hearts 
reaking and brains reeling at the vision of a dying child’s 
face, or the news of a wife out of work being driven to 
ruin as a means of support for herself and little ones. 

Sometimes we are called upon to find parents for the 
son who has lost track of home and for years sent them 
no message; sometimes the relieving of a family on the 
point of eviction, having failed in the struggle to make 
ends meet after the bread-winners were gone, and at 
other times the reconciling of husband and wife who had 
been estranged. At Christmas time we have been able 
to send clothing and toys to many little ones, whose poor 
mothers could have provided for them no Christmas 
cheer, and whose fathers were facing the dreary gloom of 
a Christmas in prison. I am in correspondence with 
mothers, wives, sisters and children of prisoners all over 
this country, and in some instances in foreign countries— 
even far-away Australia. 

The last, but perhaps the most important, branch of 
work which we have set on foot is that which stretches 
out the helping hand and gives the needed shelter to pris- 
oners after their discharge from State prison. One can 
gather no idea of the difficulties which beset their paths ; 
or of the constant rebuffs, disappointments and suspicions 
that meet and thwart them in their efforts to do right. 
Happy the man who has a loving mother to whose home 
he can turn for shelter, or a wife who has stood by him 
with devoted loyalty. 
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A Haven of Rest for Released Prisoners 


UT what of the many ‘‘ boys’’ who are homeless and 
motherless? Their money is soon spent. Employ- 
ment is well-nigh impossible to find, and in the strange- 
ness of the rush and turmoil of a world that pauses not to 
give them a thought or a word, they drift aimlessly and 
despairingly until hope deserts them. To such ‘ Hope 
Hall’’ has proved indeed a haven of rest. We have 
made the place as homelike as possible, robbing it of any 
likeness to an institution. No one is allowed to visit it. 
No prying eyes can wound the sensitive, no publicity 
make them feel the memory of the stripes and lock-step. 
Situated in a countryfied part of New York City, it has a 
garden to be cultivated, cows and horses to be cared for, 
and household duties enough to keep every one busy. 
The building of the barn, the painting of the house, 
the cooking for the big family, laundry work and all else 
is done by the mew themselves. We can accommodate 
forty-eight men at a time, and already several hundred 
have passed through its doors, graduating again into a 
new life, and to positions either found for them by us or 
procured in their own energetic search after work. 

Perhaps the following incident concerning the first 
‘‘boy’’ who entered ‘‘ Hope Hall”’ will serve to show 
just how we can help men in the direst extremities through 
having such a place to prove their shelter when most beset 
with temptation and discouragement : 

I was busy in my office one morning when a very urgent 
request tosee me was brought in by my secretary, who 
added that my visitor was from ‘“‘up the river.”’ As he 
entered | noted at a glance that he was one of those who 
had learned long and hard the bitter lessons of crime’s 
teaching. I rose to meet him and led him toa chair by 
my desk, and tried by my hand-grip and smile to reassure 
and make him understand my sympathy. Bit by bit his 
sad story came out—and it was indeed a sad story. 


+ 
A Reformed Burglar and Highwayman 


E HAD been a burglar and highway robber for many 
years, and had served several terms in prison, and 
had hardened his heart against the hope of anything 
better in store for the future. He did not attend chapel, 
but from other prisoners he had heard of my message and 
determined to have one more try to be honest. On leav- 
ing prison, not knowing me personally, he did not come to 
us, but tried to fight his unequal battle against circum- 
stances. First, he hunted for work in New York, but, fail- 
ing utterly, went down to Long Island and secured work 
at erecting telegraph poles. At this, however, he broke 
down through physical inability ; though a big, strong-look- 
ing man, a dread disease had its cruel hand on his lungs. 
He had returned to New York to hunt for work once 
more, ineffectually, and then had utterly given up hope. 
In this dark hour came the enemy to tempt, and there 
being no stronger power within to lift up the standard 
against the inflowing flood oi evil and bitterness, he 
determined that night to resort to the old way of gaining 
aliving. Getting a revolver and a handful of .38-calibre 
cartridges (that still lie in one of my drawers at the office) 
he made a sand-bag, and at nightfall went out to waylay 
some victim. In the lonely shadows of that night he 
fought again his battle between good and evil. Once 
more the words of hope came back to his mind, and by- 
and-by his good angel returned and withheld his hand 
from the doing of violence, guiding him to us in the 
morning, weak, faint and weary, to surrender his weapons 
and ask for our friendship. He became the first inmate 
of ‘* Hope Hall.’’ 

Diligently and faithfully did he work at getting ‘‘ Hope 
Hall’? ready for the others who were to come. He was 
so thankful for everything done for him, so relieved and 
happy over the new life that was opening out before him, 
that the old, hopeless, dejected look soon wore away. 
After he had found Christ as his Saviour the change in 
him was wonderful, and no one could have believed him 
to be the same man. He was with us one year, having 
special duties assigned him. Though his health was fail- 
ing rapidly he became very ambitious to go out and test 
his strength at some employment. He became motor- 
man on one of the cars in New York, and when the end 
came it was quite sudden, but a few days of illness serv- 
ing as his passage from the world that so grudgingly 
gives an ex-prisoner a chance, to the Heaven where all 
must wear the same white robes, and where no one will 
be asked, ‘‘ What have you been? Where have you come 
from ?’’ but where all shall be welcome who bear on their 
foreheads a new name and on their lips a new song. 


* 
Where All Released Prisoners Find a Welcome 


HIS letter from one of our ‘‘boys”’ is more expressive 
than further description from my pen would be : 
** Dear Little Mother : 

‘“My heart is overflowing with joy, and I take the first 
opportunity of writing to you to tell you how much you have 
done for me and to let you know how grateful I am for your 
kindness. It seems very strange to think that only two 
Sundays ago I was in Sing Sing, and on this bright and 
glorious Sunday I am in in a good position and with a 
very bright future before me. I am glad the dear Lord sent 
you to Sing Sing, and it will always be a red-letter day in my 
life. I shall be in a position in a few weeks to procure some 
work for your ‘boys’ who may understand this business. 
I thank God for directing my footsteps to ‘Hope Hall,’ and 
I can tell you it is indeed a glorious work you are doing. 
Any man who intends to lead, in the future, an honest life, 
will go there direct from prison. It has been a great blessing 
to me, and I was quite surprised with the place, It is more 
than a home, and the kindness I received while there will 
never be forgotten. In a very few weeks I shall be able to 
help the great work you are doing financially. ae 

‘*T remain one of your ‘ boys,’ G s—.” 

Into ‘‘Hope Hall’’ we welcome all who come to us 
from State prison desiring to lead a better life—Protestants 
or Catholics, Jews or infidels. The only two require- 
ments are that they must have served one or more terms 
in State prison, and must be earnestly determined to lead 
honest lives. Some of our men are first-offenders, 
some have served five or six terms in prison, but we 
are just as hopeful for the latter as the former, and in 
many, many instances they are now living such lives as to 
justify our confidence in their sincerity. 

Before us lies a great field—a need that makes itself 
felt in every State—a problem whose ghastly proportions 
loom up before us, and will not be downed by the selfish 
shifting of responsibility or the convenient theorizing as 
to the uselessness of efforts for its solution. 
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EW YORK society has changed more than 
has the society of any other American 
city. IntheSouth the cavalier element, 
from the beginning, prevented the too 
great narrowing of the lines which 
defined social decorum and good 
taste. In New England Puritan rigid- 
ness held grimly to conventions once 
established, but New York has felt all 

the varying influences of her varying rulers. Dutch sim- 

plicity and English dignity divided her early years of 
civilization, and during the century she has vibrated 
under the magnetism of each influx of foreign population. 

One year she emulated Paris and the next Berlin. 

She could not become the third German city in the 
world in point of population, and her manners fail to 
receive some new shade of meaning. Her ‘‘cotillons,’’ 
the acme of refined and elegant amusement in her most 
exclusive circles, tell where she has learned to dance with 
an enthusiasm unimaginable previous to 1840. ‘‘ The 
german’? has become the received name for the crown- 
ing act of her gayest social festivals. 

The writer, though then a girl in her ‘‘teens,’”’ well 
remembers a merry evening spent in the country home of 
a charming foreign family, when it was proposed to teach 
the guests how to dance the new ‘‘German cotillon.’’ The 
placing of the chairs, the general aspect of a lengthened 
and elaborate amusement which would consume hours, 
was all very novel and surprising, and every detail was 
delightful. The now worn figure of the ‘‘ postilion,”’ 
danced with reins and whips, and leading the merry part- 
ners hither and thither through the rooms opening into 
each other, was a marvel of excitement. In the privacy 
of their own rooms, however, the staid young women of 
that day rather took themselves to task for being so wildly 
gay. Itwas more ‘‘like the romping games of children,” 
and they were sure ‘‘ mamma would never like it.’’ 


i 
New York’s Preference for Giving Balls. 





HERE has been a perverse determination on the part of 
the prominent citizens of New York always to choose 
a ball as the proper way to honor their distinguished 
guests. Even when the dancing consisted of the mildest 
and most dignified form of motion there has been a 
proverbial dearth of men, and at such a distinguished 
affair as the ball given to the Prince of Wales in 1860 it 
was only by the most persistent effort that dancers could 
be gathered on the floor in sufficient numbers to allow 
His Royal Highness to dance himself without appearing 
to be on exhibition for the amusement of his hosts. 
Yet balls mark the whole story of the city’s hospitality : 
to the returned hero, to the distinguished officer, to the 
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Prince de Joinville, to Albert Edward, of England, to 
Charles Dickens, to Duke Alexis, to every one a ball. 

In the old, old days, say in 1831, a strong desire to 
establish some permanent form and place of amusement 
for the fast-enlarging circle of young people resulted 
in an attempt to give annual ‘‘City Assemblies’”’ at the 
famous City Hotel, then the exponent of what a hotel 


ought to be. They were given by subscription, and the 
direction was to be confided to the best-known matrons of 
the mostexclusively correct set. The ‘‘Assemblies’’ proved 
a moderate success. No room in town was available for 
large gatherings but the dining-room of this famous old 
hostelry. Dancing was indulged in to a very moderate 
extent, and discountenanced by the church, though it 
seldom consisted of more than a humdrum quadrille. 


: 
New York’s Pioneer Dancing Teacher 


HE man who, perhaps, did most to promote a love of 
dancing, and to teach its graces to the young men 
whose fathers had been too busy with stern duties to care 
for amusement, was old John Charraud, who, at the end of 
half a century, amassed a comfortable fortune and built 
for himself a ballroom on White Street between Church 
and Chapel Streets, then the outskirts of civilization. 
Before he could indulge this ambition he gave yearly 
what were known as “ Publicks,’’ a strange misnomer for 
a private exhibition of the skill of his pupils. No one 
else but this very limited number was admitted except 
the parents, who came to admire their children. 

Perhaps from this germ came the first truly successful 
affair of its kind of which we have any record, the 
‘* Bachelors’ Ball,’’ given annually on Saint Valentine's 
Day under the management of the Young Bachelors’ 
Association. It was very exclusive. The tickets cost ten 
dollars, and it was the great social event of the season. 

It is strange to look back and see the slow expansion, 
the transforming alteration of the manners, the methods 
and the desires of the succeeding generations of this 
last seventy years. The growth and marvelous de- 
velopment of the world in that time would make us 
look for signs that the lives of men and women kept 
pace with these almost miraculous alterations of environ- 
ment, but what staggers our belief and bewilders us is 
the moral change, the revolution of every idea governing 
society’s opinions. What are seventy years in the world’s 
history? The third generation is barely on the field, and 
yet men and women bearing the old Colonial names, and 
showing the old family traits in face and character, are as 
far apart from their grandparents in thought as if one 
generation had been Latins and the other Saxons in blood. 

3ut yesterday men lived who could remember when the 
city was as silent as the wilderness from Sunday’s sunrise 
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until night relieved men’s cramped limbs and dulled 
faculties. Chains drawn across the street forbade any 
vehicle to pass a place of worship, the doctor’s gig was 
the only moving thing on wheels, and to disturb the 
silence was to disgrace one’s self. To-day the din of 
the city’s strife is almost as great on Sunday as on any 
other day of the seven; hither and thither the whole 
populace is rushing in search of pleasure; bands are 
playing, and the world is loosed from the bonds of labor 
and service. Sunday in New York has come to mean a 
day of liberty, not a day of rest. 

We cannot think without a smile of the small efforts to 
break into that life of toil which built up the golden foun- 
dation of our enormous wealth. ‘To be ‘invited to tea”’ 
was a very usual and acceptable way of entertaining. 
The dinner hour, which extreme fashion made as late as 
three o’clock in deference to foreign tastes, was unsuitable 
to men who were pillars of the country’s commerce. The 
light meal, eaten trom the shining mahogany board, was 
considered ample as far as viands went, and the grace 
with which the hostess asked if you would take ‘‘ tea or 
coffee, sugar and cream’’ made those. harmless liquids 
sufficiently delightful. 

To be asked to ‘‘spend an evening’’ meant usually a 
more formal and less assured pleasure. Sitting around a 
hospitable board relaxed stiffness. Whist, or ‘‘a little 
music ’’ made very gently and shyly by the daughters of 
the family, were the regular sources of entertainment. 
Refreshments, handed by neat maids or solemnly dignified 
butlers, closed the evening’s festivity at an early hour. 
Unhappy youths had, of necessity, to study, among polite 
accomplishments, how to hold their plates and yet eat 
from them; how to aid the nearest ladies and at the 
same time keep possession of a cup and saucer. 


+” 
Social Life Then and Now 


HE diary of Philip Hone, Mayor of New York in 
times when that post was one of highest honor, and 
always a social leader, tells us day by day what the most 
fashionable and distinguished men and women of the city 
did to amuse themselves and each other from 1820 to 
1847. As he names, on page after page of his stately nar- 
rative, those whose children still maintain the front rank 
in New York’s social kingdom, we can follow the swelling 
tide of their luxury with a clear, discriminating view of 
the causes and effects. Houses he called ‘ palatial’? we 
could not so honor. Things he thought “splendid”? we 
would qualify by adding ‘‘for their time.”’ But the 
gatherings he tells us of bore marks of cultivation and 
courtly dignity, and were ruled by clear-cut American 
ideas of the bearing of gentlefolks who were too genuine 
to have pretentions, before which we make our courtesy 
This history, which is incontrovertibly the best which 
remains of its period, closes before the time when a 
‘leisure class’’ of young men arrived upon the scene, 
with millions to spend, and not one hereditary restraint or 
obligation attached to their possession. It was still con- 
sidered a reproach to a man to be idle and lavish of money. 
The restlessness begotten of quick communication with 
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Europe, nay, with the world, coupled with wealthy idle- 
ness, had not taken possession of our people, Families 
had one home and adorned it ; to-day it is not rare to find 
New Yorkers with five or six homes, on each side the great 
ocean, from one to another of which they flit like hiber- 
nating swallows. They and their children are not citizens 
of an American city in the sense of being under obligation 
of duty toward it. Rather are they dwellers on the face 
of the wide earth, often happier to see the tri-color of 
France or the cross of Saint George above their heads 
than to claim the protection of the Stars and Stripes. 
This has much to do with the irresponsible, and magn «4 
purposeless, life of an influential part of what claims to be, 
and in fact what is, that dominant pace-setting fragment 
of the population which is called society. 


: 
Only “400” at Ease in a Ballroom 


AS WE skim along through the old chronicles we see 

frequent mention of “fancy balls.”’ It is a curious bit 
of psychological study how this preference took shape. 
But the line is continuous—from ‘‘ magnificent’’ displays 
in private houses in 1829, down to those epoch-making 
affairs, the one created a few years ago by the artists at 
the Academy of Design, and that notable entertainment 
at the then new Waldorf which occupied all the journal- 
ists in town in mathematical efforts to count the cost. 
Mr. Ward McAllister averred that when he limited the 
socially correct people in New York to four hundred 
he meant those who were ‘‘at ease in a ballroom.”’ 
Outside of this small coterie, set apart by the discrimina- 
tion of this self-appointed "yet competent judge, charm- 
ing and very accomplished people might ‘“‘live and 
move and have their being,’’ but his educated vision 
found only these few who seemed entirely at home in 
New York’s gayest scenes. Perhaps the love of costume 
balls arose in part from the shelter of disguise. 

While we see easily enough how enlarged resources 
and contact with European habits of life and luxury 
moulded many of the alterations which were as incessant 
as the incoming of fresh tides from the sea, we do not 
think enough of the modifying effects of comforts so 
common in our day as to be out of the reckoning. Heat 
an? light were potent factors in enlarging our gayeties 
and in increasing our love of social gatherings. I believe 
that it was in 1816 that Martin Wilkins, a dealer in fuels, 
wrote: “I am willing to certify that under favorable 
circumstances this coal (anthracite) is capable of ignition, 
and | am willing further to certify that if Rhode Island is 
underlaid with such coal, then at the general conflagra- 
tion which our ministers predict it will be the last place 
to burn.’’ Ballrooms heated by wood fires in January 
weather could not be without cause of alarm to thinly 
clad women. We read complaints that it cost an effort 
‘to go up to a cold room to dress’’ just at the hour when 
one would naturally expect to lie down in a warm bed. 
When we realize the flood of soft light which il!umines the 
fine illustration which heads this article, and which shows 
New York’s loveliest and gayest in their brightest mood 
at last year’s ‘‘ Assembly,”’ it is not hard to think of the 
contagious dullness of Al rooms depending entirely 
on lamps and candles to illuminate them. 


+ 
When the Era of Modern Extravagance Dawned 


N THE thirties came a sad and ruinous epoch of finan- 
cial suffering to the citizens of New York, and 1837 
was one of the gloomiest years the city ever knew in all 
its fluctuations of prosperity and panic. It was not until 
the sixties had begun their Aladdin-like reign that the 
era of extravagance actually dawned. After 1837 men 
trembled and hoarded, but all the engines of prosperity 
were set in motion between 1840 and 1860, and there 
came a time when wealth was so great that literally the 
possessors were without any legitimate uses for it. ‘Their 
past had nothing to suggest to their future, and men, with 
most eagerly assisting and devising women, set about es- 
tablishing new bases of existence. The Prince of a certain 
country had a palace that had taken a “ grande dame's”’ 
fancy ; why should not an American citizen, ‘‘a sovereign 
ir his own right,’’ have one like it, only ten times finer? 
Now came the thirst for show, for entertaining, for 
splendid rivalry in extravagant expenditure, which has not 
et been checked, and which may not even have reached 
itsclimax. The American woman who lives like a Duchess 
must wear the insignia of her order, and the Metropolitan 
Opera House each winter is barbarous with its show of 
gems worn in ostentatious and vulgar fashion, and women 
are written of in the newspapers as apparently being only 
distinguished from each other by the wearing of jewels 
which cost thousands of dollars more than those worn 
by their rivals in adjoining boxes. 


c. 
A Single Dinner Which Cost $10,000 


|‘ 1884 a man astonished the most extravagant of his 

associates by giving a dinner which cost ten thousand 
dollars. Delmonico, the helpful resource of both those 
who know and those who do not know how to spend 
their money, was at a loss to know how to dispose of this 
then fabulous amount upon a single meal. There were 
seventy-two guests, and they were entertained in the large 
ballroom, which in Delmonico’s Fourteenth Street estab- 
lishment saw so many social triumphs. The house had 
been Mr. Moses Grinnell’s, and ever bore the imprint of 
a gentleman’s residence even when transformed into a 
public place of entertainment. The table occupied the 
whole length and breadth of the room; the waiters had 
barely space to move about it. It was a long oval table, 
around which a massive wreath of exquisite flowers was 
laid guarding a miniature lake thirty feet long. The 
water, by mechanical contrivance, undulated gently, and 
on its breast floated four living swans, a golden network 
keeping them in place. 

At the house just spoken of was given, in 1881, the 
first ‘Assembly Ball” of the yet unbroken chain. Fifty 
distinguished women presided over its destiny. They 
represented the cream and essence of ‘‘society”’; they 
were of the old régime. Most of the names on this 
famous list had been notable in the days when State 
Street mansions looking out on the Battery were the 
dwellings of the republican aristocracy. Here were the 
descendants of Stephen Whitney, Phillips Phoenix, Peter 
Schenk, and of the Schermerhorns and Rays, and all 
that long list which the old chroniclers mourned to see 
** forced to join the uptown movement.”’ 
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The “Assembly” Still Holds its Preéminence 


T= magic circle of the city’s socially eminent contained 

many a new name, many a strangely transplanted 
figure and face. But the ‘‘Assemblies”’ have held their 
preéminence because of the strong foundation of thorough- 
bred respectability which has no need of pretention and 
nothing to conceal. The ‘Blue-Room_ Dances,” the 
‘Family Circle Dancing Class,’’ the ‘‘ Junior Patriarchs,’’ 
the famous ‘‘ Patriarchs’’ themselves, each in turn pow- 
erful to give pleasure and let loose envy and jealousy 
in fierce wrath and malignity, have all had their day. 
But the ‘Assembly ”’ moving upward, as the press of mer- 
cantile necessity has pushed its way northward, from 
Fourteenth to Twenty-sixth Street, from Delmonico’s to 
the Waldorf-Astoria, still holds its preéminence, and is 
the public social function of the town’s gay world. 
Débutantes still wait for their crowning verdict from that 
unimpeachable jury, and the ‘ Reception Committee ”’ 
still holds the keys to this Eden of the dancing world. 
Ambassadors count it not beneath their dignity to travel 
from Washington to be present, and it is a favorite cour- 
tesy to titled visitors to see that they receive invitations, 
Those who go to very few minor functions will gladly 
endure fatigue and exposure to be among that brilliant 
gathering which unites much of the dignity of the best 
old Colonial receptions to the gay lightness of the end of 
the century. The receiving ladies are sure to be gowned 
to perfection, the débutantes are exceedingly scrupulous 
concerning the toilettes which are certain to be immor- 
talized in print; the owners of tiaras and stomachers 
and pendants of diamonds pass each other in glittering 
attestation of their wealth. 

And as we stand beside the artist who caught these 
happy typical groups of old and young, which have been 
reproduced on the preceding page, what shall our verdict 
be of the result of a hundred years of increasing power 
and wealth and intercourse with the culture and treasures 
of the civilized word? What have we here in 1899 that 
we should desire to see live another hundred years? 
Beauty we surely have—great beauty and distinction of 
carriage. Manners? Is it the captiousness of eyes sharp- 
ened by long scrutiny that makes one hesitate to say that 
these befit the beauty that is so marked? However that 
may be, whatever makes the looker-on critical, there is 
a lack of gentle deference, a want of self-forgetting 
courtesy. ‘There is an overtone of strident and vehement 
voices; there is an evident push for vantage ground ; 
there is a distinct effort to supersede and supplant. 


+ 
New York Young Men All Look Alike 


TH finest-looking men are gray-haired, and they are 

notably good-looking. The younger men are too imi- 
tative of each other ; their hair is all cut toa line, parted to 
a line, and plastered, by vigorous brushing, out of any 
semblance of natural freedom of growth. Their heads 
remind you of the shining flanks of well-groomed horses. 
They have fine, square shoulders; they carry themselves 
gallantly ; a few dance well. They are wonderfully at their 
ease, and regard but little those who stand between them 
and their ultimate goal. They are a body of men who 
have no trace of the courtier, but are stalwart, vigorous, 
intelligent-looking fellows, bearing for the most part sure 
signs of good living. Yet did they wear doublet and hose 
and a flaring hat and plume they would look at home in 
Charles the Second’s train. 

The ‘‘Assembly”’ does not show more than a fragment of 
that strong social strata, built on the basis of science and 
art, and all that gives the rule of ‘‘eminent domain ”’ to the 
intellectual life of New York. The body of these men 
and women form a compact and brilliant coterie seldom 
seen in public places except for a cause. Their gather- 
ings are most frequent around delightful dinner-tables, to 
which they impart a sovereign charm. It would be ridic- 
ulous ta speak even lightly of New York society and 
appear to forget its best component part. To this set 
belongs, with conspicuous pride, that colony of old New 
Yorkers who form what they are pleased laughingly to 
call the Faubourg St. Germain—dwellers in sight of the 
fine memorial arch on Washington Square. Though not 
all in a strict sense ‘‘ Knickerbockers,’’ these are repre- 
sentatives of the ‘‘old order,’’ and yet are eminently 
influential in the decorous gayety of the most brilliant life 
of the newer city. No electric tramway tears past their 
quiet homes, and the dignity of their years sits becom- 
ingly on the unpretending houses, whose doors are of 
glowing old mahogany. 

But our keynote for this paper is the ballroom, which is 
the exponent of the gayest set, and we must not be led 
away into other circles. The ‘‘Assembly”’ has been the 
focus to give us our point of view, and in it we have found 
gathered still, and always dominant, the names and the 
descendants of those who first made the town a point of 
light in the civilization of the new country. 

Let us take a parting look at the mighty city, which the 
journals of the day love to call ‘‘ the great metropolis,”’ 
and let us somewhat carefully measure what we see 
in its throng of humanity. What are the chief faults 
of its women? What are the weak points of its men? 


+ 
Generous Enthusiasm of the Metropolis 


Or of the dark, underlying mass of sorrowful need and 

sin there is dawning a brighter day. ‘‘ Man’s inhu- 
manity to man”’ is less, and the great doctrine of brother- 
hood is gaining strength with every hour. Daily the 
purest, the cleanest, the most cultivated lives are coming 
in contact with those least able to lift up their heads, and 
the light is entering into the city’s dreariest quarters 
through the strong efforts of those whose lives have been 
most delicately nurtured and whose sole’ motive is love. 
Greed is the temptation of some men whose eyes are 
fixed on gold as the elixir of life. Irresponsible idleness 
saps the energies and dulls the powers of the richer 
youths. Though the great commercial city, in easy touch 
with the whole world, is full of dangerous fascinations for 
both these classes, New York is more noticeable for gen- 
erous enthusiasm than for avarice. Let some uprising 
thought penetrate the self-indulgent, indolent minds of 
her ‘‘ gilded youth,’’ as did the war with Spain, and they 
show themselves capable of honorable energy in a good 
cause. The large majority of the wealthiest and most 
important men and women contribute labor, care, money 
and personal endeavor to every good cause, and are 
emulous of each other to be foremost leaders of many a 
forlorn hope against misery and sin. 
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Great Wealth Has Ceased to Attract Attention 


|? HAS been said that New York is notably unfortunate in 

the home life of her most conspicuous women. This 
is positively untrue. That modern creation, the ‘‘ married 
belle,’’ constantly the target of remark, plays her unhappy 
role in New York. But she is conspicuous only as a blot 
always is on a fair surface. ‘Take the average life of the 
civilized world and New York need not fear comparison. 

What the life of New York’s most privileged class 
stands for to-day is a very complex thing. But there is 
little that is individual to itself upon which one can base 
an estimate of its share of good and evil. Its worst 
features are notitsown. Theycome straight from France, 
with its clear-cut, artistic seal pressed home. They are 
only truly recognizable as belonging to New York 
because of their exaggeration of the original conception, 
and because of the narrow but conspicuous limit which 
they involve. Larger New York looks with either stern 
disapproval or envious curiosity upon the entertainments 
where theatrical novelties of more than dubious character 
close an evening of wild frolic. 

Money has become too general a possession ; wealth is 
too widely diffused and too enormous in amount to attract 
the attention it did twenty-five years ago. Then it was 
said with much bitterness that the key which opened the 
door to social eminence must always be of gold, and 
being of gold the lock would yield, let the patterns be as 
diverse as they might. Many and many a wealthy con- 
tractor, many and many an owner of a great and costly 
house knows that the time of wealth’s omnipotence is 

assed. Rapidly a clique has formed of these full-pursed, 
illiterate men and women, whose furniture is superb, 
whose homes are magnificent, whose equipages are fault- 
less, but who know that any hope of progress toward the 
exclusive circles is as vain as if they were still day- 
laborers. Men and women newly rich do enter in and are 
made welcome, and if they are generous and hospitable, 
and seek to please, they are often made much of and gain 
large influence. But they must add knowledge of /es 
convenances, and have at least the veneer of good form. 
They must dress in good taste, speak good English, and, 
still better, good French. They must know Europe 
better than their native land, and be sure of what gratifies 
the eye and palate of the established beau monde. 


+. 
The Ambition of New York Multi-Millionaires 


T CANNOT be denied that in the gayest set there is laxity 
of judgment upon circumstances that would once have 
put a woman in retirement as surely in New York as 
from the inner circle of that Queen whose reign has done 
so much to purify and elevate the atmosphere of 
England’s Court. But, as has been already said, the 
strictures of this sort are only possible of a small, con- 
spicuous, but not typical coterie. 

The names which come most quickly to our tongue 
when we drive slowly up Fifth Avenue, looking for its 
finest houses and recalling the character of their inmates, 
are all linked with the best things which the widespread 
city holds. She whose portrait was the cynosure of last 
year’s Salon in Paris heads some noble charity, all her 
own. Shelters for the shelterless. young women who 
throng the art schools or seek the humbler vocations by 
which to earn their daily bread; blessed retreats where 
motherhood may be eased in its hour of agony ; pavilions 
attached to the least endowed State hospitals bear the 
names of the women whose radiant toilettes and gorgeous 
jewels robe and adorn them like Princesses at the great 
social functions. To be conspicuous for some good 
accomplished, some eminence among those who have 
lifted the burden from men’s bowed shoulders, is the 
noble ambition of the larger part of New York’s multi- 
millionaires. Hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
libraries, large endowments for pleasure-giving schemes 
for the toilers and their children, a million of dollars for 
an asylum are not isolated nor astonishing gifts. 

The morning papers may shock us by the details of 
some wild orgy of a mad crew of reckless men, but they 
represent no class; they are not types. Outgrowths, 
excrescences, they are of too rich a soil of that noxious 
character which, thank God, never lasts long. Evil things 
die of their own poisonous ingredients ; it is only things 
which are truly good that are eternal. 


~ 
Devotion to Foreigners and Their Ways 


ae isimproving, and that alone means that discretion, 
choice, will be exercised. Wealth no longer orders 
pictures to cover a certain number of square feet or to fill 
a so-called gallery ; art has now a most critical but gener- 
ous foster-mother in the rich metropolis. Books are not 
bought to fill shelves, but to read, and they who make 
them are the féted guests of the most brilliant houses. 

With this discrimination as to material things comes 
hand-in-hand a care of whom one knows. The weakest 
point in a defense of New York’s social life is its undeni- 
able devotion to foreigners and their ways, which has 
made us very ridiculous in the eyes of the Old World, and 
sacrificed some of our sweetest girls. 

A steady narrowing of the too-wide circles of the over- 
grown world, once so narrow that ‘‘seciety’’ could be 
catalogued in a brief column, is visibly at work. The 
‘‘Assembly’’ stands yet mistress of all entertainments given 
by united subscription and effort, but the private ball, 
to which only acquaintance with your hostess entitles you 
to an invitation, rises far above it in desirability in a New 
Yorker’s mind. It is not a difficult attainment to receive 
an invitation to the ‘‘ Assembly,’’ for though preéminent, 
and as exclusive as combined proprietorship can make it, it 
is yet within reach of all of those who know a patroness or 
can be introduced through friends to one. Often those so 
invited are easily noticeable as being rather like specta- 
tors than participants in the joyousness of the evening. 

What one would desire in the new century for the 
superb city of Manhattan is that she should make haste 
slowly: that, casting her eyes backward, she should dis- 
card things which have come to her with a seductive 
charm, because they were in such sharp contrast with the 
stern warfare and struggle of her early years. It would be 
better for her if she grew as the great cathedral does, 
which rises in such slow, quiet majesty on her northern 
border, and that her social life in the next century might 
be typified by that noble group of buildings in Morningside 
Park, dedicated to God’s glory and man’s good, which 
stand as evidences of her advance, and indicate the aims 
of her men and women. 
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A Sparkling Story of the Life of Four Bright Girls Who “‘ Keep House’’ in a New York ‘‘Flat’’ 


* PART IV 


ID was away much of the time after the day 
she learned the whereabouts of her former 
school friend, Blanche, who, she found 
upon visiting her, was suffering from the 
serious injuries resulting from her fall, 
and was without even the bare neces- 
saries of life. Sid said she ‘‘had found 
some work, but wasn’t going to let them 
know about it—not just yet.” 

** What can keep that girl?’’ said Maud, opening the hall 
door for the twentieth time to look for Sid. ‘ Her sup- 
per’s been waiting an hour and it’s all spoiled.” 

** She went to visit that friend of hers—Blanche—again,”’ 
said Raphael. ‘‘ She has spent most of her time that way 
for the past few weeks.” : 

‘* Oh, that’s her mysterious ‘ work,’ is it!’’ cried Maud. 

“I’m just beginning to understand Sid,”’ said Cecilia 
meditatively. ‘‘ She will never go on the stage.”’ 

** Why not?” 

** Acting is too abstract for Sid. She could do it well 
for fun or charity, but she hasn’t the—the—oh, I can’t 
explain, but she couldn’t do anything in a cold, unim- 
pulsive, professional way. She was meant to make life 
brighter for people just by living, but she hasn’t the ‘self- 
centredness ’ of an artist.’ 

Raphael laughed at this lucid explanation, tipped by a 
very original word. 

‘* That’s nearly as clear as mud, Cis,’’ she said. 

““There’s Sid’s step now,’’ cried Maud. ‘My dear 
girl, where in the world have you been? I was getting 
so anxious—why, Sid Welch, what have you got in your 
arms?” she added in a different tone. 


+ 


Sid went tothe couch and laid down her burden, whose 
nature was so obvious as to make Maud’'s question seem 
unnecessary. Then, turning, she looked at the girls with 
a mixture of trepidation, defiance and amusement in her 
expressive face. Her eyes were red as if with recent tears, 
but her lips twitched as if the sadness, hardly under con- 
trol yet, were mixed with a strong sense of absurdity. 

‘* Why,” cried Cecil, bending overthe couch, ‘‘ it’s a——”’ 

‘‘Hush!’’ said Sid; ‘‘talk lower! Yes, it’s a baby! 
And | wouldn’t waken it if I were you, unless you know 
better what to do with it than I do.’’ 

‘‘Where did you find it?’’ asked Elizabeth, touching 
the rosy cheeks softly. She spoke as if babies might be 
picked up on the streets like stray kittens. 

‘‘It was Blanche’s,”’ said Sid with a little sob. 
died to-day.”’ 

‘* Poor child!’’ whispered Cecil. ‘‘ Poor little child!” 

‘*She begged me to take Blanchie to her father,’’ Sid 
wenton. ‘She thought that, though he would never see 
her after her marriage, his anger couldn’t extend to the 
little one. I didn’t know what to do with a child at all, 
but she was dying and I couldn’t say no, and it made her 
so happy. But, oh, my little girl, my poor little girl, you 
have a sad heritage.’’ 

As Sid bent over the couch the blue eyes half opened, 
and the little hands went out appealingly. She gathered 
the childin her arms, and with a soft murmur of ‘‘ Nanny 
Siddy”’ the curly head drooped on her shoulder and 
baby was asleep again. Sid stood for a moment looking 
down at her, then carried her away, with an expression 
on her face that the girls had never seen before. 

The room was very silent for a little while. Maud 
looked stealthily at Cecil and caught her wiping her eyes 
behind the piano lid. Raph was staring hard at vacancy. 

‘*She is sleeping sweetly,’’ said Sid, coming back. 
‘*T never saw a baby asleep before ; they’re beautiful.”’ 

‘*She nestled up to you as though she were quite at 
home,’’ observed Cecil. 

** And called you ‘ Aunty Siddy,’ ’’ added Maud. 

**She took a great fancy to me from the first,’”’ said 
Sid. “I always thought I’d get along well with chil- 
dren, but I never saw enough of them to be sure. I’m 
mortally, afraid I’ll hurt their little bodies or their little 
feelings. I don’t know what to do. I’m Actually afraid 
of her. Cecil, Maud, you’ll have to help me or I’ll do 
her some awful damage, I’m sure.’’ 

‘*You don’t ask me to help,’’ said Elizabeth in a ruffled 
tone. Whereat the others laughed. 


+ 


As the days went on, however, Sid developed so 
great an aptitude for ‘“‘nursemaidism”’ that not only 
Elizabeth, but Maud and Cecil as well, fell into the back- 
ground, content to watch the growing womanliness in the 
bright face they all loved. 

They had taken the child to the park one Saturday and 
were strolling down one of the wilder paths, watching 
for the wild flowers that studded the ground on each 
side—the “‘ pitty f'owers ”’ that baby would pick in spite 
of Sid’s stern threats of a policeman. ‘‘Oo won't let 
him hurt Blanchie,’”’ said she confidently. The girls 
laughed, and Sid was about to settle down to a serious 
remonstrance, for, theoretically, she believed in strict 
obedience, when Maud created a diversion. 

‘*Why, there’s John!”’ she cried. 

““And Mr, Cameron,’”’ added Cecil, with a quick, 
instinctive smoothing of her ruffled hair. 








‘She 





*“The Girls of Camp Arcady’’ was begun in the November, 
1898, issue of the Journal. 


The gentleman behind the wheeled chair bowed and 
smiled, the little boy in its depths waved his hat and 
shouted gayly. 

“Hurrah! Isn’t this splendid ?’’ he said with satisfac- 
tion, as the two parties met and shook hands. 

**I echo John,’’ said Mr. Cameron, ‘‘I haven’t seen 
any of you since our little celebration of the beginning of 
Miss Danton’s fame. I hear her name on all sides now.”’ 

Blanche was formally introduced, and instantly, to 
John’s delight, clambered into the chair and_ stared 
sulemnly at him, as the best way of making friends. 

‘Where were you going?’’ inquired Mr. Cameron. 

** Taking baby to see the animals.’’ 

‘We are strolling aimlessly; may we go with you? 
Then the little one can ride.” 

They made room for him on the pathway and walked 
on, talking of the spring freshness of the park. 

** But it’s only a park after all,’’ sighed Maud, ‘‘and 
only makes one long the more for some real wilds where 
one can pull flowers if one wants to and run over acres 
of grass without thinking of policemen.”’ 

** Maud is tired of the fleshpots of Egypt,’’ laughed Sid. 
**She wants forty years in the wilderness—or thinks she 
does—but she will tire of her wilderness in a few months 
and be ready for the fleshpots again.’’ 

**No, I won’t,’’ said Maud positively. 
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Mr. Cameron smiled. ‘‘ Look, Miss Maud,’’ he said, 
pointing to a tree covered with tropical-looking waxy 
blossoms, pink and white ; ‘is there anything so beauti- 
ful in your Western wilds ?’’ 

Maud laughed, but shook her head. 

** An apple tree is sweeter,’’ she said. 

** You are loyal, and I think you’re right. I have a big 
apple orchard up the river a bit, and I don’t know a sight 
so fine as that orchard in bloom.” 

Maud drew a long breath. 

‘Will you come see them?” he added with a smile. 
‘Could we arrange it, Miss Howard ?”’ turning to Cecilia. 
‘I can send the carriage to take you to the wharf, and 
we can go up the river in Mr. Strong’s launch, which is 
always at my disposal. Mrs. Strong will go with us, I 
know. We will breakfast on the launch and picnic at 
noon in the orchard. Can you come?’’ 

The girls looked at each other, speechless with delight at 
this plan, but their faces left no doubt of their answer. 

‘Then it’s settled,’’ said Mr. Cameron gayly; ‘and I’ll 
send for you next Thursday, bright and early.”’ 

The proposition was accepted at once, and Mr. Cameron 
sealed the bargain by buying two great bunches of lilacs 
which he gave to Maud and the baby. 

Then, after they had wandered a while through the 
menagerie, he put them on the stage and watched with a 
quizzical smile until it was out of sight. 

**Which do you like best, John?” he asked at last. 

“Miss Howard,”’ said Jolin promptly. 

“Why ?”’ 

‘Miss Danton looks as if she could do things, and 
Miss Welch is real nice and funny, and Miss Maud is 
pretty, but somehow they aren’t any of them as sweet as 
my Miss Howard,”’ said John, somewhat at a loss to 
explain himself. 

*‘John, you have excellent judgment,’’ said his uncle. 


+ 


*‘What’s the matter with Sid?’’ inquired Cecil, as she 
and Maud, coming down the hall together at tea time, 
heard that young lady tramping up and down their small 
domain shaking her fist at some invisible person and 
calling him all manner of unpleasant names. Raphael 
followed her anxiously, trying to soothe her, while 
Blanche, who had discovered the table, set for tea, was 
browsing over the sugar-bowl and jam-pot, her counte- 
nance ornamented with specimens of both substances. 

‘*What is the matter, Sid?’’ repeated Cecil anxiously, 
while Maud made a dash for Blanche just in time to 
save the last spoonful of jam, and bore her off shrieking, 
for necessary repairs to her complexion. 

“Read that!’ cried Sid, flinging a ball of crumpled 
paper at Cecil. ‘Oh, the cold-blooded villain! ”’ 

Cecil dodged, caught the paper, and smoothing it out 
on the door read : 


“Miss MARGUERITE WELCH. 

“ Dear Madam: While I recognize your worthy intention in 
writing to me of a child you have indiscreetly taken charge of, 
I regret to tell you that you have addressed yourself to the 
wrong man. No suchchild has any claim on me. I have no 
granddaughter. My daughter Blanche I have considered as 
dead for five years. She died when she left my home for the 
stage, and she left no child. Pray consider this letter as final. 

“Very respectfully, J. D. BLACKWELL.”’ 


“‘TIs that Blanche’s grandfather?’’ asked Maud from the 
door. ‘‘ You don’t mean he won’t take her?” 

““Won’t even acknowledge that she has any claim on 
him,” cried Sid, ‘‘or call her his granddaughter. Oh, 
how can he cherish hatred against his dead daughter and 
her innocent child ?’’ 

“Tt can understand it,’’ said Cecil thoughtfully. ‘ He 
loved his child selfishly and passionately, but very deeply, 
and when she disappointed him he let his sorrow kill all 
the love and eat into his heart, just as disease does into 
the body. Oh, can’t you see that what he writes tortures 
him, and that he is really half mad with grief, poor man!”’ 

‘Poor man!”’ echoed Sid contemptuously. ‘‘Do you 
think he is to be pitied ?’’ 
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** He is,’’ began Cecil firmly, ‘* for——”’ 

But Maud interrupted, for Sid’s eyes were blazing. 

‘** The wickedness of Blanche’s grandfather is great,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ but I am hungry and the tea-table is set. Come 
and indulge, dear people. You can argue with calmer 
minds after a cup of tea.” 

In spite of indignation and anxiety the others smiled 
as they followed Maud’s suggestion; but Sid cut her 
meat as if it were “that man’’; Raphy looked grave 
and disturbed, Cecilia thoughtful, and Maud forgot her 
hunger while feeding Blanche with pitying tenderness 
until that infant was stuffed to repletion. 

When the evening’s work was over the community 
gathered for counsel. 

** What shall we do?”’ asked Raphael helplessly. 

‘* Baby must be taken care of,’’ said Sid, ‘‘ and I must 
see to it. I promised her mother that.”’ 

‘‘There are people near our house who might like to 
adopt a child,’’ said Cecilia. ‘‘Shall I write to them, 
Sid? She would have a good country home and be 
brought up like their own child.” 

‘**] think very likely that I can find some one in my 
town,” said Maud. ‘I'll write to mother.” — 
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Sid was lying on the rug in the calm that always fol- 
lowed a storm with her. She sat up, saying with decision : 
**IT won't have you folks worried to death about that 
child. I promised her mother I would take care of her, 
and I can’t do it by sending her away among strangers. 
I'll adopt her myself.” 

“You!” 

“Sid Welch! That is great!” 

‘* You’re a proper one to bring up a child!’’ came with 
a shout of laughter from her three friends 

Sid flushed, but insisted. ‘I’m in earnest, girls. 
Here’s my plan—it just came to me like an inspiration : 
Father has a little house on Long Island, a place where 
we never go, and it is shut up most of the time. I’m 
going to ask him to let me have it, and to give me my 
money regularly, instead of just when he happens to feel 
like it, and I’m going to send an old lady that I found 
down on Tenth Street, wearing her life out in a little 
sewing-room, to the place for housekeeper. I know she 
will do, for I took tea with her once and her rolls and coffee 
were delicious—— ”’ 

‘** Another of Sid’s pensioners,’’ put in Cecil; ‘‘I sus- 
pected she had a host from the way her money flew.” 

Sid blushed but ignored the interruption and went on: 

‘*So I know she could run things straight, and it would 
be a mercy to her, and I’d put it as a favor to me so her 
pride wouldn’t be hurt. And I'll take Blanchie and get a 
lot of other poor children to come and visit her—children 
whose parents are too poor to send them away for the 
summer and too proud to let them go on charity. And 
they can get a breath of sea air and sunshine, and oh, it 
will be jolly! I know I’m not fit to take care of a little 
child,’ humbly, ‘‘ but she loves me and I’ll do my best, 
with my old lady’s help. You can laugh if you want to.’’ 

Sid paused, out of breath, for she had spoken rapidly. 
But no one laughed. No one felt like it. 

Cecil said gently, ‘‘Isn’t it a big undertaking for you, 
Sid? Can you carry it through? Won’t it cost a great 
deal of money? ”’ 

‘*No,” replied Sid, answering the last question first; 
“living is cheap down there, and while I don’t know just 
what my income is, I know I have enough for this. And 
the house is only a little six-roomed thing that my old 
lady and one girl can easily tend. So I’ll begin on a 
small scale if father will let me have the house and con- 
sent to my keeping Blanche. I don’t think he’ll object, 
for he doesn’t generally bother much about what I do. 
He’ll smile and say to mother, ‘Suppose we may as well 
humor the child,’ just as I’d buy a monkey on a stick for 
baby yonder.”’ 

Sid laughed, but there was a little tone of bitterness in 
the laugh that hurt Maud sadly. 

‘* Never mind, sweetheart,’’ she added, pecking a little 
kiss at her friend’s cheek to dispel the rather troubled 
look which she most heartily disliked to see ; ‘I don’t. 
I’ll go and write to him at once and tell him about it. 
He’s a dear, good daddy after all, according to his 
lights.’”’ And she danced gayly out of the room. 


~ 


‘‘Wake up, Maud! thesky is bright and clear as Italy’s! 
It’s going to be an ideal day. I'm so glad!” 

‘*Um-m-m,’’ muttered Maud drowsily. 

** Lazybones! I know what'll rouse you!’’ cried Sid, 
reaching for the pitcher on the window-sill. Maud slum- 
bered on, sweetly unconscious. Sid hesitated a moment; 
then douche ! went the cold water. 

‘Ow! Bah! Piff! You horrid thing!’’ cried Maud, as 
she sat up, dripping like a mermaid, while Sid laughed. 

*“You did wake up at last, Missy,’’ she cried. ‘‘I 
thought I could rouse you.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I’m awake. I'll prove to you that I’m 
awake !’’ and Maud seized the big sponge, plunged it into 
the basin and made a dash for Sid. Away they went, 
into the kitchen, behind the screen, through the studio, 
and finally brought up under Cecilia’s piano, where Maud 
scrubbed Sid’s face until she begged for mercy. 

‘*What is the matter ?’’ asked Cecilia drowsily, sitting 
up and rubbing her eyes. 

**What’s all this row about, children?’’ came from a 
long, white figure standing amazed in the doorway. 


‘Just Sid getting me awake,’’ replied Maud meekly,, 


disentangling herself from her friend and from the piano 
legs and shaking back her long hair. 

‘Do you realize, infants,’’ said Sid from the floor, 
‘that it is the day we are to picnic at Mr. Cameron’s 
, and that the carriage will be here in just half an 

our? If I weren’ton hand to wake you up and shake 
some life into you, you might sleep until doomsday. But 
one’s efforts are never appreciated.”’ 

Sid spoke ina moralizing tone as she stretched out on 
the rug with her head on the pedals, and looked up at the 
ceiling with a martyrized expression. 

“So it is,’’ cried Cecil, jumping up. 
hurry.” 

‘“* Better get up, Sid,’’ advised Raph, disappearing into 
her own room. ‘ We haven’t much time.” 

Maud helped Sid up by the hair of the head, and, dodg- 
ing to escape the sponge flung at her, fled to her own 
room, followed closely by her victim ; and they proceeded 
to dress themselves and Blanche with many scuffles and 
shrieks of laughter. 


“We must 
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CHAPTER XI—ON THE EVE—CONTINUED 






IVE minutes later, after his talk with Mrs. 
Carmody, when she _ had _ assured 
Harding that Carol was not engaged to 
Bodwin, the young minister of Carthage 
was standing among the orchids where, 
like a tall, pink tulip, Carol Aymar 
stood in her pale, shimmering. silk. 
Eben Carmody, being a quick-witted 
and useful friend, quietly withdrew. 

‘“Why, Mr. Harding!’ cried Carol, in her frank, 
gracious fashion, extending her hand, ‘‘ when did you 
come from Carthage? I had no idea you were here.’’ 

“1 did not come from Carthage,’’ he replied with a 
vibration of hidden feeling in his voice. ‘This time I 
came from Marlborough, Miss Aymar,”’ and he smiled as 
he said it, but added gravely, ‘‘I will be glad if you will 
give me this moment alone.”’ 

She felt the power of his pent-up passion and was 
silent, but her color went and came. 

‘*[ shall not always be in Carthage,’’ he went on, speak- 
ing low and fast. There were others moving to and fro 
and they were not safe from interruption. ‘ A change is 
coming at last. It is too soon for me to talk of it. | 
must wait a few days longer, and yet I cannot altogether 
keep silence.”’ 

‘*Of course, they want you to come to Marlborough,”’ 
she said in her queenly way, but not quite daring to meet 
the look which she knew was bent upon her face. 

Harding bowed his head in silent acquiescence. 

‘*T will not ask you yet,’’ he said, his voice sinking 
even lower, ‘“‘to care even a little for what is going to 
make life a new and different thing to me.”’ 

There was silence for a moment, and then Carol said in 
a low, vibrating voice: ‘‘I do care.”’ 

He lifted his head proudly, as if she had crowned him. 

“‘T have no right to speak to-night, but I shall see you 
when all is fixed and sure, and then, perhaps, you will 
listen to something I have to say,’”’ and saying this he 
said no more, but took her back among the other guests, 
and nothing he could have said would have so moved 
her heart toward him as the high and manly restraint he 
laid upon himself. 

‘*And yet,’’ she told herself, ‘‘how litthe—how very 
little indeed—men know us, and how adorably absurd he 
is with his scruples of pride and place.’’ 


**F 
CHAPTER XII—AN UNCOMPROMISING PROPHET 


N FRIDAY morning Morris Harding, coming in from 
an early walk in Carthage, found a letter from 
Marlborough. He recognized the writing as that of Mr. 
Bruen Hollister, and sitting down in an easy-chair, with a 
look of pleasurable anticipation on his face, broke the seal. 
Of course this letter could contain no official confirma- 
tion of the mind of the Second Church toward him, but 
coming from Bruen Hollister it could not fail of being 
warmly and gratifyingly interesting. 

As Harding read on, however, his color changed, and 
surprise, annoyance and perplexity were betrayed in his 
face. The letter said: 

Editor's Note—‘‘ The Minister of Carthage’ was begun in the 
October, 1898, issue of the Journal. 


THE MINISTER OF CARTHAGE 


By Caroline A. Mason 


(Author of ‘‘ A Minister of the World,” ‘‘A Daughter of the Dune,” ‘‘ Mrs. Rossiter Lamar,” ‘‘A Privileged Person,” etc.) 





“Tt is with the utmost impatience and unwillingness that I 
find myself forced to write this letter, but the necessity is 
laid upon me. 

“You will recall the sermon you preached on Sunday 
morning.’’ 


It was the same sermon, on the text from Isaiah, which 
he had preached in Hampden, but it no longer stood 
preéminent in Harding’s mind, for the past months had 
been a time of rapid intellectual development for the 
young preacher. 


“You may also recall Doctor Goodwin, the benevo 
lent brother in the skull-cap and flowing white beard 
our honored Pastor Emeritus. He is of a saintly aspect, 
but stubborn withal, and being distinctly of the earlier gen 
eration, regards all tincture of the ‘higher criticism’ or the 
new learning as doth a bull a ‘red rag.’ 

‘* Now it was not observed by any other person in the con 
gregation, as far as I know, that you showed in any marked 
manner a leaning toward the higher criticism, but Emeritus 
hath it that you are badly warped in that direction, and 
quotes, as confirming his position, your saying: ‘It is impos 
sible for you or for me to say with absolute certainty that 
a single prophet wrote the entire book called by the name of 
the son of Amoz. Internal evidence points strongly to the 
existence of a second Isaiah,’ and so on. 

‘Now, as you can very well imagine, my friend, I do not 
care myself whether there were two Isaiahs or twenty. In 
fact, I should think the more men of that nature there were 
to enlighten a perverse generation the better. I am no critic 
on these lines, and the point seems to me immaterial. Unfor 
tunately, Emeritus has too much learning for his own good 
and too little for the good of the rest of us. He has—not to 
put too fine a point on it—taken the war-path, and, I am 
ashamed to say it, with his war-cry of ‘German rationalism’ 
he has scared some of the very elect. Also, the man is rich, 
which has its effect upon certain of the brethren who don’t 
care any more than I do about the plurality of Isaiahs, and 
he has sons and daughters who have married into the families 
of the church, and he rules the whole tribe after a patri 
archal sort—and—you see the situation. 

“This will reach you on Friday morning. We dread an 
open opposition in the business meeting unless some con- 
ciliatory: measure can be promptly interposed. In fact, it 
must be. You are the man for us, and we cannot give you 
up. Now, be it far from me to suggest any insincerity or 
subterfuge on your part, but, my dear fellow, there are 
always two sides to a question—a little flexibility is a good 
thing—and surely a mere matter of Old Testament criticism 
like this must be susceptible of shades of opinion. What I 
would suggest is, that you send me a dispatch on receipt of 
this, authorizing me to say that you do not wish to be under- 
stood as taking any radical ground, and that, on the whole, 
more mature deliberation leads you to the conclusion that 
there could have been but one Isaiah. 

“Just give me your word of indorsement and I can manage 
the matter with perfect ease. I shall await your dispatch 
most eagerly, and will devote the remainder of the day to 
smoothing out this annoying and needless misunderstanding. 

‘Yours, BRUEN HOLLISTER.” 


Harding walked the floor of his study for one hour, 
after he had read this letter carefully a second time, ina 
conflict of spirit, into which no human being could have 
entered, and from which he emerged white and spent as 
from a fierce physical struggle. He saw plainly that the 
situation was crucial; doubtless the danger to his interests 
was greater, not less, than Hollister represented it. If 
the door closed upon Marlborough it closed not only 
upon the bright prospect of a congenial field and 
work, not only shut him up to the grim hopelessness of 
Carthage, but it closed, at the same time, upon his hope 
of winning Carol Aymar for his wife—a hope which had 






““WHY, MR. HARDING!’ CRIED CAROL, IN HER FRANK, 
GRACIOUS FASHION, EXTENDING HER HAND, ‘WHEN 
DID YOU COME FROM CARTHAGE?’ ”’ 


been growing stronger and more uplifting within him 
day by day since he saw her last. 

It was just eleven o’clock, he noticed by the white-faced 
clock in the square tower of his church across the street, 
when he walked to the open window, through which 
poured the soft spring air, and called to a small boy 
who was playing marbles on the sidewalk to come up to 
the study for a moment. The boy promptly presented 
himself, hat in hand. 

“Charley !”’? Harding said, wondering a little at the 
toneless harshness of lis own voice, * here is a telegram 
I want you to take down to the office and tell Mr. Owen 
to send it off at once for me. Here is the money for it- 
and this for yourself. Be quick, won’t you?”’ he added 
with a wan smile. The boy noticed that his hand 
trembled as he gave him the folded paper. 

When the study door closed Harding sat erect for a 
moment before his desk, in a kind of rigid composure, 
and then, dropping his head upon his arms folded on 
the desk before him, he lay long, while all that he had 
lost seemed to sweep like a bitter blast over his head. 

gruen Hollister received the telegram an hour after 
noon and opened it with impatient haste. It said: 

‘Alas for me! The second Isaiah is an uncompromising 
prophet. He refuses to retire in my favor. HARDING.” 

Hollister read the brief sentences three times with 
varicd and keen emotion. ‘The first time he exclaimed 
angrily: ‘‘ Harding is a fool!’’ ‘The second time he said 
more gently: ‘‘ He will never get on in this world, but 
he may in the next.’’ On the third reading he sighed: 
‘Right or wrong, wise man or fool, he is ‘straight as a 
line of light.’ I thank God I have met such a man once 
in a lifetime.” 

On Saturday morning Harding .received a dispatch 
which read as follows: 

“T sulk in my tent and rage inwardly. In view of existing 
circumstances decided to withdraw your name for the presen 

“HOLLISTER.” 


*sF 
CHAPTER XIII—MISS AYMAR ASSUMES A RESPONSIBILITY 


” 


“VOU received my note ? 

“Yes; last evening,’’ Carol Aymar answered. 
She was alone in the library of her father’s house in 
which she had just received Morris Harding. 

“You are very kind,”’ he said, but she saw that he 
looked ill-satisfied at the open hall door, and she rose 
from her place and quietly closed it, wondering greatly 
as she went at the change she saw in him. 

“Thank you,” he said simply, ‘‘if you do not mind; 
I shall not ask so great a favor again.”’ 

Carol wondered yet more at these words. The man 
she had talked with just a week ago at the president’s 
reception there among the orchids had much to ask and 
much to say; he had in his eyes a threatening joy, and a 
sense of power and mastery had thrilled her in even the 
touch of his hand. That man was on the crest of a wave, 
exuberant with the sense of glad, great things to be. 
This man asked little, and that wearily, and the look in 
his gaunt eyes told of billows that had broken over him 
and hopes that had suffered wreck. What did it mean ? 
All the deep, womanly heart of the girl was stirred, and 
her breath came faster as she waited for him to speak 

‘*T only came to say that what I told you the othe: 
night was without warrant. I am deeply humiliated. 
There is simply, Miss Aymar, nothing for me to say to 
you, nothing for me to hope or dream of. I have my 
sentence—I yo back to Carthage.’’ 

‘*What has happened ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘Only that Marlborough is not to call me. It is all 
over, and I ought to have known that it would be; such 
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happiness as I dreamed of was never meant for me.” 
Harding spoke bitterly in spite of his will to show only a 
brave face. 

‘*Was Marlborough, then, a place where men are sure 
to be happy?” Carol asked, smiling a little. 

‘It was a place,’’ he burst out hotly, ‘‘ where a man 
could live and work and stand for something, and make 
a home and seek the love of the woman he worships !”’ 

** And all these things are impossible in Carthage?”’ 
she asked, looking steadfastly in his face. 

* All.” 

“Do you think, Mr. Harding,’’ Carol began with a 
littie tremor in her voice, “that a woman who truly cared 
for a man would care less for himi because of the place 
in which he lived?” 

“1 only think,”’ he said sadly, ‘‘of the man’s side of 
it. No man could ask a woman to go with him to such 
a place as mine, not’’—he added, with all the ardor of 
his love for her bursting the bonds he had laid upon it, 
under the light of her eyes—‘‘ not if he loved a woman 
like you.”’ ; 

‘Why ?’’ she asked, leaning forward and playing with 
a flower she had taken from the table, the color which 
had left her face coming back. ‘‘ Am I so weak, so vain, 
so slight a woman that I could not bear my part in what- 
ever was hard to bear?”’ 

He rose and walked up and down the room hastily. 

‘What do you think of me?” he cried, as if tortured 
beyond his self-control. ‘‘ Do you think me weak enough 
to declare that I love you when I have no right and no 
hope in doing such a thing?”’ 

“If I gave you the right and the hope because I loved 
you very much, then what would you do?”’ and the beau- 
tiful head was bent like the flower on its stem. 

He wheeled from where he stood and came swiftly and 
stood before her. 

“Then,” he said, in a tone in which joy and sorrow 
seemed to break together, ‘‘then I should die of joy.’’ 


*eF 
CHAPTER XIV—MR. HARDING DISCOVERS HIS CALLING 


Hey were married in September. If he had gone to 

Marlborough, Harding was told, he would have been 
obliged to wait a year, but he was not to mope alone in 
Carthage a moment longer than was necessary. 

Even Carthage was glorified to the young pastor that 
summer in the rapture of his enjoyment of preparing a 
home for Carol. It was not such a home, however, as he 
had wished to make for her, not even such a one as 
Carthage could have afforded. He had wanted to take a 
house on the hill, newly built and attractive, but to this 
Carol would not agree. 

‘*T want to live close to the church,”’ she said, ‘‘and 
among our people ; not as far above them as we can get:”’ 
And being in earnest she had her way. 

Accordingly, the old-fashioned house in which Harding 
had his study was taken and fitted over to suit the ex- 
pected bride. Carol, with Kenneth and her mother, made 
frequent expeditions from Hampden to see and direct 
the changes in the house—a duty which the girl discharged 
in a manner most charmingly compounded of blushing 
consciousness and businesslike dignity. The house was 
low and old-fashioned, but rambling and roomy, rich 
in deep fireplaces and window-seats, and had a quaint 
old hall and staircase. 

Wonderful was the transformation of the place under 
the new order, but again and again Carol would exclaim: 

‘* But, Morris, it must not be too fine! I want it just 
good enough, but not too good. Nobody is to be over- 
awed by any show of wealth and luxury in our house. I 
want it to be such a home as they can all have if they set 
about it. I have my opinion of your study! I have always 
been afraid it was too sumptuous.”’ 

And so it fell out that Mrs. Bigelow, when first she 
beheld the new abode in its fresh order, went home and 
told ‘‘Sam’’ that it was “real nice, but awful plain, and 
they hadn’t a moquette carpet in the house.”’ 

There was a wedding journey, and then a blithe home- 
coming to the hospitable house, where Mrs. Bigelow 
received them with open arms and illimitable supper, pre- 
pared in their own kitchen by their own maid under her 
direction. When Ratley brought up their trunks in his 
express wagon he came into the library with some state 
and made a little speech to Mrs. Harding, saying that she 
“‘was welcome in our midst, and would always find 
Carthage hearts and Carthage hands ready to serve her.’’ 

After all outsiders had gone and left them, Morris 
Harding sat at his wife’s feet, and looking up at her with 
adoring eyes he said: 

**When I see you, Carol, talking to Jim Ratley and his 
kind, I almost cry to think that this is the society to which I 
have brought you. But we will keep up courage, dear. 
We have our home all to ourselves, and who knows? 
with you to reénforce me I may not have to stay here 
more than a year longer. Do you think you can endure it 
for a year?”’ 

“Yes; a lifetime, Morris,’’ said Carol quite soberly. 
‘*T want to stay here, anyway, until we have won the 
secret of the situation. You have been dear and brave, 
but [ don’t think you have quite done that yet.’ 

‘* How have I not, Carol ?”’ 

** Have you loved the people, dear? Hasn’t it rather 
been a kind of toleration?”’ 

‘* Perhaps it has.”’ 

‘You have preached with the tongues of men and of 
angels, Morris, and have bestowed all your goods to feed 
the poor, but if you have not loved them, if you have 
lived apart from them in spirit, we have still a great work 
to do here.”’ 

‘*We have so much love on hand just now, Carol, that 
I will spare some even to Carthage,’’ Harding made 
laughing answer, but her words sank deep into his heart. 


~ 


It was in the following May, and Carol was gathering 
lilies-of-the-valley in her bit of garden close beside the 
dull Carthage street, when a distinguished-looking man 
stopped at her gate, and, removing his hat with courtly 
courtesy, bade her good-morning. 

It was Mr. Bruen Hollister. 

Carol conducted him to her husband’s study, where he 
received a hearty welcome, and here both gentlemen con- 
strained her to remain with them—Mr. Hollister declaring 
that he wanted her for an advocate to plead the cause he 
had come to present with her husband. 

“Our church in Marlborough, as you know, is still 
vacant, my young and radiant friends,’’ he began in his 
whimsical fashion, ‘‘and I have had several interviews 
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lately with our Brother Goodwin, our Emeritus, who so 
undid us a year ago. 

** Well, the old man is breaking down, is confined to 
the house now, probably will never be out much more. 
He is greatly softened in his mind, and evidently suffers a 
keen compunction for the action he took in preventing 
you from becoming our pastor. It is really pathetic to see 
the old man in his weakness, and hear him say that he 
doesn’t know but perhaps there may have been two 
Isaiahs after all. to come to the point, Mr. Harding, 
and also Mrs. Harding’”’—and Mr. Hollister bowed pro- 
foundly as he sat—‘‘ our church is of the same mind as a 
year ago. You are our first love and remain our last. 
Can you forgive us and consider our desires ?’”’ 


+. 


There was a long and thoughtful silence, and then 
Harding, looking up with his frank smile, said : 

‘We can forgive you, surely, if we have anything to 
forgive ; there is no question about that. The rest is not 
quite so easy. Do you remember, Mr, Hollister, our long 
talk in this room about the ministry, the restlessness and 
discontent in it, and the rush for vacant pulpits?’’ 

Mr. Hollister remembered it. 

** At that time I asked you, I think, in honest perplexity, 
what was the matter with us men in the ministry, and you 
declined to give me your opinion. I have thought much 
over the matter since, and while I am sure there is much 
of unreasonable demand to lay at the door of the churches, 
I am satisfied that the leaven of the Sons of Thunder is 
working still among the disciples of Christ—they still 
seek place, reputation and power, being, after all, but men. 
I can say this because I sought them myself, and eagerly. 
After the first two or three years in Curteae I hardly more 
than endured my life here, and was convinced—to be per- 
fectly frank—that it was totally inadequate to my ability.”’ 

‘And to continue this perfect frankness,’’ said Mr. 
Hollister, ‘‘do you not think so still?” 

**No,’’ replied Morris Harding; ‘‘ I have learned, having 
a very wonderful wife, Mr. Hollister, to see things from a 
different angle. If a man has been blessed with any 
exceptional privileges of natural endowment or acquired 

wer, let me ask you where does he belong? Where all 
is select and strong and favored already, or among those 
whose lives are cheerless and toil-worn? The valleys 
were to be exalted and the hills to be brought low to 
make ready for the coming of righteousness, you remem- 
ber. But you will think I have mounted the pulpit!’’ 

“I like your pulpit work, you know,”’ Hollister made 
answer; ‘‘ but tell me, then, are all the clever preachers 
to stay in the weak churches? It’s all very well for the 
‘worthy poor,’ but what becomes of the ‘ worthy rich’ ?”’ 

**I don't imagine they will find it impossible to secure 
good preaching yet a while,’’ replied Harding with a smile. 
** But this is the point, Mr. Hollister. If 1 left Carthage 
now for Marlborough it would not be because my work 
was done here, for my real work is only just begun; nor 
because there was dissatisfaction in my church, which, 
thank God, there is not ; nor even for the sake of my wife’s 
health,’’ whereupon Carol laughed, and looking upon her 
blooming face Hollister laughed too. 

“It would be,’’ continued Harding, ‘‘ simply because I 
wanted a pleasanter place to live, more intellectual and 
social advantages, more salary, more name.”’ 
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** All reasonable desires, if I may venture to say so,”’ 
said Hollister. 

‘* Yes; but, you will notice, purely selfish, and being such 
I have no right to act upon * some There are other men 
with a perfectly clear title to leave their present fields who 
are quite as well equipped to do your work as I, but not 
every man can do just the work that is needed now in 
Carthage. Iam vain enoughtothinkI can. 1 have—very 
slowly, | admit—learned to love my people and my werk 
among them. Their lives are sad-colored and depressed, 
and only a genuine love and sympathy can suffice to reach 
their hearts and liftthem up. I am beginning now to see 
a new influence working among them. It is a clear case 
of the ‘ewig weibliche.’ Mrs. Harding keeps the house 
always open to every one in the church, and she has a 
strong hold on the women and children. There are cer- 
tain changes already in their houses and their habits. 
They are getting a new point of view. We are opening 
classes and clubs and lectures for them, not expecting to 
make them over, but to make their lives endurable. You 
have no idea how interesting the work is, Mr. Hollister, 
and it is by no means hopeless, as 1 used to fancy when | 
first met you.” 

‘**[ remember that you had a large congregation then,”’ 
said Mr. Hollister thoughtfully. 

‘Yes, but it has grown wonderfully since then. I have 
a church full—really full—of mechanics and their families 
to wien to every Sunday, and I can tell you, Mr. 
Hollister, they are not the least responsive class to a 
preacher. There is many a man, sick of the impervious 
selfishness of the so-called ‘upper classes,’ who would 
envy me my opportunity,’’ and Harding’s face was full 
of an enthusiasm the sincerity of which Hollister could 
not mistake. 

“‘I suppose you have made the second Isaiah your 
patron saint,’’ he remarked, smiling ruefully. ‘‘ Do you 
mean to spend your lifetime in Carthage?’”’ 

‘* Perhaps not,’’ returned Harding ; ‘‘ but I believe in the 
cumulative effect of a long pastorate where there is undi- 
vided sympathy between pastor and people. When I 
leave it must not be for my own personal advancement. 
I have not so learned Christ,’’ he added reverently. 
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When Bruen Hollister walked beside Harding down the 
dull Carthage street that afternoon, to take the train which 
should carry him back from his unsuccessful errand, he 
groaned in spirit as he saw its colorless grimness, and 
thought of the two young creatures in their bright bloom 
who had chosen this soil for their first years of growth 
together. But as he walked on, meeting now and then a 
man or woman known to Harding, he fancied an unex- 
pected light in the eyes, a quick smile on the lips, in place 
of the sullen apathy he had noticed on his previous visit. 
Step by step the place took on a different coloring to his 
eye ; even the crash and rattle of the factories seemed to 
cry ‘‘Opportunity !’’ and when he parted from Harding at 
the station he clasped his hand more warmly than ever 
before and left him saying : 

‘*T congratulate you, Morris Harding, on three things: 
the wife you have won, the field you have discovered, and 
the man you are, by the grace of God.” 


(THE END) 
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WHERE THE YOUNG LOOK FORWARD TO OLD AGE 


By Onoto 


ERHAPS one of the sweetest character- 
istics of the Japanese is their innate 
love, obedience and respect for their par- 
ents. The Japanese character in this re- 
spect has not its parallel the world over. 
Toa Japanese the word ‘‘duty”’ might be 
said to be the most significant word in the 
language. But the Japanese interpretation 
of the word has a far different meaning to 
wu the generally accepted one. Duty, to a 
Japanese, means not merely obedience and discipline, but 
strong, sweet, cultivated, parental devotion. 1 use the 
word cultivated because this feeling has been and is culti- 
vated in Japan. Nevertheless it does not lose its natural- 
ness. On the contrary, this devotion of the young for the 
old—the adoration of the parent by the child—becomes 
a natural cultivation. It is exemplified not only in the 
larger and formal acts of Japanese life, but in the minutest 
and smallest detail. The little Japanese child obeys with- 
out question, and generally in a lovable, willing manner, 
the gentle ‘‘demand”’ of its parents, and even in cases 
where the parents are harsh the natural love of authority 
is still there and the child is obedient. 
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The parents’ word is always law eee, and perhaps 
this accounts for the sweetness and gentleness of the 
Japanese character. The Japanese are inherently an 
obedient people. The old always take precedence of the 
ro in all things. An eager, impetuous young man, be 

e ever so brilliant and clever, is not expected in Japan to 
have the reason, the wisdom and the foresight of an old 
man. Therefore the old man comes first always. As a 
result, there is, perhaps, more general happiness in Japan 
than anywhere else in the world. 

One might imagine that where duty is carried to the 
extent it is in Japan the natural love is not so much in 
evidence—I mean the actual affection, rather than the 
mere duty, of a child to its parent. On the contrary, the 
natural bond of affection between parents and children is 
nowhere so wonderful as in Japan. No matter how 
unkind, unjust or even wicked the parent may be, or how 
depraved, the child invariably clings to that parent, even 
though, as is often the case, its own nature be finer. 

There exists in Japan a certain custom of adopting 
“from the cradle.’’ A childless couple will very often 
adopt a child, taking it generally as soon as it is born. 
The child’s real parents may have been people in every 
way inferior to its adopted parents. The little one may be 
reared by the foster-parents as if it were their own child, 
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and not allowed to know, when it is possible to conceal it, 
who its real parents are. By exercising their influence 
over it, and treating it with affection, the little one, believ- 
ing them to be its real parents, gives them, in return, all 
the love that their own child would. Unfortunately, these 
adoptions cannot always be kept secret, and sooner or 
later the child, generally when it is just stepping from 
childhood into youth, is apprised of the truth. The con- 
sequence is remarkable. The child, to all appearance, 
will be as respectful, obedient and devoted to its adopted 
parents, but there is something lacking, something is 
gone that was there when it had believed the foster- 
parents were indeed its own. The child, in such a case, 
wiil endeavor in every way to conceal its feelings in order 
that the parents may not regret their bargain. 


. 


Still more surprising is the zeal with which the child 
will set about to discover its real parents. Be they low 
or high, they are nevertheless its blood kin, and in Japan 
the blood tie is strong almost to exaggeration. In some 
cases these adopted children will find that their true 

arents are much inferior to the ones they have always 
oved, and while they will respect and obey the latter 
there is a strange, indescribable affection for the real 
parents, even though they be comparative strangers to 
them. This is a peculiar, I might say inherent, character- 
istic of the Japanese—this cleaving to kinship with a 
tenacity that is full of heroism, and, indeed, not infre- 
quently filled with pathos. 

A very pretty custom in Japan is the praying and speak- 
ing to the dead parents. Long after the death of good 
parents their children will talk and pray to them, and a 
peculiarity is that they do not pray for blessings on them- 
selves, but they themselves bless the departed ones, for 
it is said that the prayers and blessings of the living affect 
the new life of the dead to this world. One can, there- 
fore, see how desirable it is to have the love of one’s 
children, so that for peace in the hereafter they may have 
their blessings. 

The Japanese religion exacts that no man may be very 
wealthy and his relatives poor, and teaches that it is more 
blessed to be old than young—two very beautiful things. 
Is it not refreshing to find one spot on earth where age has 
no terror to the young ; where the young gladly look for- 
ward to even extreme old age? There is nosuch thing as 
dread of old age in Japan. And I wonder if in America 
we might not rob age, old age, of its horror if we honored 
it more? Is it not better to ever believe, as do the people 
of Japan, that the old are ever the best? 
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*IV—THEY TAKE A FARM 


HAD wondered a little, after Mrs. Jameson’s 
frantic appeal to me to secure another 
boarding-place for her, that she seemed to 
settle down so contentedly at Caroline 
Liscom’s. She said nothing more about 
her dissatisfaction, if she felt any. How- 
ever, | fancy that Mrs. Jameson is one to 
always conceal her distaste for the inevita- 
ble, and she must have known that she could not have 
secured another boarding-place in Linnville. As _ for 
Caroline Liscom, her mouth is always closed upon her own 
affairs until they have become matters of history. She 
never said a word to me about the Jamesons until they 
had ceased to be her boarders, which was during the first 
week in August. My sister-in-law, Louisa Field, came 
home one afternoon with the news. She had been over 
to Mrs. Gregg’s to get her receipt for blackberry jam and 
had heard it there. Mrs. Gregg always knew about the 
happenings in our village before they fairly gathered form 
on the horizon of reality. 

‘What do you think, Sophia?” said Louisa when she 
came in—she did not wait to take off her hat before she 
began—‘‘the Jamesons are going to leave the Liscoms, 
and they have rented the old Wray place, and are going to 
run the farm and raise vegetables and-eggs. Mr. Jameson 
is coming on Saturday night, and they are going to move 
in next Monday.”’ 

I was very much astonished ; I had never dreamed that 
the Jamesons had any taste for farming, and then, too, it 
was so late in the season. 

**Old Jonas Martin is planting the garden now,’’ said 
Louisa. ‘‘I saw him as I came past.”’ 

‘The garden,” said I; ‘‘why, it is 
August!”’ 

“‘Mrs. Jameson thinks that she can raise late peas and 
corn, and set hens so as to have spring chickens very early 
in the season,”’ replied Louisa laughing ; ‘‘at least, that 
is what Mrs. Gregg says. The Jamesons are going to 
stay here until the last of October, and then Jonas Martin 
is going to take care of the hens through the winter.” 
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I remembered with a bewildered feeling what Mrs. 
Jameson had said about not wanting to board with people 
who kept hens, and here she was going to keep them 
herself. 

Louisa and I wondered what kind of a man Mr. H. 
Boardman Jameson might be; he had never been to 
Linnville, being kept in the city by his duties at the 
custom-house. 

‘*] don’t believe that he will have much to say about 
the farm while Mrs. Jameson has a tongue in her head,’’ 
said Louisa, and | agreed with her. 

When we saw Mr. H. Boardman Jameson at church the 
next Sunday we were confirmed in our opinion. 

He was a small man, much smaller than his wife, with 
a certain air of defunct style about him. He had quite 
a fierce bristle of mustache, and a nervous briskness of 
carriage, yet there was something that was unmistakably 
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*“*The Jamesons in the Country ’’ was begun in the November, 
1898, issue of the Journal. 
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toward 
He stood aside for her to enter the pew, 


conciliatory and. subservient in his bearing 
Mrs. Jameson. 
with the attitude of vassalage; he seemed to respond 
with an echo of deference to every rustle of her silken 
skirts and every heave of her wide shoulders. Mrs. 
Jameson was an Episcopalian, and our church is 
Congregational. Mrs. Jameson did not attempt to kneel 
when she entered, but bent her head forward upon the 
back of the pew in front of her. Mr. Jameson waited 
until she was fairly in position, with observant and 
anxious eyes upon her, before he did likewise. 

This was really the first Sunday on which Mrs. Jameson 
herself had appeared at church. Ever since she had been 
in our village the Sundays had been exceptionally warm 
or else rainy and disagreeable, and of course Mrs. Jameson 
was in delicate health. The girls and Cobb had attended 
faithfully, and always sat in the pew with the Liscoms. 
To-day Harry and his father sat in the Jones pew to 
make room for the two elder Jamesons. 
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There was an unusual number at meeting that morning, 
partly, no doubt, because it had been reported that Mr. 
Jameson was to be there, and that made a little mistake 
of his and his wife’s more conspicuous. The minister 
read that morning the twenty-third Psalm, and after he 
had finished the first verse Mrs. Jameson promptly 
responded with the second, as she would have done in 
her own church, raising her solitary voice with great 
emphasis. It would not have been so ludicrous had not 
poor Mr. Jameson, evidently seeing the mistake, and his 
face blazing, yet afraid to desert his wife’s standard, fol- 
lowed her dutifully just a few words in the rear. While 
Mrs. Jameson was beside the still waters Mr. Jameson 
was in the green pastures, and so on, I pitied the 
Jameson girls. Harriet looked ready to cry with mortifi- 
cation, and Sarah looked so alarmed that | did not know 
but she would run out of the church. As for Cobb, he 
kept staring at his mother and opening his mouth to 
speak, and swallowing and never saying anything until it 
seemed as if he might go into convulsions. People tried 
not to laugh, but a little repressed titter ran over the con 
gregation, and the minister’s voice shook. Mrs. Jameson 
was the only one who did not appear in the least dis 
turbed; she did not seem to realize that she had done 
anything unusual. 

Caroline Liscom was not at church—indeed, she had 
not been much since the boarders arrived; she had to 
stay at home to get the dinner. Louisa and I wondered 
whether she was relieved or disturbed at losing her 
boarders, and whether we should ever know which 
When we passed the Wray house on our way home, and 
saw the blinds open, and the fresh mould in the garden, 
and the new shingles shining on the hen-house roof, we 
speculated about it. 

‘‘Caroline had them about nine weeks, and at fifteen 
dollars a week she will have one hundred and thirty-five 
dollars,’’ said Louisa. ‘‘ That will buy her something 
extra.”’ 

‘‘T know that she has been wanting some portiéres 
for her parlor, and a new set for her spare chamber, and 
mavbe that is what she will get,’’ said I. And I said 
furthermore that I hoped she would feel paid for her hard 
work and the strain it must have been on her mind. 


‘MRS. JAMESON 
WOULD HAVE 
HER 


PROMPTLY RESPONDED AS SHE 
DONE !N HER OWN CHURCH, RAISING 
SOLITARY VOICE WITH GREAT EMPHASIS ” 


Louisa and | are not very curious, but the next day 
we did watch—though rather furtively—the Jamesons 
moving into the old Wray house. 

All day we saw loads of furniture passing, which must 
have been bought in Grover. So many of the things were 
sewed up in burlap that we could not tell much about 
them, which was rather unfortunate. It was partly on 
this account that we did not discourage Tommy Gregg 
who had been hanging, presumably with his mother’s 
connivance, around the old Wray house all day—from 
reporting to us as we were sitting on the front door-step 
in the twilight. Mrs. Peter Jones and Amelia Powers had 
run over and were sitting there with Louisa and me. 
Little Alice had gone to bed; we had refused to allow her 
to go to see what was going on, and yet listened to 
Tommy Greggy’s report, which was not, | suppose, to our 
credit. I have often thought that punctilious people will 
use cats’ paws to gratify curiosity when they would scorn 
to use them for anything else. Still, neither Louisa nor I 
would have actually beckoned Tommy Gregg up to the 
door, as Mrs. Jones did, though I suppose we had as much 
cause to be ashamed, for we certainly listened full as 
greedily as she. 

It seemed to me that Tommy had seen all the furniture 
unpacked, and much of it set up, by lurking around in 
the silent, shrinking, bright-eyed fashion that he has. 
Tommy Gregg is so single-minded in his investigations 
that I can easily imagine that he might seem as imper- 
sonal as an observant ray of sunlight in the window. 
Anyway, he had evidently seen everything, and nobody 
had tried to stop him. 

‘Tt ain’t very handsome,”’ said Tommy Gregg with a 
kind of disappointment and wonder. ‘‘ There ain't no 
carpets in the house except in Grandma Cobb’s room, and 
that’s jest straw mattin’, and there’s some plain mats 
without no roses on ’em, and there ain’t no stove ’cept in 
the kitchen ; jest old andirons like mother keeps up garret, 
and there ain’t no stuffed furniture at all, and they was 
eatin’ supper without no tablecloth.”’ 

+ 

Amelia Powers and Mrs. Jones thought that it was very 
singular that the Jamesons had no stuffed furniture, but 
i.ouisa and I did not feel so. We had often wished that 
we could afford to change the haircloth furniture, which | 
had had when I was married, for some pretty rattan 
or plain wood chairs. Louisa and I rather fancied the 
Jamesons’ style of house-furnishing when we called there. 
It was rather odd, certainly, from our village standpoint 
and we were not accustomed to see bare floors if people 
could possibly buy a carpet; the floors were pretty rough 
in the old house, too. It did look as if some of the furni 
ture was sliding down hill, and it was quite a 
descent from the windows to the chimney in all th 
rooms. Of course, a carpet would have taken off som: 
thing of that effect. Another thing struck us as odd, and 
really scandalized the village at large : the Jamesons had 
taken down every closet and cupboard door in the housé 
They had hung curtains before the clothes-closets, but 
the shelves of the pantry which opened out of the dining 
room, and the china-closet in the parlor, were quit 
exposed, and furnished with, to us, a very queer assort 
ment of dishes. The Jamesons had not one complet 
set and very few pieces alike. They had simply ransacked 
the neighborhood for forsaken bits of crockery-ware, the 
remnants of old wedding-sets which had been long 
stored away on top shelves, or used for baking or preser 
ing purposes. d 

I remember Mrs. Gregg laughing, and saying that the 
Jamesons were tickled to death to get some old blue cups 
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which she had when she was married and did not pay 
much for then, and had used for fifteen years to put up 
her currant jelly in, and had paid her enough money for 
them to make up the amount which she had been trying 
to earn, by selling eggs, to buy a beautiful new tea-set of 
a brown and white ware. I don’t think the Jamesons 
paid much for any of the dishes which they bought in 
our village; we are not very shrewd people, and it did 
not seem right to ask large prices for articles which had 
been put to such menial uses. I think many things were 
given them. I myself gave Harriet Jameson an old blue 
plate and another brown one which | had been using to 
bake extra pies in when my regular pie-plates gave out. 
‘They were very discolored and cracked, but I never saw 
anybody more pleased than Harriet ‘was. 

{ suppose the special feature of the Jamesons’ house- 
hold adornments which roused the most comment in the 
village was the beanpots. The Jamesons, who did not 
like baked beans and never cooked them, had bought, or 
had given them, a number of old beanpots, and had them 
sitting about the floor and on the tables with wild fowers 
in them. People could not believe that at first} they 
thought they must be some strange kind of vase whic 
they had had sent from New York. They cast sidelong 
glances of sharpest scrutiny at them when they called. 
When they discovered that they were actually beanpots, 
and not only that, but were sitting on the tloor, which 
had never been considered a proper place for beanpots in 
any capacity, they were really surprised. Flora Clark 
said that for her part her beanpot went into the oven with 
beans in it, instead of into the corner with flowers in it, 
as long as she had her reason. But I must say I did not 
quite agree with her. I have only one beanpot, and we 
eat beans, therefore mine has to be kept sacred to its 
original mission, and | must say that I thought Mrs. 
Jameson’s with goldenrod in it really looked better than 
mine with beans. I told Louisa that I could not see why 
the original state of inanimate things ought to be remem- 
bered against them when they were elevated to finer 
uses any more than those of people, and now that the 
beanpot had become a vase in a parlor why its past 
could not be forgotten. Louisa agreed with me, but I 
don’t doubt that many people never looked at those pots 
full of goldenrod without seeing beans. It was to my 
way of thinking more their misfortune than the Jamesons’ 
mistake, and they made enough mistakes which were not 
to be questioned not to have the benefit of any doubt. 
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Soon the Jamesons, with their farm, were the standing 
joke in our village. I had never known there was such 
a strong sense of humor among us as their proceedings 
awakened. Mr. H. Boardman Jameson did not remain 
among us long, as he had to return to his duties at the 
custom-house. Mrs. Jameson, who seemed to rouse her- 
self suddenly from the languid state which she had 
assumed at times, managed the farm. She certainly had 
original ideas and the courage of her convictions. 

She stopped at nothing; even Nature herself she had a 
try at, like some mettlesome horse which does not like 
to be balked by anything in the shape of a wall. 

Old Jonas Martin was a talker, and he talked freely 
about the people for whom he worked. ‘‘Old Deacon 
Sears had a cow once that would jump everything. 
Wa’'n’t a wall could be built that was high enough to stop 
her,’’ he would say. ‘‘’Tain’t no ways clear to my mind 
that she ain’t the identical critter that jumped the moon, 
and I swan if Mis’ Jameson ain’t like her. There ain’t 
nothin’ that’s goin’ to stop her; she ain’t goin’ to be 
hendered by any sech little things as times an’ seasons 
an’ frost from raisin’ corn an’ green peas an’ flowers in 
her garden. ‘The frost’ll be a-nippin’ of ’em, marm,’ 
siys I, ‘as soon as they come up, marm.’ ‘I wish you 
to leave that to me, my good man,’ says she. Law, she 
ain’t a-goin’ to hev any frost a-nippin’ her garden unless 
she’s ready for it. And as for the chickens, I wouldn’t 
like to be in their shoes unless they hatch when Mis’ 
Jameson she wants ’em to. They have to do everything 
else she wants ’em to, and I dunno but they’ll come to 
time on that. They’re the fust fowls I ever see that a 
woman could stop scratchin’.”’ 

With that old Jonas Martin would pause for a long 
cackle of mirth, and his auditor would usually join him, 
for Mrs. Jameson’s hens were enough to awaken merri- 
ment, and no mistake. Louisa and I could never see 
them without laughing enough to cry, and as for little 
Alice, who, like most gentle, delicate children, was not 
often provoked to immoderate laughter, she almost went 
into hysterics. We rather dreaded to have her catch 
sight of the Jameson hens. There were twenty of them, 
great, fat Plymouth Rocks, and every one of them in 
shoes, which were made of pieces of thick cloth sewed 
into little bags and tied firmly around the legs of the 
fowls, and they were effectually prevented thereby from 
scratching up the garden seeds. The gingerly and hesi- 
tating way in which these hens stepped around the 
Jameson premises was very funny. It was quite a task 
for old Jonas Martin to keep the hens properly shod, for 
the cloth buskins had to be often renewed, and distressed 
squawkings amid loud volleys of aged laughter indicated 
to us every day what was going on. 
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The Jamesons kept two Jersey cows, and Mrs. Jameson 
caused their horns to be wound with strips of cloth ter- 
minating in large, soft balls of the same, to prevent their 
hooking. When the Jamesons first began farming their 
difficulty in suiting themselves with cows occasioned 
much surprise. They had their pick of a number of fine 
ones, but invariably took them on trial, and promptly 
returned them with the message that they were not satis- 
factory. Old Jonas always took back the cows, and it is 
a question whether or not he knew what the trouble was, 
and was prolonging the situation for his own enjoyment. 

At last it came out. Old Jonas came teading .back two 
fine Jerseys to Sim White’s, and he said, with a great 
chuckle: ‘‘Want to know what ails these ere critters, 
Sim? Well, I'll tell ye: they ain’t got no upper teeth. 
The Jamesons ain't goin’ to git took in with no cows with- 
out no teeth in their upper jaws, you bet.’’ 

That went the rounds of the village. Mrs. White was 
so sorry for ee pemeson in their dilemma of ignorance 
of our rural wisdom that she begged Sim to go over and 
persuade them that cows were created without teeth in 
their upper jaw, and that the cheating, if cheating there 
were, was done by Nature, and all men alike were 
victimized. I suppose Mr. White must have convinced 
her, for they bought the cows, but it must have been 
a sore struggle for Mrs. Jameson at least to swallow 
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instruction, for she had the confidence of an old farmer 
in all matters pertaining to a farm. 

She, however, did listen readily to one singular piece 
of information which brought much ridicule upon them. 
She chanced to say to Wilson Gregg, who is something 
of a wag and had just sold the Jamesons a nice little 
white pig, that she thought that ham was very nice in 
alternate streaks of fat and lean, though she never ate it 
herself, and only bought. the pig for the sake of her 
mother, who had old-fashioned tastes in her eating and 
would have pork, and she thought that home-raised would 
be so much healthier. 

‘‘Why, bless you, ma’am,”’ said he, ‘‘if you want your 
ham streaky all you have to do is to feed the pig one day 
and starve him the next.” 

The Jamesons tried this ingenious plan; then, luckily 
for the pig, old Jonas, who had chuckled over it for a 
while, revealed the fraud and put him on regular rations. 
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I suppose the performance of the Jamesons which 
amused the village the most was Mrs. Jameson directing 
the hens to be set on hard-boiled eggs for sanitary rea- 
sons. That seemed incredible to me at first, but we had 
it on good authority, that of Hannah Bell, a farmer’s 
daughter from the West’Corners, who worked for the 


eng She declared that she told Mrs. peniseent that 


1ens could not set to any purpose on boiled eggs, but 
Mrs. Jameson had said firmly that they must set upon 
them or none at all; that she would not have eggs about 
the premises so long otherwise; she did not consider it 
sanitary. Finally, when the eggs would not hatch sub- 
mitted to such treatment, even at her command, she was 
forced to abandon her position, though even then with 
conditions of her surrender to Nature. She caused the 
nests to be well soaked with disinfectants. 

The Jamesons shut the house up the last of October 
and went back to the city, and I think most of us were 
sorry. I was, and Louisa said that she missed them. 

Mrs. Jameson had not been what we call neighborly 
through the summer, when she lived in the next house. 
Indeed, I think she never went into any of the village 
houses in quite a friendly and equal way, as we visit one 
another. Generally she came either with a view toward 
improving us, on an errand of mercy as it were, which 
some resented, or else upon some matter of business. 
Still we had, after all, a kindly feeling for her, and espe- 
cially for Grandma Cobb and the girls, and the little meek 
boy. Grandma Cobb had certainly visited us, and none 
of us were clever enough to find out whether it was with 
a patronizing spirit or not. The extreme freedom which 
she took with our houses, almost seeming to consider 
them as her own, living in them some days from dawn till 
late at night, might have indicated either patronage or the 
utmost democracy. We missed her auburn-wigged head 
appearing in our doorways at all hours, and there was a 
feeling all over the village as if company had gone home. 
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I missed Harriet more than any of them. During the 
last of the time she had stolen in to see me quite fre- 
quay when she was released from her mother’s guar- 
dianship for a minute. None of our village girls were 
kept as close as the Jamesons. Louisa and I used to 
wonder whether Mrs. Jameson kept any closer ward 
because of Harry Liscom. He certainly never went to 
the Jameson house. We knew that either Mrs. Jameson 
had prohibited it, or his own mother. We thought it must 
be Mrs. Jameson, for Harry had a will of his own, as well 
as his mother, and was hardly the man to yield to her in 
a matter of this kind without a struggle. 

Though Harry did not go to the Jameson house, I, for 
one, used to see two suspicious-looking figures steal past 
the house in the summer evenings, but | said nothing. 
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"THERE'S not a damsel in ye towne 
But distanced is completelie 
By Polly in her prim graye gowne 
That fits her forme soe neatlie. 
| would I were ye golden pinne 
That clasps her frocke securelie, 
Soe | mighte kisse her dimpled chinne 
When downe she lookes demurelie. 





Ye little ruffle at her wriste 


OT vs I envie for its nearnesse 
ih . To her faire hand, which oft hath kissed 
i Those folds of puckered Sheernesse. 
a . And when | see her shy browne eyes 
-_ Thro’ filmy lashes glancinge, 
Oe ee Within my sober Quaker guise 
Ka My hearte is set a-dancinge. 
Pe oP And when upon ye windy square 
TT scale By happie chance | meet her— 
a (We ‘thee '’ and ‘‘ thou "’ each other there— 


Sure language ne’er was sweeter! ) 
If | behold her eyelids falle 
Beneathe my glances steadie 
| cannot help but hope withal, 
Since we are ‘‘ Friends’’ alreadie. 
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There was a little grove on the north side of our house, 
and there was a bench under the trees. Often I used to 
see a white flutter out there of a moonlight evening, anc 
I knew that Harriet Jameson had a little white cloak. 
Louisa saw it too, but we said nothing, though we more 
than suspected that Harriet must steal out of the house 
after her mother had gone to her room, which we knew 
was early. Hannah Bell must know if that were the case, 
but she kept their secret. 

Louisa and I speculated as to what was our duty if we 
were witnessing clandestine meetings, but we could never 
bring our minds to say anything. 

The night before the Jamesons left it was moon- 
light and there was a hard frost, and I saw those young 
things stealing down the road for their last stolen meeting, 
and | pitied them. I was afraid, too, that Harriet would 
take cold in the sharp air. 1| thought she had on a thin 
cloak. Then I did something which I never quite knew 
whether to blame myself for or not. It did seem to me 
that, if the girl were a daughter of mine, and would in 
any case have a clandestine meeting with her lover, | 
should prefer it to be in a warm house rather than in a 
grove on a frosty night. So I caught a shawl from the 
table and ran out to the front door, and called. 

‘‘Harry!” said I, “is that you?’’ They started, and | 
suppose poor Harriet was horribly frightened, but I tried 
to speak naturally, and as if the two being there together 
were quite a matter of course. 

‘*T wonder if it will be too much for me to ask of you,”’ 
said I, when Harry had responded quite boldly with a 
‘* Good-evening, Aunt Sophia’’—he used to call me Aunt 
when he was a child and still kept it up—‘‘! wonder if it 
will be too much to ask if you two will just step in here a 
minute while I run down to Mrs. ssp ? I want to geta 
pattern to use the first thing in the morning. Louisa has 
gone to meeting and I don’t like to leave Alice alone.”’ 

They said they would be glad to come in, though, of 
course, with not as much joy as they felt later, when they 
saw that I meant to leave them to themselves for a time. 
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I stayed at Mrs. Jones’ until I knew that Louisa would 
be home if I waited any longer, and I thought, besides, 
that the young people had been alone long enough. Then 
I went home. I suppose that they were sorry to see me 
so soon, but they looked up at me very gratefully when I 
bade them good-night sad Gael them. I said quite 
meaningly that it was a cold night and there would be a 
frost, and Harriet must be careful and not take cold. I 
thought that would be enough for Harry Liscom, unless 
being in love had altered him and made him selfish. 1 
did not think he would keep his sweetheart out, even if it 
were his last chance of seeing her alone for so long, if he 
thought she would get any harm by it, especially after he 
had visited her for a reasonable length of time. 

I was right in my opinion, They did not turn about 
directly and go home—! did not expect that, of course 
but they walked only to the turn of the road the other 
way ; then I saw them pass the house, and presently poor 
Harry returned alone. 

I did pity Harry Liscom when I met him on the street a 
few days after the Jamesons had left. I guessed at once 
that he was missing his sweetheart sorely, and had not yet 
had a letter from her. He looked pale and downcast, 
though he smiled as he lifted his hat to me, but he colored 
a little as if he suspected that I might guess his secret. 

I met him the next day, and his face was completely 
changed, all radiant and glowing with the veritable light 
of youthful hope upon it. He bowed to me with such 
a flash of joy in his smile that I felt quite warmed by it, 
though it was none of mine. I thought, though I said 
nothing, ‘‘ Harry Liscom, you have had a letter.’’ 
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How often have | longed to iooke 
Within ye silken Shaker 

That bends above ye singinge-booke 
Of this moste lovelie Quaker; 

But ah, her pietie reproves 
My all-too-ardente passion— 

1 feare sometimes ye Spirit moves 
In very worldlie fashion. 


For in this citie where ye Penn 3 
Above ye sword hath honour, =- 
Ye rascals of Kinge George’s menne , 
Had best not gaze upon her; A - 
For tho’ I am a manne of peace, 
And tho’ my hearte is tender, Se =e 
I'd challenge all ye Colonies — 
If need were to defende her. a 


Soe, Polly, if I'm moved to-daye ae 
By Sainte instead of Spirit, 

To tell my tale to thee, I praye im, 
That thou will deign to heare it; 

‘Tis onlie that Sainte Valentine 
For thee and me discovers 

That we should walk as thine and mine— 
Not friends alone, but lovers. 





thane Tits winine O 
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largest ranch in the world 


largest State in the Union 
—Texas. Indeed, this 
ranch is so extensive that 
some States could not 
contain it. 
Connecticut, 
for example, 
could not | 
hold it by 
several thou 
sand acres, 
The two 
States of 
Rhode Island 
and Delaware 
combined could not contain this immense 
ranch, which consists of over three million 
acres, or almost five thousand square miles 
About a dozen years ago, when Texas 
needed a new State capitol, the Legislature 
adopted a novel plan to get it. A promise 
was held forth that a vast tract of unappropri- 
ated land would be given in exchange for a 
suitable granite building at Austin. Among 
those tempted by this offer were ex-Senator 
Charles B. Farwell and his brother John, who 
ultimately formed a syndicate in Chicago and 
took upon themselves the responsibility of 
erecting the proposed capitol. Their part of 
the agreement appears to have been carried out 
to the satisfaction of the State, and in due time 
they came into the possession of the immense 
domain now known as the X. I. T. ranch. 


. 


|= ranch is situated in the extreme north 

west corner of the Panhandle of Texas, 

and covers or touches nine different counties. Its northern 
boundary is ‘‘ No Man’s Land,”’ now a part of the Territory 
of Oklahoma, and its western limit is the line between Texas 
and New Mexico. In width (from east to west) it averages 
about twenty-five miles. In length it is about two hundred 
miles. The land lies in what is known as the Staked 
Plains, a high plateau. The soil is mostly of a black or 
chocolate color—very fertile, and covered with a thick 
coat of buffalo, mesquit, grama and other grasses which 





STATE CAPITOL, EXCHANGED 
FOR THE RANCH 





ONE OF THE DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 


cure on the ground and furnish winter as 
well as summer pasturage for stock of all 
kinds. At the southern end of the tract the 
altitude is about two thousand three hundred 
feet, and at the northern end about four 
thousand seven hundred. The climate is 
pronounced to be generally delightful, the 
air being bracing, though dry. 
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HEN the Farwells obtained the land they 
inclosed it with a substantial barbed- 

wire fence. There are many cross fences 
upon it, separating the territory into from 
twenty to thirty large divisions, besides 
many small ones. To make these fences 
it required just fifteen hundred miles of 
barbed wire. The syndicate also built ranch 
houses ; bored and dug wells, of which there 
are now about three hundred, averaging one 
hundred and twenty feet in depth, and 
having earthen or wooden reservoirs and 
drinking-trough attachments ; erected wind- 
mills over the wells; built dams across 


SEEMS natural that the 


should be found in the 





arroyos to conserve the rainfall, and in various other ways 
made the place suitable fora ranch. They placed cattle 
upon it as fast as it could be put in safe condition to 
receive them, and have since continued to add to the herd 
from time to time by purchase and breeding until they 
have at present about 120,000 cattle, besides almost 1500 
horses. The calf crop branded in 1897 exceeded 31,000 
head. The whole 
property is valued at 
$10,000,000. 

These figures af- 
ford an idea of the 
extent of the busi- 
ness. The Farwells 
attend to the chief 
affairs at their office 
in Chicago, but 


A TYPICAL COWBOY 


have a general ranch manager, 
Mr. A. G. Boyce, at the ranch 
headquarters, which are situ- 
ated at Channing, in Hartley 
County, on the Fort Worth & 
Denver Railroad. Mr. Boyce has supervision over the 
whole property, being assisted by seven foremen, each one 
of whom is responsible for one of the principal divisions. 
Each of these divisions of itself would form a large ranch. 





WAITING FOR DINNER AT THE “CHUCK” WAGON 
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HERE are raised on these plains three breeds of cattle 
—namely, Hereford, Aberdeen Angus and Durham. 
At the present time the herd is unequaled, it is believed 
either in quality or size, anywhere in the United States. 
The hundreds of horses are 
bred, not, as may be supposed, 
for the market, but rather for 
service in traveling between 
widely separated points on the 
ranch. No sheep are raised. 
When the cattle have reached 
such a size as to become market- 
able they are sent to Chicago. 
Not all stop there, however, as 
many go still farther East, and 
are eventually shipped to dis- 
tributing points in Europe. 

One of the surprising things 
in connection with the enter- 
prise is the fact that all the 
duties are performed by a force 
of about one hundred and 
twenty-five men, or, on an aver- 
age, only one man for every 
twenty-four thousand acres. 
There are houses, barns, etc., 
at the seven division head- 
quarters, as well as line camps, 
where there are smaller build- 
ings. The men assigned to the 
camps repair the fences, oil the 
hundred'’s of wind-mills, and 
busy themselves in other work aecienn 
of this sort. Some of the squads 
have no house in which to 
stay, but are provided with a 
‘‘chuck’’ wagon to carry their 
food and beds as they move from place to place. All are 
fed by the company, each division having freight wagons 
to haul supplies from points on the railroad where they 
are bought. The three divisions at the southern end trade 
at Amarillo, Potter County; the other four at Channing. 

One might naturally imagine that the yearly loss of 
cattle would be enormous. As a matter of fact it is not, 

being only from 
two to five per 
cent. This loss 
ae is chiefly due, 
not to disease, 
as may be sup 
posed, but 
rather to the 
occasional 
severe weather 
in winter. 
7 
” THESE days 
of general 
dependence up- 
on all possible 
means of quick 
communication 
it may afford 
relief to some 
worried and 
wearied_ busi- 
ness men to 
know that on 
A FEW PROMINENT RESIDENTS the largest 
ranch in the 
world the tele- 
graph is not used and the telephone is a stranger, neither 
being considered as necessary. Barring such few mes- 
sages as are sent by horsemen to points near by, all the 
communications go by mail, as there are post-oftices 
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BIGGER THAN 
TWO STATES 





A CORNER OF THE X. L. T. RANCH 


nearer to several of the division head 
quarters than Channing is. Payments to 
employees and others are made monthly at 
the main office in Channing, where the 
company’s accounts are all kept 
° 

A° HAS been stated, the X. I. T. ranch has, 

with its five thousand square miles, an 
area greater than that of Connecticut, or of 
Rhode Island and Delaware combined ; for 
Connecticut, it may be stated for the benetit 
of those who are fond of exact figures for 
purposes of comparison, has only 4750 square 
miles, Delaware 2120, and Rhode Island 
306. After a moment’s study of the 
statistics the question naturally may be 
asked, ‘‘How many towns or other settl 
ments are there in all this vast area?’’ There 
are two, and only two: Channing, where 
the general manager lives, and Texline, in 
Dallam County. Both towns contain hotels, 
stores and schools, but nowhere else on 
the ranch is there any settlement 
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A Series of Pictorial Pages, of Which These are the First Two 
From seven thousand photographs sent from all parts of this country in competition for the prizes 
cffered last summer by THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL the best one hundred have been carefully 
chosen for use in this new series. The chief aim in publishing these pictures is to furnish ideas for 
country homes for the benefit of people who are about to build, or to remodel their houses. While there 
is a leaning toward houses of, moderate cost, there has been no restriction to that class, since many 
ideas found in a fine dwelling can be adapted to the needs of a home-maker of limited means. ; 
U 
A typical village house which is located in the town of Brattleboro, 
Vermont. It is simple, harmonious and interesting. Awarded a fifth prize. 
’ 
A house at Grosse Point, Michigan, showing the homelike look which may be obtained by long, low roof lines and This house at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, shows careful study of the 
the absence of detail. The double porch gives character to the house. Awarded a fourth prize. surrounding grounds. The terrace drops away from the house charmingly. 
wae 
@. \ sf \_ A \ Z ww \ 
» 
An attractive and. interesting house that is located in a suburb of Cincinnati. An adaptation of English half-timbered work at Clifton, Cincinnati, simple in outline, and made pleasing by 
There are many points of excellence in this house which present themselves. contrasting rough and cut stone work, and by the shadows cast by the overhang. Awarded a fifth prize. 
' 
A Baltimore house which shows the use of clapboarding in connection with the tall corner pilasters, which An example at Springfield, Massachusetts, of a modification of the Colonial 
are characteristic of Colonial work, and which can be used with excellent effect even in small work. type; in every way homelike and inviting to look upon. d 
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: A house in Wyncote, Pennsylvania, showing the value of An interesting and successful small house that is located One of the best types of moderate-cost houses. Admirably 
alf-timber work in contrast with stone. at Cranford, New Jersey. The porch scheme is excellent. adapted to its site at Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 
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» 
j A Cynwyd, Pennsylvania, house, which, in its simple dignity, beautiful and natural stonework A Southern Colonial house in Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. There is much to admire and 
and terraced approach, leaves little to be desired. Awarded a fifth prize. imitate in its simple lines and composition. Awarded a fifth prize. 
’ 
A Germantown, Philadelphia, house of the An adaptation of the Colonial style, with well 
Spanish type so familiar in the South. balanced porch, in Fall River, Massachusetts. 
A Beach Bluff, Massachusetts, house, with A Germantown, Philadelphia, shingle and stone house, which, in spite of An attractive design, with pleasing lines and 
pavilion porch: an attractive feature for the seaside. irregularity in shingling, is picturesque, especially the porch and open terrace. good light and shade, on Rumson Road, New Jersey. 
» 











The form and disposition of the windows in this Bar A Swampscott, Massachusetts, shingle house. The wide, This house in Hartford, Connecticut, is suggestive of the 


Harbor, Maine, house are well worth careful attention. open terraces and low roof lines are attractive and inviting. rambling English tiled houses, and is well worth study 





A successful solution of the square-box-plan problem is shown in this house in Brattleboro, A charming deviation from the Colonial type, in Interlaken, New Jersey. The use of classical 


Vermont. The detail is excellent, the roof lines charmingly simple. detail, with simple heavy overhang and shingle work, is especially applicable to small houses. 





This Flushing, Long Island, cottage shows a good plan, The low, broken roof lines and the large chimney are A Williamsport, Pennsylvania, house, showing a terrace 
the semi-Colonial detail acting as a relief. interesting features of this Danville, Kentucky, cottage. approach which is most commendabic. 
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AN EXPLANATION FROM THE EDITOR: So earnest are the thoughts expressed in this article 
by Mrs. Lew Wallace, and ‘so thoroughly are they in touch with what has been voiced on this page 


on the modern tendency toward the over-education of children, that the editor has felt that he might 
well step aside this month and give his page to Mrs. Wallace. No words which he might have 


written could compare in importance with the sentiments so well expressed below by an abler pen. 
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MURDER OF THE 


MODERN INNOCENTS 


By Mrs. Lew Wallace 


i 


Loa ETHLEHEM was little among the thousands 
~) of Judah. We are told that probably 
not over thirty. children fell under the 
order of Herod. The murder of the 
innocents of the nineteenth century is 
a march to untimely graves, not by 
order of a wrathful King, but under 
what is claimed to be the finest free-school 
system in the world. Go into any public 
school and you will see girls pallid as day 
lilies, and boys with flat chests and the waxen 
skin that has been named the school com- 
plexion. Every incentive and stimulus is held 
out: dread of blame, love of praise, prizes, 
medals, badges, the coveted flourish in the 
newspapers—the strain never slackens. Watch the long 
lines filing past, each pupil carrying books—three, four, 
five—to be studied at night in hot rooms by fierce, sight- 
destroying lights. Time was when spectacles went with 
age. hey are no sign of age now. Many must wear 
glasses to help eyes worn prematurely old by night work. 

Said a thoughtful father, ‘‘ My children have no child 
life. They are straining up a grade, talking about exam- 
inations. When is their playtime if not now, and what 
has become of the light-hearted boys? School is never 
out. Even in the fields the butterfly and the tree-toad are 
turned into object lessons, and the grasshopper is torn to 
pieces in order to be instructive. When ! was a boy, and 
school let out, we were gay and free. We studied in 
schooltime, and in playtime there was no thought of 
anything but play.’’ 

I do not undervalue education; it is greatly to be 
desired, but over-education is slaying its thousands. 

The burden is books. The tasks imposed on the young 
are fearful. ‘The effort seems to be to make textbooks as 
difficult and complicated as possible, instead of smooth- 
ing the hill so high and hard to climb. 


S‘2 a mother, ‘‘ Two and two are what ?’’ 
The boy hesitated. 

‘Surely you know that two and two make four.” 

‘Yes, mamma; but I am trying to remember the 
process.”’ 

Process, indeed ! 

A child of nine years is required to define and under- 
stand such words as these: aphocrasis, apocope, para- 
goge, paraleipsis, diocrasis, synocrasis, tmesis. There 
are famous speakers and writers who never saw them. 

Lest the gentle reader be as ignorant as the writer | 
mention that these, and more of the same sort, may be 
found in many modern English grammars. 

One day Mary was bending over a tablet writing words 
on both sides of a straight line, like multiplied numer- 
ators and denominators. 

‘*What are you at now ?”’ asked grandma, 

Mary answered with pride, ‘‘1 am diagraming.’’ 

‘*Tn the name of sense, what’s diagraming ?’’ 

‘*It’s mental discipline. Miss Cram says I have a fine 
mind that needs developing. Look here, grandma, now 
this is the correct placing of elements. ‘ Fourscore’ and 
‘seven’ are joined by the word ‘and,’ a subordinate con- 
nective copulative conjunction. It modifies years, the 
attribute of the proposition. ‘Ago’ is a model adverb of 
past time. The root word of the first clause is ai 

‘*Why, that’s Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg. I keep it 
in my work-basket and know it by heart.’’ 

‘*Indeed! Well, ‘Our’ is a simple personal 4 

That’s enough. If President Lincoln had been brought 
up on such stuff that speech would never have been 
written. He called a noun a noun, and was done with it. 

One day Mary came home at noon too sick to eat din- 
ner. What had happened to the darling? She had seen 
a cat dissected in class. 

Are our daughters being trained for surgeons ? 

Other noons she was required to find who was the author 
of ‘‘I sat by its cradle, I followed its hearse,’’ and what 
caused the fall of the feudal system, and bring back the 
answers for the afternoon session. She was too hurried 
to eat anything but a banana while making a dive at the 
reference books, and said, ‘I only remember these 
answers a few days. There’s so much more coming on 
all the time.’’ Of course by far the greater portion must 
be forgotten as the waves of yesterday. 

The whole family go and laugh themselves to death at 
the ‘‘ Milk White Flag,’’ while Mary stays in to do her 
problems, her head bound with a wet cloth. Having no 
turn for mathematics, she will never get any sense out of 
it. Naturally, she hates the hypothenuse (if that’s the 
name), and its kindred torments are foreign to her as 
monkey talk. With red eyelids and nervous fingers she 
ciphers whole evenings over partial payments—sums not 
ten men could do and for which she can never have need. 


+ 


. MENTAL discipline.’’ Not any more than a Chinese 
puzzle ; merely so much rubbish under the attic. 
The mathematics superstition is strong in the land we 
love to call our own; children of thirteen are in algebra. 
Undertake the tasks laid on girls in their teens for one 
year and then write me how you like the ‘“‘system.’’ We 
need no physician to tell us that the number of nervous 
diseases on the increase is appalling. Even paralysis has 
a in on the young; a leading physician of our State 
had three new cases in 1896. Thereis too much of every- 
thing except what is contained in Judge Baldwin’s admir- 
able answer to the question, ‘‘ Should manners be taught 
in our public schools?’’ Four, or at the utmost five, hours 
are a full day’s study if one is to have health in this 
exhaustive climate. Under our forcing system the time 
demanded is nearer ten hours. Foreign children may 
study harder, but they do not come of fathers consumed 
by ambition, and mothers trying to do the impossible. 
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T= girls break first because of greater capacity for 
suffering in nerves alive and quivering that with boys 
are insensible as telegraph wires. Besides, girls are more 
tractable, and take to music, embroidery and painting, 
while boys play ball. In sanitariums, rest cures, water 
cures and other refuges, forlorn wrecks of women lie on 
beds of pain, swallowing cod-liver oil, malted milk, and 
beguiling ‘‘foods’’ and drugs in order to build up. But 
there are no foundations to build upon. 

There are limits to geography ; since literature has pos- 
sessed the public mind there are no boundary lines. To 
be sure it is a fine thing to read Browning at sight, and 
to know what Carlyle means by a “‘hell-queller,’’ but 
these delights may be reserved for mature intellects ; 
something might be left undone in the schools. A pupil 
must read ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ and write an essay on the 
poem within six days; a composition for scholars and that 
few scholars do read. I learn with pain that Dante has 
been added to the course in some States. The dead cat 
lasted only a day; Dante goes through a whole term. 
Let the great poets come in later years, royal guests, not 
taskmasters appointed to afflict us with burdens. Be sure 
if your children want Milton they will find him, and oh, 
do not make a study of ‘‘ Childe Harold.”’ 


+ 


ACK of all, and harder than unbending rules, is the 
merciless ambition of: parents. American children 
must do, be and have everything. Propose to cut down, 
drop the least congenial study, and there is an outcry— 
‘*Why, then Mary could not get her diploma!’’ What will 
she yA with it if she does get it? Lay it away in a for- 
gotten top drawer, or frame and hang it in the guest 
chamber—a costly document bought with a great price. 

Said a tender mother to me, ‘‘ The air of the school- 
room is so foul that my boys’ heads smell of it.’’ 

‘* And you continue to send them ?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes ; you know they must pass.”’ 

They are passing. 

The mother of a girl with lips colorless as her forehead 
declared, ‘‘I have a high standard of education for Julia.”’ 

‘* But health, if she leave that in the textbooks, though 
she speak with the tongues of men and of angels, it 
profiteth nothing.’’ 

‘‘T mean,’’ determinedly, ‘‘ for her to have advantages, 
and when she gets her diploma she can rest.’’ 

So she sums along till she can multiply three figures by 
three figures in her head, day and night thinking and 
thinking. One soft Sunday afternoon, when even the day 
laborer was having his leisurely stroll, | asked why she 
was not out with the rest of the family. She was at home 
writing an essay on Gray’s Elegy. 

‘*Oh, it’s no trouble for her to doit. I don’t see how 
she writes so easily. This is her last year; she has seven 
studies ; then comes the finishing school at New Haven.”’ 

‘*Doesn’t her head ache ?”’ 

‘*Sometimes she talks in her sleep’’ (again the proud 
look) ; ‘‘it’s Latin, I think.”’ 

She was already in the finishing school, and what she 
now says in her sleep we shall not know till we learn the 
language of the dead. 

That is not the only house where there is a drawer 
scented with tuberose and heliotrope, and opening it is 
like opening the grave. 

Easy for her to have seven studies under seven dif- 
ferent teachers! Try it yourself. 


> 


G2 one of my neighbors, ‘‘ Here are two diplomas ; 
they represent my two daughters educated to death.”’ 
Death by freezing is easier. One of the most foolish 
sights I have ever seen was a feeble country girl who 
expected to earn a living, she hardly knew how, puzzling 
over Cicero’s orations. 

Latin is part of the treadmill stairs all must climb. 
Well has it been said of the Romans that had they been 
obliged to learn their own language they never would 
have been able to conquer the world. The dull girl pulls 
through grades high and low, and when the time comes 
to take a teething baby through dog days and nights how 
goes the battle? Down with nervous prostration, she 
would give Euclid, Cicero, even the seventh book of 
Thucydides, for a day’s release from the pangs of neural- 
gia. Baby is predestined, one of the never-sleeping sort, 
doomed to nerves tense as fiddle strings. 

To get through in a given time the rate of speed is like 
the French woman’s who, at dinner, whispered to the phi- 
losopher, ‘‘ Now, while the plates are changing, be quick 
and tell me the history of the world.” 

I knew one type of a class. She mastered various 
sciences and languages, had seven years of music, and 
in mathematics went so far as to carry the surveyor’s 
chain. She started in evanescent beauty, rose bloom and 
snow, and faded as certain sea shells lose color lying in 
the sun. The last time I saw her she said with angelic 
patience, ‘‘ My children are wakeful at night and I suffer 
a good deal.’’ She drooped without complaint, and one 
day the black horses came to the door and bore away the 
young mother to the city of the silent. 

There is a school, not a thousand miles from 
Indianapolis, where little children go three hours in the 
morning and three in the afternoon, and are punished for 
the least restlessness. Naturally, the prisoners are too 
exhausted to make much racket when released, so the 
houses where they live are ‘‘ kept quiet.’’ 

Among women I have known, the one loveliest where 
many were lovely had little book learning. It is not 
what she knows, but what the woman is that makes her 
charm. This one kept household accounts with exact- 
ness, wrote pleasant letters, spelled perfectly, wrote a 
readable hand. She knew that the verb must agree with 
its nominative, and that the nose is not an organ of 
speech. Her voice was so sweet I hear it yet, though years 
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have fled since it was hushed in eternal silence. She lived 
to old age, and to the last the banner over her was love ; 
yet she never heard of the differential calculus, nor knew 
that man is a magnificent efflorescence of protoplasm ! 

It is urged that every American is a possible President ; 
that he should be well equipped, a many-sided person 
equal to any fortune, and so on. True, but do not forget 
that our greatest 


—‘‘the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times ’’— 


had what would now be called a meagre education, cared 
nothing for books, and was without ys It is doubt- 
ful if any one of our chiefs walked through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Dante while a schoolboy. 

Few are born great, and if greatness is to be achieved it 
will not be by piling books at the top of one’s head till 
the brains cannot move. 

President Lincoln taught us that if a man loves learning 
he will have it though he live in a wilderness. 


+ 


F YOUR boy’s tastes are not scholarly you may make him 

miserable trying to force a love for learning. He will 

go through the books, and the books will go through him ; 

there is no assimilation. You cannot change his nature 

any more than you can make your Rose of Spring smile 

on old Croesus, instead of sighing her soul away to 
Romeo waiting in the shadows. 

There is no reason why our little people should be 
bound under the same rigid rule as the heads of the Flat- 
head Indians ; why eighty should learn what perhaps six 
will need. Asthe English say in their straightforward 
way, if your son is to be a tradesman give him a trades- 
man’s education. The man who under happy stars might 
excel as an architect or a machinist may be a poor lawyer, 
and sentenced to it because his father was bred to the law 
and there was a judge somewhere among his ancestry. 

The founders of our free school system (I hope they 
rest in peace! ) little dreamed of the latitudes and longi- 
tudes that would grow out of their idea of asound English 
education accessible to all; or as General Grant sensibly 
wrote, ‘‘ Every child in the land can have the opportunity 
of a good common school education unmixed with sec- 
tarian, pagan or atheistical tenets.’’ Their idea has been 
elaborated into a toilsome course sapping the strength of 
the strongest. German, Latin, music, drawing and studies 
whose names | do not know are brought in. 

A girl of seventeen, who determined to do or die, said 
to me with effusion, ‘‘ 1 want to know—just everything.’’ 
At last accounts she was making eyes at a handsome youth 
who may rescue her from impending lexicons. 


¥ 


FTER all, what are our children being educated for? The 
boys are to be breadwinners—that is decided. ‘They 
must hurry through and ‘‘ hustle for a living.’’ The girls 
—let us believe it—are the future homemakers. The 
word helpmeet is obsolete—left behind with the woman 
who made Eden Paradise. 

Constantly the question is being brought up, ‘‘ Shall this 
and that be waded to our public schools?’’ But who asks, 
‘*Can the scholars endure any more?’’ They have no pro- 
test nor petition ; they must stand like human vessels ready 
to be filled to the brim with mixtures of facts. I plead for 
a childhood of the soul as well as of the body, for the free 
air, the blessed sunshine, the moderate task ended at the 
schoolhouse. This night young heads are leaning against 
their mothers, tired as no young things should ever be, 
and it is a sorrowtul sound to hear a child waking from 
what might be the sunny slumber of a light heart beating 
to healthful music to ask in troubled voice, ‘‘Do you 
think I can make the pass grade?’’ It is said that they 
like to goto school. Yes, and they would like it twice as 
well if there were half as much to learn. Many children 
have | known, but not one who loved study for its own 
sake. Companionship is what lures them. 

Instead of wandering up and down the wilderness of 
wintry facts let them loiter a while among the dear illusions. 
The Happy Valley of Childhood is but narrow, where the 
volden water babbles to the talking bird and the singing 
tree, where the sun always shines and the years are sum- 
mers. They who adjust the load that presses so heavily 
on the springs of life have much to account for. : 

Boston has been shaken by a solemn protest from the 
city physician against the ruinous manner in which chil- 
dren are overworked. Not the orphans in factories, nor 
the poor in the tenements, but in the handsome school- 
houses where the well-to-do send their sons and daughters. 


+ 


Of THE longsuffering teachers I can hardly trust myself 

to speak ; no nobler army of martyrs ever marched to 
chambers of torture. Said one, ‘‘I begin the weekly 
reports Monday before the lessons are recited, else | 
should never have them ready by Friday night.’’ 

I have seen teachers carry home piles of manuscript to 
be corrected, often spending Saturday and Sunday at 
their desks. Most dismal of tasks ; no wonder the pro- 
fessional reader of manuscripts goes crazy. 

Said another, ‘‘I am so tired I do not go to church. 
Unless I lie around and rest on Sunday I cannot be ready 
for Monday. It seems that to teach anything we must 
know everything. We have to write essays on subjects 
that do not touch our studies, and there are the long meet- 
ings and the institutes.’’ 

**What about the institutes?’’ I asked. It was at the 
close of one of the hottest days of our tropical summer. 

‘‘We must meet and hear compositions on basic 
thoughts, cosmic entities, the concept of ideality, and Mr. 
Nobody, from Nowhere, reads ‘Locksley Hall.’ ”’ 

‘*Can’t you read ‘ Locksley Hall’ for yourself?’ 

‘Yes, if I had a chance. My back ached so that 
I could not listen, and sometimes I am so hurried I feel 
as though I should lose my wits.” 

At one time there was a regulation that teachers 
should stand during recitation. When a number had 
dropped on the floor the order was revoked, 


*F 


FTER much hesitation this cry goes out—a petition to 
lighten the load of the overladen that may not reach 
the hearing ear. I should not have the courage to send it 
had I not been entreated : ‘‘ Speak for us ; write for us : 
you have nothing at stake. We dare not complain; we 
should lose our places; there are many waiting for 
vacancies.’’ Pathetic appeals from the helpless ! 
So, watching their unconquerable work, what I have 
written I have written. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE ENGAGED 
By Helen Watterson Moody 


BELIEVE that the mass of young 
men and young women desire to 
enter worthily upon an engage- 
ment of marriage. They are 
entirely right-minded so far as 
their wisdom *“and- experience 
serve them. But it is perhaps 

one of the sarcasms of fate that many of 

the gravest questions of life are those which 
are usually settled while the judgment is still 
immature, and while the lamp of experience 
is able to light up the path ahead only a little 
way. It isthis lack of past experience which 
so often makes it difficult for a young woman, 
when met by the first love experience of her 
life, to know her own mind and heart con- 
cerning it. It is not always possible for her 
to know whether the response which a first 
love awakens be the love which endures or 
only a romantic friendship, sweet but tran- 
sient. Many a young girl asks of her own 

heart tremblingly, not as Marguerite did, 

** Does he love me?’’ but ‘‘ Do I love him?”’ 

‘* How can I be sure of myself?’’ Well, love 
is not a plant of slow and uncertain growth, 

neither does it need anxious care and watch- 

ing. Occasionally, to be sure, love is the 
result of a long and intimate companionship, 
but oftener it seems to be a kind of revela- 
tion—a sudden and divine insight, as it were, 
of each into the character, the possibilities 
and the needs of the other. Whena girl is 
not as sure of her affection as she is of the 
shining of the sun in the heavens it is well 
for her to pause, to give herself all the benefit 
of the doubt, to wait until she is able to say 
with truth when she gives her word, “I 
would rather be your wife than do or be 
anything else in the world.’’ If there is in 
the farthest corner of her heart one little 
doubt that the full revelation of love has 
come to her the chances are that it has not. 


7 
When One Really Loves One Knows 


HIS is not to say that doubts never arise 
in love. The happiest engagement in all 
the world is often not without a haunting fear 
attendant upon it. Indeed, it often happens 
that two singularly honest and earnest young 
people have periods of exquisite self-torture 
during the engagement time, and the more 
mature and experienced they both are the 
more likely this is to happen, for then 
each sees more clearly than in early youth 
the perils that may come. Each realizes that 
though love is the greatest solvent of difficul- 
ties it is not the only one—that there are 
sure to be the gravest strains upon human 
nature in the delicate adjustments of married 
life. One may be able to trust one’s self in 
the great crises of life, but it is the pettiness 
of every-day living that lays bare one’s beset- 
ting sins. A sensitive girl dreads, that as 
cares increase, the romance may depart, and 
that her future husband may some time come 
to find the smaller and less brilliant world 
in which the home-keeping wife dwells com- 
monplace and sordid. The true-hearted lover 
fears that, perhaps, in some sudden blind- 
ness he may blunder into wounding the tender 
sensibilities that seem so exquisitely dear to 
him now. Often each dreads that he or she, 
or both together, may prove inadequate in the 
plain, practical, every-day affairs of life. 





+ 
Questions the Man Should Ask Himself 
Ke AN I care for my family as they should 


be cared for?’’ asks the bread-winner 
who knows the hazards of a business life, the 
keenness of the competition which he must 
meet, the dangers that come from forces which 
he is notable to control. ‘* Shall I be ableto 
administer the affairs of my little kingdom 
prudently and well?’’ ‘* Shall I grow tired of 
the endless and wearisome details of home- 
making?’’ ‘‘Shall I sigh over my tasks 
after the first novelty is gone, as so many 
housekeepers do?’’ All these questions and 
other troubling ones have their times of over- 
flow in conscientious and anxious hearts. I 
do not think this is altogether a misfortune, 
because these half-fanciful anxieties shared 
before marriage draw the two young hearts 
closer together, just as real trials do later in 
life. And I certainly think the very fact that 
the two see the pitfalls and dangers ahead of 
them proves a guard against them in a cer- 
tain sense. The happiest marriages I have 
ever known have been those in which the 
lovers occasionally found themselves tor- 
mented with doubts and fears as to their 
future happiness and the wisdom of their en- 
gagement, and were yet conscious, under all 
their anxieties, of a steady faith in each other 
and ir the divine power of love. 

It not infrequently happens that, to the 
romantic and hopeful and sometimes reck- 
less spirit which goes with youth, a happy 
marriage seems possible though built on 
something less than perfect love. 





Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles for girls which Mrs. Moody will contribute 
to the Journal during 1899. The second article, 
‘What it Means to be a Wife,’ will be published 
in an early issue. 


Do Not Marry a Man Unless You Love Him 
NTIMATE acquaintance, congeniality of 
tastes and purposes, respect, admiration, 
material and social advancement—all these 
may appeal at some time to the young woman 
or the young man as furnishing the possible 
material for a prosperous venture into matri- 
mony. But to those of us who are on this 
side of married life, with years of experience 
to give us insight, there never was a greater 
fallacy. I would say to all young women 
(and I would I had the tongues of angels 
to say it as I should), ‘‘ Love your lover or 
do not marry him.’’ Respect and admiration 
may do for friendship; marriage absolutely 
demands love. You remember that when the 
apostle Peter sums up the qualities that go to 
make the perfect Christian character he does 
not begin by urging the necessity of faith. 
He assumes its existence at the start. He 
says, ‘‘ Add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, 
knowledge.’’ It is as if he would have us 
know that faith is not to be regarded simply 
as an adornment to the Christian character. 
It is a prerequisite. It is the atmosphere in 
which the Christian life has its breath and 
being. So it is with love when the time 

comes to settle the gravest question of life. 


+: 
You Must Trust as Well as Love Him 


HERE are no other terms on which a 
woman can either give or take nobly, 
except with love and that entire faith which 
goes with love. Yet, though these are indis- 
pensable in any engagement, to give these 
two alone is still not enough. The won- 
derful dual and yet unified life which the 
truly married pair live requires much more. 
It will require the sternest stuff of which 
character is made—fortitude, patience, sym 
pathy, absolute truth and honesty, practical 
ability in the execution of commonplace 
duties, and that instinctive perception of the 
relations and proportion of things which 
we call common-sense. The girl who al 
ready possesses these to give, along with 
her love and faith, seldom enters into one of 
those hasty and ill-considered engagements 
which comes to its natural termination when 
it is broken. Before she has given her 
promise she has made sure of herself and of 
him. It would be better to put it the other 
way and say ‘‘of him and of herself.’’ 
Because it seems to me that she is a wise girl 
who satisfies herself first of all, before she 
really admits the waiting angel of love into 
her heart, that the man whose message he 
brings is worthy of his messenger. 
~ 
Learn to Unlove if You Cease to Respect 
oe is a time, I believe, in love’s first 
approach when it is not too hard to bar 
the door if there is reason why it should not 
stand ajar. A girl may not have to learn to 
love, but she can learn to unlove if she must. 
She herself must be the judge. If the man 
bring her weakness instead of strength, low 
ideals and not high ones; if he is indolent or 
intemperate or unclean; if she feel that she 
will be mated down, and not on the sweet 
and wholesome level on which she lives, then 
—no matter how her heart pleads for him—if 
she is truly wise she draws the bar of the 
door gently but resolutely and holds it fast. 
And when her heart aches, as it doubtless 
will sometimes, half out of sheer pity for him 
and half because slice so misses the sweet 
accustomedness of his presence, the little 
attentions, the flowers, the tender look that 
stirred her so strangely—all that goes to 
make up the indescribable romance of young 
love—when her heart aches because of what 
is gone out of her life, let her hold fast to her 
brave resolution; let her strong self whisper 
to her weak, pleading self, ‘‘ I will be nobly 
mated, or not at all. I will steer my little 
life by the stars, and whether it is anchored 
in the haven of love or ‘ sails with God the 
seas’ shall be His care and not mine.’’ In 
such a life nothing ever goes astray. 
> 
Sometimes a Second Love is Nobler 
FTENEST a nobler love comes in its own 
time, and comes in such a way that she 
is gladtobid it welcome. Or if it never comes 
again she finds that there are still other loves 
than ‘‘ wife loves,’’ and the world becomes 
the richer for the tenderness and sweetness 
she can give to the many because there are 
no close few to claim them. 

If I do not dwell here upon the romance of 
the engaged period it is because I know how 
surely that can be trusted to take care of 
itself. It is a time as penetrated with sweet, 
tender, shifting sentiment as the perfect pear] 
is suffused with the colors of the rainbow. It 
is a revelation that is sacred and perfect each 
day, like the mystery of the sunrise or the 
shine of the stars in the deep vault of Heaven. 
And it ought to be so; it ought to be a time 
in whose enchantment the lovers may wrap 
themselves as in a garment. And yet, too, it 
ought to be a period of preparation for the 
responsibilities of the life that is to follow. 
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The Practical Part of the Engagement 

HE young man is probably already turning 
his mind to these things. He is looking 
ahead in a businesslike way to the time 
when his expenses will be doubled. He is, 
if he is wise and worthy, saving a certain 
definite sum each month for the bank account 
without which no young man is a responsible 
party to a marriage engagement. But alas! 
too often the young woman, with her lesser 
knowledge of the business side of life, and 
with perhaps a subtler feminine appreciation 
of the all-sufficiency of love, lets the weeks 
and months slip by without any move toward 
fitting herself for her own special partnership 
in the firm of two which is to undertake the 
most serious problems which life offers. She 
forgets that marriage is a civil contract as 
well as a sacrament; a working partnership 
as well as the expression of a divine sen- 
timent. The part played by clothes in the 
entire scheme she understands so well that 
she usually overrates it, and her entire prepa- 
ration for marriage resolves itself into the 
elaboration of a trousseau. Nor is this love 
of a trousseau of itself to be deplored. What 
womanly woman is there whose heart does 
not dwell with love upon chiffons and silks 
just for their own sweet sakes? In clothes, 
as in all other pretty things, their beauty is 
their own excuse for the love they win. But 
the real significance of married life is con- 

cerned with other things than clothes. 


sd 
Things the Engaged Girl Should Learn 


THINK one reason why the married life so 
often has too little romance in it is because 
the engaged life has had nothing else. I 
know of no preservative of romance in 
married life so sure as good housekeeping, 
and I know of no profession so serious, so 
absorbing, so demanding preparation and 
skill as the profession of the housewife. 
When a young woman marries she as really 
enters upon the practice of a life profession as 
does a young man when he is admitted to the 
bar or puts out a little sign with M. D. upon 
it after three or four years spent in prepara 
tion. The man, you see, is willing to equip 
himself fully for his part of the partnership. 
Does it seem businesslike and in good faith 
for a woman to take the place of the second 
partner with a most indifferent and super 
ficial training, or even none at all? 

I’ would have the young girl who has 
committed herself to an engagement under 
take at once a course in practical housekeep- 
ing. Her mother will tell her that these 
things do not come by inspiration. She will 
need to know in that exact way which is 
gained only by practice about the details of 
marketing, the purchase of all kinds of 
house supplies, the sanitary care of the house, 
healthful and simple cooking in as many of 
its possibilities as she can compass. She 
should know, for instance, how to care for 
food properly after it is purchased, how to 
broil a steak, roast a chicken; and cook the 
vegetables in most common use. She should 
know how to bake a loaf of bread and make 
simple desserts, and then if to all these she has 
the heart to add some knowledge of the con 
struction of the range, and the furnace upon 
which the heating of the house depends, and 
is willing to enter into a slight acquaint- 
ance with the principles of plumbing, she 
will find that she has the machinery of her 
housekeeping ready for action, and has only 
to apply the daily oil of diligence and 
common-sense to insure its smooth running. 

oo 
Learning the Practical Duties of Life 
HE situation is not altered by the expecta 
tion of having servants to do her work 
for her. Indeed, I think this only makes a 
knowledge of housewifery the more neces 
sary, for any practical housekeeper knows 
that it is often easier to do a thing one’s self 
than to teach an untrained servant to do it. 

The girl whose engaged life is not a period 
of mere waiting, not simply a romantic 
dream, but is filled with happy, practical 
preparation for the sacred duties she is about 
to assume, is not the girl whose heart is 
filled with the small jealousies and petty 
anxieties of a love that is half suspicion. 
Her love having been given, her faith goes 
with it and rests there. She does not 
demand the exclusive attentions of her lover, 
nor every hour of his time which can be 
snatched from business. She is large in her 
love because her life, like his, is full of 
wholesome activities and interests which 
have their centre in love, to be sure, but 
whose circumferences lie quite outside. She 
neither tries nor bores her lover: she rests 
and inspires him. She is able to give greatly 
because her possessions are great. 


wv 
Must Give Her Past as Well as Her Future 


ND so, you see, if the solemn plighting of 
one’s troth means anything it means 
giving all, and giving meanshaving. Neither 
you nor I can give, even under the impulse of 
a noble love, what we have never had. Ina 
sense, then, it is not her future alone, but 
her past as well, that a girl puts into her 
lover’s hands when she holds out her own 
trembling ones in acquiescence. Because 
of the temptation that is resisted, because 
of the courage won out of hardship in days 
all gone by, because of the strength that has 
come out of sorrow or pain, she has the more 
to offer; she brings a_ richer dower of 
character when she gives herself to the man 
she has found worthy to take all. 





Maule’s up-to-date collection 
for 1899 includes 10 of the new- 
est novelties in large-flowering 
Sweet Peas. Surpassing New 
Hybrids. The Cream of the Eck- 
ford and American introductions. 
One packet of each to THE 
LapigEs’ HoME JOURNAL readers 
for only ten 2-cent stamps. They 
are well worth $1.00, the price 
generally asked for these Sweet 
Peas by reputable dealers. 
Every lover of flowers will want 
these New Sweet Peas. They 
embrace every color and tint de- 
sirable, with beautiful form and 
delightful perfume; and are all 
unequaled for cutting. Of the 
easiest culture; succeeding with 
everybody. Full directions for 
culture with every collection. 


by Aurora. White, flaked and | ey 

striped orange salmon. . be i 

uette. Deep primrose, | 

tinted purplish rose. 4 

i" Dorothy Tennant. Beauti 

ful clear heliotrope. 4 
Emily Henderson. Pure b> 

white. The hardiest white va- ee | 

riety. “A 

Extra Early Blanche Ferry. ip . 


The earliest. Pink and white. 
Gray Friar. Watered pur- 
ple on white ground. 
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Mars. Bright, fiery crimson. 
Best yet. 

Meteor. Bright orange sal- ff 
mon, with pink wings. d 5| 

Ramona. Creamy white, Pe rd | 
splashed with pink. *| 
Stanley. The best dark Sweet 
ea. Deep maroon. 


Ten 2-Cent Stamps (fis? 
will secure one packet each of 4 ‘he 


the above 10 New Sweet Peas to 7 a 

ee ates NS 
gether with a copy of my new f i 
Seed Catalogue for 1899, if you ~~) 
ask forit. This is pronounced by mM | 
one and all the brightest and best ve 77S 


Seed Book of the year. Con- § 

tains everything, old or new, aid f 
worth having; hundreds of illus -. 
trations; four colored plates. No i 


readers of Tne I.Apiges’ Home a 


JouRNAL should think of order A 
ing their supply of Garden or | 
Flower Seeds, Flowering Plants, Te ' 
Bulbs, etc., before receiving it. ee 
For 50 Cts. ge 
J “ . 

4) 3 


we will mail, in addition to the 
above, one packet of each of the 
following choice novelties in 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds: 


Radish. Earliest Snowball. 
Produces Radishes in less than 
20 days. 

Tomato. New Royal Red. ’ 
A perfect beauty. 

Beet. Market Gardeners’. 
Good early or late. 

Onion. Maule’s Yellow 


Globe Danvers. “% |b. Onions 
the first year from seed. s f 
Carrot. Long Lemon Stump- ri] 





Rooted. West for the garden. ‘ : 
Cucumber. Perfected Jer- \4 
sey Pickle. Makes beautiful | 


pickles. 

Pansy. New Mammoth 
Parisian, Stained and Striped. 
Unique and beautiful. 

Butterfly Flower. A most 
charming annual, 


Poppy. “te 
ered Snowball. Alwaysexcites y 


y. New Peony-Flow- 
marked attention. 


Verbena. New Giant Striped 
and Mottled. florets as larve 
as a 25-cent piece. 

New Hardy Sweet Pea. \ 
Pink Beauty. Charming. » 

New Double Pink. Fireball. 
Exceedingly dwarf. Perfectly 
double, color rich velvety red. 





~ 


Making 22 packets of choice 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
that will be a constant source of 
pleasure the coming season, for 
the trifling remittance of twenty . 
five 2-cent stamps. Why not & 
make up a club order, five + 
complete collections (110 pack- ya df! 
ets) ?- $2.00, postpaid. YA 

To give the readers of THE 
Lavies’ Home JOURNAL some 
idea of the demand for Maule’s “ey 
Seeds, 1 would state I now have 3 
305,289 customers on my books, “a 
and in the last 5 years I have \ 
paid the Philadelphia Post-office 
$153,244.87 for postage. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1711 Filbert St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Se ee ee ee 2 
ll— The Library and Living-Room 


ARMTH and comfort should be the key 
note in the decoration and furnishing 

of the living-room. In the design here shown 
Canton flannel in leather brown covers the 
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THE HOUSE PRACTICAL 


Fohnson 
Art Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and Author of “Inside of a Hundred Homes 


By Wilham Martin 
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Over the mantel shelf is a mirror divided 
into three spaces by the brackets supporting 
the hood, On each side of the fireplace orna 
mental brackets reach from the mantel shelf 
to the floor. The fireplace opening may be 
altered in shape by bending a gaspipe into the 





THE INGLE-NOOK AND MANTEL 


walls; breadths of the cloth are sewed to 
gether, and along the seams large brass 
buttons are placed two inches apart. The 
eyelets of the buttons are inserted in the 
seams and fastened onthe back. The fabric, 
nap side out, is stretched over the walls and 
tacked to the picture moulding and chair rail. 
When in place the buttons have the effect of 
brass nails, and the cloth that of leather. 





A SEAT MADE OF BARRELS 


The ceiling should be tinted a rich yellow 
to harmonize with the walls, and this color 
also brought down to the picture moulding 
with dull-finished cloth. Strips of board 
four inches wide are next run up from the 
picture moulding to a board six inches or 
more in width, and fixed at an angle to the 
ceiling, the panels coming over the brass 
buttons on the walls below 

The pictures for this room should be 
photographic reproductions or etchings. 

” 
N IVORY-TONED bas-relief may hang 
on such a background, the harsh edges 
of the cast softened by a fillet of artificial 
bay leaves or by a dried palm branch. 

The ingle-nook is constructed at slight 
cost. Seat ends are sawed out of two-inch 
planks and painted a brilliant yellow. 

Eighteen inches above the mantel shelf is 
placed a board twelve to fourteen inches 
wide, from the edges of which, and running 
back and up to the picture moulding, is 
tacked a piece of linoleum painted yellow. 
With a soft pencil lines are drawn upon 
this surface to imitate tiling. 


Editor's Note—‘‘ The House Practical ’’ began 


in the January issue of the Journal with “ The 
The third article in the 
series, “‘ The Dining-Room,"’ will appear in the 


Hall and Sta-rcase. 


next (the March) issue. 


desired form and filling the space between 
it and the brackets with wire net plastered 
and painted black. The floor space be 
tween the ingle-nook seats is tiled. 


4» 


hd 
INDOW draperies for a_ living-room 
should be strong in color. Jute 
fabrics come in any shade. The curtains are 
hung by rings 
depending from 
large ornament- 
al wrought-iron 
hooks on each 
side of the win- 
dow frame. 
Hooks are also 
placed across 
the window 
opening ona 
bar inserted in 
the casement 
and within 
reach of any one 
standing upon 
the floor. The 
space above the 
bar holding the 
hooks is filled 
with thin figured 
silk fulled on 
small brass rods. 


+ 


HE window 
panes in the 
majority of houses 
are commonplace 
in shape, but may 





THE CONVENIENTLY LOW LIBRARY TABLE 


be modified by painting upon the surface of 
the glass black stripes from two to four 
inches apart and running across each other 
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diagonally. This will give the effect of an old 
fashioned diamond-framed sash. An opales 
cent effect is given to the glass by applying 
white varnish, and afterward putting On trans- 
parent colors in delicate mottled tints by 
means of a dabber. 

The floor covering is of plain carpet, either 
dark red or green, without pattern, and a 
few rugs thrown upon it. 

Black wicker chairs, with cushions in 
brown corduroy, are suggested 


So 


HE table should be low—not over twenty- 
four inches high—with substantial legs 
and shelf beneath. The table shown has a 
top of oak, smoothly sandpapered, without 
finish, and the balance of the table is painted 
yellow to match the ingle-nook. 
The lamp is constructed of two-inch gas- 
pipe inserted in a base of wood. A wrought- 
iron brazier holds the oil vessel. The lamp 


is painted black. The shade, of ground 





A NEw WAY TO CURTAIN A WINDOW 


glass, spherical in shape and about twelve 
inches in diameter, has silhouette designs 
painted on the inside to show through when 
the lamp is lighted. 

Convenient bookshelves, which are port- 
able, are made like boxes of varying height 
to accommodate the different sized volumes. 
Holes for the fingers are cut in the ends of 
the boxes to facilitate handling when filled 
with books. The boxes are arranged on 
their sides, one above another, beneath the 
chair rail, or they may be supported on legs 
at any height 
desired above 
the floor. 

* 
A LONG 

seat is 
placed with 
its back 
against the 
table and in 
front of the 
fireplace. 
This seat is 
made of bar- 
rels, asshown 
in the illus- 
tration, the 
semi-circular 
ends being 
unique and 
comfortable. 
The seat is 
upholstered 
in green or 
brown cordu- 
roy and _ fin- 
ished with 
large bronze 
furniture 
nails. 

The doors 


of this room need not be removed from their 


hinges, but may be concealed by draperies 
thrown over poles supported by brackets. 
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$29.50 2" 
= 
luxurious easy 
chair, No. 677, di 
rect from factory, 
freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approv 
al,” to be returned 
at our expense it 
not positively the 
best leather rocker 
ver sold at so low 

a price. 
COVERED with best 


quality machine-buffed 
GENUII‘S leather. Has hairs 


ushions, tufted back, 
spring rockers and ball-t Sorleg casters. Choice of maroon, 
olive- green or russet- 


s $45 to $0 


ol vie ather. At retail a similar chair 


Ns reese 


tiome 
Desk 
$19.50 buys this 


quarter-sawed oak 
home desk, direct 
from the factory, 
freight prepaid, sent 
“On Approval,” to 
be returned af ou? 
expense if not posi 
tively the best obtain 
able at so low a price. 


THE DESIGN of this desk is almost perfection for a 
*home"' desk. It combines all the practical features of a 
regular office desk—roll top, letter file, book stalls, sliding 
arm rest, plenty of drawers, pigeonholes, ball-bearing cast 
ers, etc.—and in a way that is graceful, artisti and full of 
tyle. At retail it would cost from §25 t H 


We Prepay Freight v.35 Pans eorat reM 


Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis 


et 


HWrite for our Complete Catalogue 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture 


-- Direct from the Factory —~-~A 


Our Trade Extends 
Around the World 


Solid Oak Desk, rolling 
curtain, locks drawers auto 
matically. Wecan also fur 
nish this desk with three 
drawers in each pedestal. It 
measures 48 inches long, 30 
inches deep, and has two 
sliding arm-rests Entire 


desk highly 
$11.95 


polished. 
A Special price, 

Want Any Carpets, Rugs or Curtains? 
Our lithographed Catalogue tells you how to 
save forty per cent., shows exact designs in 
hand-painted colors, from which you can se- 
lect with perfect satisfaction. Wesew carpets 
free, furnish lining free, and prepay freight. 

Our General Catalogue—the household edu 
cator—gives you money-saving information 
about Furniture and all household goods. It 
contains many sur 
prising bargains 
similar to this: 





White Enameled Steel 
Bedstead, made in 54, 
48, 42 and 36 inch 
widths; length, 75 
inches. It has 1-inch 
pillars and %-inch filler. 


Special price $ 

(any size) e 

(Springs to fit, $1.45.) 
We show you how to turn a house into a home 


Our catalogues are free. Which do you want? 
ADDRESS THIS WAY: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 425 
Die-Stamped Monogram Paper 


We will engrave your monogram (two or three letters) in any one 
of five different styles, and furnish two quires of finest quality 
WRITING PAPER (white or tinted), die-stamped with same, in 
a neat box, with envelopes (not stamped). 
With Monogram Stamped in Plain Colors, - $1.25 
With Monogram Stamped in Gold or Silver, 1.40 
With Monogram Illuminated (two colors), . 1.50 
Stamping Envelopes, 25c. per box extra. Elegant sample 
hook, including set of Fan Monograms, mailed for 10e, 
wee 


Finest Quality ae 


Engraved Visiting-Cards, te ste 
75 cents for 50. $1.00 for 100. Samples Free 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 





Latest Styles 


and Engraved on 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 
151 North Sixteenth Street, 


Copper-Plate 
Samples Free 


Philadelphia, Pa, 








There’s a delightfully charming 
effect about those very artistic 


Fireplace Mantels 


which we make of 


Ornamental Brick 


Fi 
Our customers say so. There’s 
no other kind so appropriate, 


so decorative, so durable. They are not too expen- 

sive. Our Sketch Book tells all about them. Send 

for it when building or remodeling. 

PHILA. and BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
4T Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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GOOD FURNITURE AND FURNISHING 


HE newest de 
signs in furni 
ture are not always 
the best New 
fashions in furniture 
appear regularly 
each season, but the 
purchaser with taste 
avoids them and 
selects that only 
which will harmo 
nize with the decora 
tion or style of the 
room where the 
chairs or tables are 
to be placed. 

Some consistently 
good interiors are 
shown on this page, 
with examples of 
unique but artistic- 
ally good pieces for 
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Burpee’s SEEDS Grow! 


25 cts. 


Buys Seven Superb 
New Sweet Peas 


One regular packet each of 


LADY NINA BALFOUR. The most delicate 


mauve” imaginable. 


PRINCE OF WALES Largest flowers, of a most 


* beautiful deep rose color 


BLACK KNIGHT Darkest of aR Sweet eae 


* claret color, nearly blac 


ORIENTAL. Rich orange salmon and = rosy 


salmon blended; most gorgeous. 


Silvery white, suffused with delicate 
MODESTY. flesh color: ’ si 


of refined beauty 


SALOPIAN. The most vivid red: Eckford’s 


grand new brilliant Scarlet, 

° Our special 1899 
BURPEE’S BEST MIXED. jiisiure ot best 
and most recent varieties. Absolutely unequaled. 

4&@ Last year it would have cost exactly two 
dollars and eighty-five cents to buy the seed con- 
tained in these seven packets, sold now for 25 cts. 


odd corners about 


A rocker and seat upholstered in brilliantly colored fabric, suitable for 
the house. 


chamber or upstairs sitting-room. The woodwork is painted black. 


A substantial oak chair in natural wood 
with rush seat. Excellent for hall or library. 


we mail two complete col- 

or 50 cts. lections and give, Free, 

a half-size packet (price 

15 cts.) of the wonderful new BURPEE’S BUSH 
SWEET PEA. If you name THE LApiEcs’ HomE 
JOURNAL we will send, FREE also, a packet of the 
new large-flowered French La Brillant Pansies. 
4@- With each collection we inclose a copy of our 
new leaflet, telling how we grow Sweet Peas on our 
| famous FORDHOOK FARMS, well known as the 


Largest Trial Grounds in America 


we mail five complete col- 
or lections, and give, FREE, 
* , 
a full-size packet (price 
25 ets.) of BURPEE’S BUSH SWEET PEA—uwnique 
new type—also of La Brillant Pansies, and distinct 
New Dwarf Double Poppies, from Japan 


Free! 
Burpee’s Farm Annual 


“Leading American Seed Catalogue" 











Combination desk and bookcase in ma- 
hogany. Glass back to shield from draughts. 





Armchair convertible into table. Cush- 


; . : Screen for sewing-room, with movable 
ions of corduroy, black iron hinges. 


slats, pouches below and mirrors above. 
A handsome new book of 176 pages—tells the plain 
truth about Seeds, including rare Novelties which 
cannot be had elsewhere. Beautiful colored plates 
and hundreds of illustrations from Nature. Gives 
much information of real value to all who garden, 
and offers THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS in CASH 
PRIZES for 1899. Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


What 
lovely 
plants! 


This is the universal exclamation 
when ladies see plants that have been 
raised on 


Bowker’s Plant Food 


We have hundreds of testimonials to 
this effect. If you want fine, healthy 
plants in the house Bowker’s Fertilizer 
is a necessity. Enough for 30 plants 
3 months, 25 cts. Much larger one for 
50 cts., postpaid. 











be 





Black wicker armchairs with movable Seat upholstered in leather cloth for ver- Inlaid mahogany desk with window 


cushions. Good furniture for a hall. anda. Bronze nails are used as finish. screen. Simple construction and dull finish. 


Book on Window Gardening free with 
each package 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO. 


42 Chatham St., Boston 














Seat and chair upholstered in green velours. Mahogany bureau and A library desk in black oak; chairs of same upholstered in tapestry 
bedstead. Quiet tones prevail in the wall-paper and floor covering. fabrics. Carpet in deep red with unobtrusive pattern. 





EVERY HOME 


should be adorned with 
PALMS and other leaf and 
flowering Plants. We have 
44 wreenhouses full Also 
have hundreds of carloads of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Plants, 
Vines, Bulbs, Seeds 
Rarest new, choicest old 
Send for our catalk et 
| day—it tells it all; an elegant book, magazine 
profusely illustrated, free. 





Seeds, Plants, Roses, Bulbs, Small lrees, ete., 
mail, postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction ¢ 
teed; larger by express or freight. 45th yea 14 


greenhouses, LOOO acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 114, Painesville, Ohio 


CALIFORNIA K 


, ay 
Roses and Grape Vines 


Gs 
10c. Roses, postpale, . 2 $ . eT) 
3 Filo Grow 


PIERCE \ New California 1.00 


» Grape. Price, each, 
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P . P . P : Beautiful Art Rooklet on floral culture 
Wicker furniture with figured velvet cushions. White bookcase and MAILED FRE} 


mahogany desk. Crimson figured wall-paper, Green floor covering. A. L. KING ROSE CO., Ontarto, Cal. 


Comfortable living-room furniture. Built-in seats under windows. 
Carpet in plain color, with a few rugs. Draperies in warm shades. 


R 
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This is the first of a series of pages of pictures of gardens, selected from thousands of photo- 
graphs submitted in response to the JOURNAL’S prize offer. Out of the many sent there have 
been chosen those showing the most striking and artistic features, as well as many which are 
valuable because of the suggestions in them which may prove helpful to those who desire to 
make their home grounds attractive without great expense. Other pages in the series will give 
illustrations of rockeries, hedges, walks, rustic corners, and many interesting and unique 
features of gardens in all sections of the country. All of the prize pictures will be shown. 


High-growing plants, some flowering, have been so massed against fences in 
this Brooklyn yard as to make it a beautiful spot. Awarded a second prize. 


Se 


This picture of a studio garden in Washington, D. C., to which a second prize was awarded, is charming with 


This view of an aquatic garden in West Washington, D. C., is attractive 
its Roses of both shrubby and climbing varieties. The covered walk is one of its most attractive features. 


because of the display of Lotuses and Water Lilies. It received a second prize. 


2 a > 


A back-yard scene in Minsing, Canada, It shows a pleasing and informal arrangement of 


Market gardening, as carried on according to modern ideas, is illustrated in this third-prize 
shrubbery, annuals and house plants, besides a vine-clad roof. 


view, taken near Chicago. Neatness in the laying out of the garden is a conspicuous feature. 


This garden in Newport, Maine, is pleasing because of 


A garden on Lake George, New York, where Lilies 
its wealth of Campanulas and other old-fashioned flowers. 


This grape arbor in an Italian garden in Brookline, 
hardy border plants flourish along with annuals. 


Massachusetts, is as charming as it is practical. 
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Luxuriant shrubbery and a general air of neatness characterize this third-prize view of a 


A humble Indiana home wherein house-plants take the place, in summer, of the ordinary 
garden in Sherbrooke, Quebec. The double terrace makes a good background for flowers. 


garden flowers, some of them being most effectively grouped. 
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A much-in-little back-yard garden, fifty years old, in a down-town part of New 
York. Ivy has been advantageously used to cover abare wall. Awarded a third prize. 


The first prize was awarded for this photograph of a garden in Oswego, New York, 
showing what may be accomplished by the use of Lilies, when grown in quantities. 


A view of a garden in Bridgeton, New Jersey, showing the pleasing effect secured by a 
combination of grass-plat, shrubbery and artistically grouped plants. 


This picture of a garden in Montreal, Canada, shows what effects may be obtained by 
combinations of annuals, bedding and hardy border plants. It was given a second prize. 





A back-yard garden in Detroit, Michigan, where Caladiums, Cannas, Hydrangeas and 
Geraniums in profusion make the place both pleasant and homelike. 


This second-prize picture is of a Waynesborough, Pennsylvania, garden, in which 
Sunflowers, flowering vines and potted plants are all used to produce a pleasing effect. 





This view of a garden at Vaiden, Mississippi, with its Caladiums, Roses, Dahlias and Cannas, gives Photograph of a boy’s garden in Springfield, Illinois, which was awarded one of the 
an idea of the luxuriance which characterizes the flowers of the South. It received a third prize. third prizes. It iliustrates the charm of an informal arrangement of flowering plants. 
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FOOD FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN OVER FIFTY 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 








*THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF HEALTH AND DIET TALKS 


SHYSICAL and mental. nourish- 
ment cannot be separated, try as 
you may. Nature’s plans are 
hard to thwart. It is but a year 
or two before those remaining 
4 alive after fifty ,begin (if they 
4 can afford it) to go the rounds 
of the health resorts, hoping and expecting to 
find that which but a few years before they 
might have had and kept without cost or 
trouble. Speak to the successful American 
business man about his hurried and illy 
selected lunch, and he will quietly answer, 
‘*T have no time for selecting. I can eat 
anything. Where can you find a healthier 
specimen than I?’’ Watch him carefully 
until he reaches middle age. He has accu- 
mulated money, but at the expense of health 
and happiness—for the one lies in the other. 
His children are, no doubt, better off in 
worldly goods than he was at their age, but 
both he and they are weaker without being 
wiser, for, strange as it may seem, he has 
given them no lesson by which they may 
attain health, strength and contentment. 


~ 
Nature’s Laws Must be Observed 


HE last knowledge which seems to come 
to man is that of physical care. As 
he grows older, and the love of life grows 
stronger, he awakens to the fact that there is 
little energy or strength left, not on account 
of advanced age, but on account of the early 
neglect of Nature’s laws, which has so reduced 
his physique that now repairs and patches 
only make the worn places more prominent 
and weak. Much mischief, in the form of 
disease or impaired vigor, which shortens life, 
comes to civilized man through neglect or lack 
of knowledge of how to care for the body— 
the temple of the soul. A sound mind ina 
sound body is the only thing which can possi- 
bly make life worth the living. 

The taking of stimulants when stimulants 
are not needed, and working under false 
strength, is one of the chief causes of pre 
mature decay. Beyond the middle period of 
life man certainly needs less food than during 
the early, more vigorous periods. The child, 
in the building of the structure, needs goodly 
quantities of appropriate food. After the 
structure is completed he needs only such food 
as will quickly repair the tissues and give 
heat and force for muscular action. After 
the fiftieth milestone is reached the power 
for labor decreases, and with it there should 
also be a decrease in the quantity of food 
which is introduced into the stomach. 


” 
Lack of Knowledge Means Lack of Health 


HE want of acquaintance with different 
foods, their chemical elements, uses and 
value in the body, together with the false 
impressions acquired through lack of knowl- 
edge of one’s self, has much to do with early 
breakdowns. More than half of the diseases 
which embitter the middle and latter portions 
of our lives are due to avoidable errors in diet. 
Old age is certainly not desirable unless it be 
accompanied by perfect health. As civiliza- 
tion increases, and our knowledge of how to 
live becomes better and clearer, health and 
length of life must also increase. 

A perfect old age has its foundation laid 
in youth. One cannot dissipate for twenty- 
five or thirty years and then expect happiness 
and health for the asking. Where repairs 
seem quite perfect, trouble is continually 
cropping out. Decrepit old age has frequently 
its origin at birth. These so-called inherited 
troubles are, in nine cases out of ten, not 
inheritances, but contaminations. The old- 
time nurse, with her sugar and water, or still 
more deadly paregoric, or catnip tea, planted 
most firmly the first steps to much suffering 
in the years to follow. Happily for this 
generation, the intelligent training of the 
modern nurse removes such dangers. 


+ 
From Birth to Middle Age 
HERE is a period of ascendency, which we 
might place from birth to middle age, full 
maturity, which should last until at least the 
fiftieth year is reached; then a sort of stand- 
still condition until sixty or seventy, accord- 
ing to one’s methods of life; then a descend- 
ing period from that onward, when there is a 
lessening of material, and naturally a lessen- 
ing of activity, with less strength and energy. 
During the ascending, and even to the end of 
the middle period, materials and strength 
may be added to the body, and the parts 
developed according to their respective func- 
tions, so that all may grow together into a 
perfect harmony of perfect health. 
More nitrogenous foods may, and should, 
be used than in later life. Building and 
repairing are going on at the same time. 








*This is the first of a series of Health and 
Diet Talks which Mrs. Rorer will contribute 
to the Journal during 1899. In the next (the 
March) issue Mrs. Rorer will give a page of 
** Menus for a Month.”’ 


in Middle Life Fewer Meals are Required 
N THE normal descending, while the 
structure may be erect and all the organs 
well preserved, the natural weight and height 
maintained, there is certainly a gradual low- 
ering of the functions, which calls for less 
food. The bones and muscles become lighter 
and .weaker; the vigor of youth is lacking; 
there is a diminishing in the elasticity of the 
arteries, consequently they provide a feebler 
blood current, lowering all the digestive 
powers, making the smaller appetite of the 
aged but a natural result of natural causes. 
Obey all these signals of Nature, and neither 
stimulate nor take sufficient food to choke 
the slow-burning fires. 

The average person, however, turns to 
directly opposite methods. A cup of beef tea 
or an egg beaten up with milk is taken 
between meals to stimulate these naturally 
slowing movements. Alcohol, too, is fre- 
quently a standby, and always brings its 
own reward, lowering the health and shorten- 
ing the period of life. Fewer meals are re- 
quired, and the quantity of food taken at 
each meal should be less and of a more easily 
digested nature. In extreme old age it fre- 
quently becomes necessary to resume the two 
hour feedings of infancy, going back, as it 
were, to the period from which we started. 

+ 
Very Gentle Exercise Must be Taken 
T ALSO becomes necessary, as we pass into 
the descending period, to take lighter and 
gentler exercise, to avoid sudden changes 
from heat to cold, and long walks—in fact, to 
avoid anything which might disturb the feebly 
sustained equilibrium. Strange as it may 
seem, one cannot see in the economy of 
Nature the intentional feebleness of old age. 
She seems to have made sufficient provision 
for the early period of life, but not for this 
second childhood. This makes one feel that 
after the first stage of helplessness and strug 
gle for existence had passed, Nature intended 
the sheltering influences of civilization to 
bring us bodily perfection. 

The practice of eating before retiring is a 
most pernicious one if not carefully guarded 
by common-sense, Imagine a person going 
to rest and sleeping after a heavy supper, 
such as one usually sees eaten at a public 
restaurant by the average young or middle- 
aged person—lobster salad, raw oysters, 
followed, perhaps, by some sweet and a cup 
of coffee. Watch these individuals; they are 
always the first to break down in middle life— 
in fact, they are prematurely old, decrepit 
and worn out at fifty. 

Dissipation affects different persons in dif- 
ferent fashions. Some grow enormously 
stout, and die of apoplexy. Perhaps in an 
excited moment their lives go out like the 
snuffing off of a candle. Others grow thin, 
and gradually lose their powers, and are 
quietly put away to be cared for until Nature 
has consumed every particle of vital force. 
Others become imbecile, and live simply to 
be taken care of—a burden to themselves and 
a great care to those around them. 


oe 
More Rest, More Fresh Air, and Less Food 


HERE true hunger is felt after the last 
meal a glass of hot milk, sipped slowly 
before retiring, may increase the circulation in 
thestomach and relieve the brain. Stimulating 
foods, as beef tea, coffee, strong tea, or beef 
soups, should be avoided, as they are likely 
to prodvce wakefulness rather than rest. A 
teaspoontul of cocoa stirred into a cup of 
boiling water, and sipped slowly, may be 
taken. Avoid cold or iced foods at any time; 
they drive the blood from the stomach, and 
wakefulness and headache are the results. 

After passing fifty or sixty more rest is 
needed, plenty of fresh air, fewer meals, and 
those of the plainest, most nutritious and 
attractive sort: two meals a day, a breakfast 
at eight and a dinner at six o’clock; or two 
meals and a half, say, a light breakfast, a 
good substantial dinner at noonday, and a 
light supper. A suitable supper would be 
well-cooked cornmeal mush and milk, or two 
soft-boiled eggs and a piece of toast, or a pint 
of milk made into junket, or a shredded 
wheat biscuit with half a pint of hot milk and 
two tablespoonfuls of cream, or two slices of 
milk toast. 

By toast I do not mean bread slightly 
browned on the outside, but dried and 
slightly browned to the very centre—the 
object being to convert the starch by this 
second cooking into sugar, thus rendering it 
more easy of digestion. Cakes, preserves or 
stewed fruits, also highly seasoned salads, 
or pickles, should be avoided by the man or 
woman over fifty. In fact, the night meal of 
persons of this age should have the greatest 
care and thought given to its selection and 
preparation. Among the choice dishes suit- 
able for this meal may be mentioned whole 
wheat bread, butter or milk, or buttermilk, 
junket, cup custard, poached eggs on toast, 
chicken panada or broiled sweetbreads. 
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Abstain from All Sweets and Fried Foods 


LL sweets, stewed fruits or fried foods 
should be avoided. Half an hour before 
breakfast a cup of hot water should be sipped 
slowly. This will remove from the stomach 
any mucus that may have rested or collected 
there during the night. A couple of poached 
eggs, with a piece of carefully broiled bacon, 
or a broiled sweetbread, or a bit of broiled 
chicken, or a piece of carefully cooked white 
fish, with a cup of hot water, to which you 
have added about four tablespoonfuls of good 
French coffee, or a cup of cereal coffee with 
cream, anda bit of toast, gives the all- 
necessary food for breakfast. 

The noonday meal may be composed of a 
small piece of red meat, carefully cooked, 
occasionally a baked potato, some boiled rice 
or stewed macaroni with delicately made 
cream sauce, carefully cooked green vegeta- 
bles, whole wheat bread with an abundance 
of butter, and very simple desserts, such as 
rice and milk, baked apple, stewed prunes, 
sponge cake, cup custard or whipped cream. 

7 
Do Not Try to Stimulate the Appetite 


ARIETY in cooking takes the place of vari- 
ety in food, and where the kinds of food 
must be limited, change the manner of serving 
as frequently as possible. Do not try to 
increase or bring about an appetite; the very 
absence of appetite proves that there is little or 
nou digestion, and where foods are taken to 
bring about a gnawing or hankering of the 
stomach, which is by no means true appetite, 
disease will quickly follow. A very bad and 
a very prevalent habit is the taking of stimu- 
lants or severe acids, such as orange juice, 
previous to a meal, to irritate the stomach 
into action. A stomach thus irritated will 
soon give out, and life be quickly ended. 
Beef and mutton may be chopped fine 
before cooking, made into small cakes, and 
broiled or cooked on a dry plate in a hot 
oven. As meats are not acted upon by the 
saliva, the chewing may better be done by a 
machine. Starchy foods, however, must be 
masticated. When the teeth are poor and the 
gums tender, breads well baked may be 
toasted brown and hard, and then softened 
with hot milk or water. This browning con- 
verts the starch into sugar and serves the 
purpose of mastication. Mush, or any of the 
oatmeal preparations, should be eaten very 
slowly and held in the mouth for a moment 
or two or they will more than likely cause 
fermentation, which is also a frequent result 
of drinking tea with sugar and milk. 


7 
Foods Best Adapted for People Over Fifty 


Or THE animal foods best adapted for 

these declining years, are simply cooked, 
full-grown fowls, game, mutton, white fish, 
sweetbreads, well-cooked tripe (not pickled), 
broiled bacon; milk, either plain or mixed 
with barley water or made into junket; lightly 
cooked eggs, and a little sapsago cheese 
sprinkled over bread and butter; soups, such 
as chicken or fish purée or teat cream soups; 
vegetable foods, as rice, baked white potato, 
baked and mashed sweet potato; zwieback, 
well-cooked oatmeal. wheatlet, cornmeal 
mush or mush bread. All top-ground vege- 
tables may be used, but all roots, such as 
beets, turnips, carrots, parsnips and salsify, 
should be avoided. Sub-acid fruits, such as 
ripe peaches, figs, dates, guavas, prunes, 
baked apples or bananas, may be used, but 
avoid sweets such as puddings, pastries and 
cakes. For dessert use cup custard, plain 
custard, whipped cream, and rice pudding 
without eggs. 

Such meat dishes as require chopping are 
to be recommended, not that meat really 
requires more minute division than vege- 
tables, but because both are more easily 
digested if the fluids can attack all parts at 
the same time. The necessity for the masti- 
cation of starches, which I have always claimed 
to be absolutely necessary, is not to render 
them soft nor to make them more easy to swal- 
low, but to thoroughly mingle with them the 
alkaline secretions of the mouth, which are 
supposed to convert them, or to assist in their 
conversion, into suyar. For this reason 
gruels and mushes are not always best. 
They will slip down unmingled, and conse- 
quently partly undigested. 


7 
Exercise Care in Changes of Diet 


VEGETABLE or animal foods may be used 

in common, as has been the habit, unless 
there is an inclination to kidney disturbance. 
It is well known that the urinary excretion is 
increased and rendered more acid by animal 
foods, especially red meats. The amount of 
urea is increased, while a vegetable diet tends 
to the opposite. Meats are more stimulating 
than other forms of animal foods, conse- 
quently seem to satisfy hunger more quickly 
and more completely than vegetables. From 
this fact we are frequently led into the belief 
that they are the better foods for common use. 
While there is no doubt that man can exist 
on either sort of food, he reaches the highest 
health development on a well-proportioned 
mixed diet. Great care must be exercised in 
change of diet, especially after fifty; the meat 
eater must come gradually to correct methods 
of one part animal and three parts vegetable 





foods, and then aim to still reduce this after 


approaching the seventieth milestone. 





Editor’s Note—Mrs. Rorer’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title ‘‘Mrs. Rorer’s 


| 


Answers to Questions,'’ will be found on page 36 | 


of this issue of the Journal. 
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haps their ill-humor arises from 
an overdose of grease. Keep the 
family always even-tempered and 
happy by using Cottolene for 
shortening and frying instead of 
greasy animal fats. 
with 


Food cooked 


Cottolcne 


is always light, wholesome and 
digestible. Cottolene is refined 
vegetable oil and choice beef 
suet — absolutely pure, clean 
and healthful. It is a safeguard 
against dyspepsia. Recommended 
by eminent physicians and expert 
cooks in preference to all other 
shortening and frying mediums. 

The genuine Cotto- 
lene is sold every- 
where in one to ten 
pound yellow tins, 
with our trade- 
marks—" Collolene” 
aud sfeer’s head in 
cotton-plant wreath 
—on every tin. Not 


guaranteed if sold 
in any other way 


Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago. St.Louis. New York. Montreal 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. uta. 
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HAPPY CHILDREN 


“Children are Love’s flowers to brighten the 
world.” Let them be kindly nourished. 

Quaker Oats contains every food element required 
to perfectly nourish children during the period of 
rapid growth. It gives them strong, lithe bodies, 
clear eyes, good teeth and rosy cheeks. 




















Lady to show * Don’t Worry” Nuggets, 

anted: and easily take one hundred orders per 
week. Sample copy, postpaid, 40 cents. Sixth 

Thousand. From Epictetus, Emerson, Browning, George Eliot 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 47 East 10th Street, New York 
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IN THE NEW FLEMISH LACE 
By Sara Hadley 





FLEMISH LACE EDGING FOR DINNER CLOTH 


T NO time in the history of hand- 

made lace have more gratifying 

o specimens been produced than at 
present. The laces of to-day are 

easily made, showy, durable and compara 
tively inexpensive. It is within the power 
of any woman who is skillful with her needle 
to supply herself with quantities of lace just 
as ‘‘real,’’ if not as costly, as the products 





FIGURES USED IN FLEMISH LACE 


of foreign countries These modern-day 
laces may be utilized for many practical pur 
poses to which those of European countries 
cannot be put, and may thus become doubly 
valuable to their owners. The variety of 
hand-made lace shown in the designs on this 
page is the newest, and bears the honor of 
being a thoroughly American product, despite 
its name. The quaintness of its designs 
renders Flemish lace suitable for adorn 
ing antique furniture with its odd 
shapes and graceful curves 
be FITTING up a house with lace 
decorations, if the lace-maker and 
designer cannot see the furnishings she 
should be given an accurate description 
of them, from the style of the furniture to 
the coloring of the carpets and hangings. 
If there are antique articles to be overlaid 
with lace, such as simall tables, side 
boards, bureaus, etc., exact sizes should 
be sent her, and these should also be ac 
companied by a paper pattern of the 
surface of each piece of furniture for 
which the lace covers are to be designed 





A FLORAL DESIGN 


‘INE linen braids, quite unlike 
those used for Battenberg and 
Renaissance lace, are necessary to 
the development of Flemish lace. 
These, with a design, lace thread 
and pointless needles, are all the 
materials necessary, unless it may be 
a square of leather on which to baste 
the muslin design. For this, how 
ever, may be substituted stiff brown 
paper or any fabric sufficiently heavy 
to hold the design out smoothly. 

Just here it may be stated that 
in addition to the uses of Flemish 
lace as set forth on this page, it may 
be most stylishly adapted to yokes 
and ornaments for dresses, to deep 
collars to opera cloaks, for crowns 
to velvet bonnets and hats, for bod 
ices, bodice fronts, boleros and 
girdles, and for many other dainty 
embellishments of the toilette. Such 
designs may or may not, as desired, 
include figures of animals, birds and 
reptiles. Floral and scroll designs, 
however, are in better taste for the 
purpose just mentioned. 





HE Flemish lace edge shown is made with 
Raleigh or picot bars for the filling-in 
work. The lace is seven inches wide and 
intended for lambrequin borders, borders to 
table-cloths, or any dining-room linen on 
which it would be appropriate. 

The figures shown in illustration are those 
which are used in making the lace. They 
may be purchased separately or in quantity, 
according to the necessities 
of the design. 

They come in natural 
sizes from two to four or five 
inches wide or long, and are 
made of the braid and with 
the stitches described. 

The floral centrepiece, 
plate doily and finger-bow] 
doily illustrated belong to 
the same set. The design is 
of the floral 
variety 
and is very 
graceful 
and at 
tractive. 
Intermin 
gled with 
the regular 
Flemish 
lace stitch 
are others 
of still finer 
varieties. The picot bars 
and spiders or rosettes in 
terspersed here and there 
make it most attractive. 


+ 
(}" POLISHED wood 

nothing could be 
more beautiful in the way of 
table lace; on satin or fine 


damask it 
is equally 
sumptuous 
The centre 
piece is 
twenty-eight 
inches in di 
ameter, the 
plate doily 
thirteen, and 
the finger-bowl doily five or six inches. 
Doilies for  toilet-tables, dressing-cases, 
bureaus, or for any special use, must be of 
a size suitable for the space they are to 
occupy. Such sizes must, of course, be 
determined by the person ordering them 


~ 

N EXQUISITE doily for a rose-bowl is 
shown in illustration. The centre is of 
linen five or six inches in diameter, and the 
border is of the same width, the doily when 
complete measuring about eighteen inches 
across. The characteristic figures of Flemish 
lace are present in the design, and, like the 
other doilies, the edge is finished with a 
dainty picot border The filling-in stitches 
are open and lacelike, this bringing out the 

full design in the most perfect manne 


FLORAL FINGER-BOWL DOILy 





CENTREPIECE IN FLORAL DESIGN 


HOME 
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A PLATE DOILY 


PLATE doily in the popular bird design is 
shown in illustration. It is twelve inches 

in diameter. The centre is of fine linen and 
the lace border is attached by the regular 
buttonhole stitch. A centrepiece to match a 
set of these doilies should be twenty-eight 
inches in diameter, and the finger-bow] doilies 
measure five or six inches across. Ivory, 
cream or white braids may be used for the set. 
The centrepiece in illustration is twenty- 
seven inches in diameter. The centre is of 
fine, firm linen, to which the lace border is 
attached by buttonhole stitch. In the border 
are a dragon, a griffon, a snail, a frog, a bird, 
a bee, a lizard and a dragon-fly. Each of 
these figures is from two to four inches in 





FLEMISH LACE CE! 





length or width, which makes the border six 
or seven inches wide when completed. <A 
very graceful floral design is entwined about 
the figures, and the filling in is done in 
Flemish stitch, which, it will be seen, looks 
like coarse net, and, according to the length 
of the stitch, results in oval or oblong open 
ings closely resembling honeycomb 





A ROSE-BOwWL DOILy 


LEMISH lace is shown to best 
advantage upon polished tables 
rather than carved ones, and in 
borders of lambrequins and draperies. 
Dark polished wood brings into 
prominence the unique designs char 
acterizing this variety of lace, the 
special feature of which is the in 
troduction of figures similar to those 
shown. The other illustrations show 
how these figures are distributed, 
and also how they are connected 
withthe floral portions of the designs 
by the Flemish lace stitch and 
Raleigh bars. 

Legend, tradition, history, old pi 
tures, prints and engravings have all 
contributed to the evolution of 
modern Flemish lace. Each fur 
nished a suggestion or an idea which 
aided its predecessor or founded its 
successor, and together the quaint in 
spirations unfolded a unique and 
attractive lace, and one which hat 
monizes as perfectly with heirlooms 
and antiques as with the furnishings 
of the present day 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Natural Curve 
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Bias Velveteen 


(ireat 
Durability 


High-Art 
Elegance 


The “ natural curve” 
makes it fit the rounded 
skirt as though a part 
of it. 


The “great durabil- 
ity’’ protects the skirt, 
and makes it last, and 


look well while it lasts. 


The “ high-art 
gance’”’ dresses the skirt 


ele- 


in superlative richness. 





Be sure that “*S. H. & M.” is 
stamped on back. 26 shades. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, drop a 
postal to S$. H. « M. Co., Box 6, 
Station A, New York. 
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:) HOME AND VILLAGE 
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IN FIVE ARTICLES, OF WHICH THIS IS THE FOURTH: STORIES AND STORY-TELLING 


a INCE the beginning of the world 
. mothers have been story- 
tellers, forced to practice the 
art whether they would or not, 
and since it was not considered 
essential that they should 
receive instruction in the 
schools a larger capacity re- 
mained in their minds for the storage of 
myth and fable and legend. When we talk 
to women of story-telling then we talk to 
them of something which is theirs by inherit- 
ance as much as an aptitude for needlework, 
although like that art it needs practice to 
attain perfection. The word mother presup- 
poses the word child, and the child who does 
not care for stories is as difficult to find as 
the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow. 

The story has commonly been told, no 
doubt in all times, more to amuse the little 
people and to keep them quiet than for any 
deeper reason, and any instruction it might 
have conveyed was given unconsciously. It 
is by no means universally understood, eve 
now, that it is at once literature and the 
drama, science and history to the youthful 
mind, nor that it is one of the most valuable 
means which a mother can employ for giv- 
ing moral guidance and bringing the force of 
example to bear upon the child’s intelligence. 

Sd 
Stories Which Have Decided Destinies 
HERE are many cases in which a well- 
told story is of marked effect in deter- 
mining the course of future lifeand occupation. 
A noted genealogist, for instance, traces his 
interest in kin and lineage, and the bent 
of his manhood’s labors, to the thrilling tale 
he often heard as a child at his grandfather's 
knee, of the founder of the family, who was 
thrown upon these coasts, a shipwrecked 
sailor, many a year before. 

The veriest baby feels and shows a pleasure 
in hearing rhymes and jingles, attracted by 
the musical voice and the cadence of sylla- 
bles rather than the meaning, no doubt, yet 
thereby gaining a power of attention which 
will be of service later in life. This is, per- 
haps, the beginning of interest in literature; or 
if it may not be called by so lofty a name, may 
at least be considered the first steps toward 
joy in the music of verse. 

If we should try to catalogue the benefits 
derived by the child from an early and a con- 
stant hearing of the right kind of stories we 
would be surprised at the bulky volume that 
would grow under our hands. 

If we take the subject of story-telling on 
the moral side we see at once that the heroes 
of our histories become ideals upon which 
the little one unconsciously forms himself. 
Listen to the echoes of your own childhood, 
if you doubt the statement, and see if a story 
of long ago does not come back to you, a 
faint, far-off strain that once made the music 
of your days, for 





The eye grown dim to present things 
Has keener sight for bygone years, 
And sweet and clear, to deafening ears, 

rhe bird that sang at morning sings.”’ 

Do you remember how you shuddered at 
the very thought of disobedience when that 
unfortunate little maid—what was her name? 
—defied her mother’s commands and was lost 
in the dark forest? Do you remember Harry 
and his dog Trusty, and how the boy was put 
to bed on the day of his birthday party be- 
cause he abused his faithful companion ? 


~ 
Some Liitle Heroes Whom Children Love 


O YOU recall that small heroine who, left 
alone in the lighthouse, climbed the 
tower and, lighted the lamp herself to save the 
sailors tossing inthe storm below? And have 
you forgotten—though of course you have 
not, nobody could—that heroic Dutch boy 
who, discovering the leak in the dyke, stopped 
it with his own hand, and sat there all the 
night, cold, hungry and cramped with pain, 
until help came in the morning ? 

These few instances serve to show how 
stories may quicken thesympathies of chil- 
dren as well as furnish them with hero types. 
Much thoughtlessness and cruelty might be 
prevehted at the moment and averted for the 
future if the imagination were sufficiently 
quickened to see as by reflected light the 
desires and feelings of others, whether they 
be the birds with wings, the animals with 
paws, or little human brothers. 


Editor's Note—Miss Smith's series of articles, 
‘The Kindergarten Possible to Every Home and 
Village,’’ was begun in the Journal of November, 
1898. The following have been published: 

The Kindergarten in Home and 
Neighborhood Work November, 1898 
The Kindergarten Gifts . . »« December, “ 
The Kindergarten Occupation January, 1899 
The series will be concluded in the next (the 


March) issue with an article on ‘‘The Kindergarten 
Songs and Games." 


Hearing Stories Quickens the Imagination 
F WE could prove that story-telling is one 
of the most efficient helps in cultivating 
the imagination we should have made good 
its claim to consideration in home and school, 
For imagination is a power in life because it 
gives us ideals toward which we may aspire; 
it is a power in Jabor because it is allied to 
invention; it is a power in that it helps us to 
pass outside our own experience and appre- 
ciate the views of others, and it is a power 
in that it may fill the mind with beautiful 
images which push out in their growth those 
which are vicious and degraded. 

‘Train the imagination,’’ says Richter, 
‘and a child can play by himself,’’ and if 
this sometimes most desirable end could be 
reached, there is no overworked, harassed 
mother but would gladly do her part toward 
bringing it about. 

Shall we make further additions to our list 
of the benefits of story-telling? We may 
find them in the habit of concentrated atten- 
tion to which it gives rise, in the new and 
valuable words it adds to the vocabulary, 
and in the pleasant introduction it makes to 
science and history as well as to literature. 

+ 
Listening to Stories Trains the Brain 

T IS valuable, too, in a very practical way 
as a means of vocal training. The child 
who is accustomed to hearing well-told stories 
is necessarily accustomed toa well-modulated 
voice, used with proper inflection and appro- 
priate expression. What he constantly hears 
he cannot choose but imitate, and this not 
only helps to form his ordinary speech, but 
passes onward into school lifeand makes him 


_a clear and expressive reader when the time 


for oral reading comes. 

We kindergartners believe that if the 
best results are to come from story-telling 
it should be begun very early—long before 
interest in books has made its appearance, 
and that in the simplest way it may be prac- 
ticed as soon as the baby begins to talk- 
indeed, it may be begun just as soon as the 
baby begins to understand what its mother 
or its nurse says to him. 

We advocate telling the tales rather than 
reading them because, first, it is the method 
by which the race received them when the 
world was young, and therefore inherently 
suitable to the young child. 

Second, we come into much closer relation 
with the hearer in this way, and are better 
able to adopt voice and manner, gesture and 
length of recital to the transparent needs so 
near at hand. Again, the narrative seems 
much more real and impressive and personal, 
much more a ‘‘ truly story,’’ as the children 
say, if it seems to come direct from the heart 
rather than from a cold, printed page; and 
last, in reading, the eyes are hidden, and to 
young children the expression in the eyes of 
their mothers during the recital of either a 
rhyme or a story seems absolutely necessary 
to its complete comprehension. 


+ 
Mothers Should Learn the Art 

T IS questionable whether we ever entirely 
outgrow the feeling that we can under- 
stand better when we can see the face of the 
speaker, for notice the shifting of seats, the 
bending and twisting that go on in church to 
get within the range of the minister’s eyes, 
although his voice may be audible in every 

part of the building. 

Notice, too, the immediate effect upon 
the congregation when he lays aside his 
notes, takes off his spectacles and illustrates 
some point of his sermon by an anecdote. 
‘* When I was in Jerusalem,’’ he begins, and 
immediately the drowsy awake, and all 
wandering eyes are turned upon him. 

There is obviously great diversity in nat- 
ural gift for the art I am urging upon my 
readers. Some women are ‘born. story- 
tellers,’’ as the saying is, and these are by no 
means always educated persons—in fact, are 
likely to be the opposite, for too early and 
too much reading often weakens the memory 
and the power of lively narration. Let us 
agree at the outset that some mothers have 
little aptitude for this branch of child culture, 
that they find it difficult to learn and can 
never hope to excel in it. Whatthen? The 
only recourse is to begin very early when the 
children are quite undeveloped, confident 
that by the time they shall have become 
critical we, by much practice, shall have 
grown nearer to perfection. It is folly to say 
that we cannot learn to do these things. We 
are not called upon to write the stories, nor 
even to make them over; indeed, it were best 
not to make the attempt so long as there are 
masters in literature to do it for us; but if we 
are thoroughly in earnest, and endowed with 
ordinary gifts, we shall gain a gratifying 
measure of success in this new field of work. 
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Mothers’ Clubs Should Study the Subject 
T WILL be well for the members of the 
Mothers’ Clubs to take up story-telling as 
one of their regular subjects of study. When 
the value of the art is understood let cer- 
tain typical stories be selected—really fine 
ones which will repay thought and study—and 
let these be given out to various persons to 
prepare for the next meeting. The thread of 
the tale must, of course, be memorized, and as 
much of the language as will make it fall 

trippingly from the tongue without break. 

The first story practiced it may be neces- 
sary to repeat to one’s self a score of times 
before one can feel sure enough of it to tell it 
aloud, and even then before it is given at 
the club it would be well to try it with the 
children and see how those able critics regard 
it. The second effort will doubtless be much 
easier, but no work of this kind, however 
protracted it may be, can be considered 
wasted, for it gives the best of training to the 
memory and to the powers of expression, 
as well as furnishes a valuable test of self- 
possession and readiness for emergencies. 

+ 
Selecting Stories for Young Children 

N SELECTING a tale for young children 
an important thing for the novice to con- 
sider is its length, and here the size of the 
audience must be counted with as well as the 
class of homes it represents. Your own child, 
for instance, who is accustomed to conversa- 
tion, and has already some command of lan- 
guage, would hear and profit by a story twice 
as long, perhaps, as would a neglected street 
waif to whom the exercise is altogether new. 
It is generally conceded that children of five 
to seven years do not give close and voluntary 
attention for more than fifteen minutes at a 
time, and ten minutes will generally be found 
quite enough for a really finished tale, while 
the first essays in the art need not occupy a 

third of this time. 

The language in which the narrative is 
clothed must be conceded to be a subject of 
some importance if we believe that the child 
is learning the beauties of his mother-tongue 
as he listens. If, therefore, there be any 
member of the club who is conscious that 
early associations are stronger than education 
in her case, and that her expressions are 
not always absolutely correct, it would be 
well for her to memorize the tale entirely, 
lest she propagate her errors by trusting too 
much to her own method of speaking. 

+ 
Telling Stories to Little Children 
ya we speak of telling stories to the 
little people, prose narratives seem to 
be commonly understood, and as commonly 


used, but there is no mistake greater than to | 
suppose that children are not susceptible to | 


the charms of poetry. They care more for 
it, on the contrary, than the majority of 
grown people, whether for the melody, the 
rhythm, the rhymes, the short lines, the sim- 
plicity and picturesqueness of expression, or 
for all these reasons together, which makes it 
a thing pleasantly different from common 
speech. Goethe advised that every child 
should see a pretty picture and hear a beauti- 
ful poem every day, and if we would not ban- 
ish the charm of poetry from mature life it 
behooves us to follow his advice and subject 
the child to its influence at the time of great- 
est susceptibility. 

We must beware, however, of giving a 
one-sided development by confining ourselves 
too much to one branch of literature; we 
must include in our repertory some well- 
selected myths, fairy stories which are pure 
and spiritual in tone, and a fable now and then, 
Nature stories, hero tales, animal anecdotes, 
occasional narratives about good, wholesome 
children, neither prigs nor infant villains, 
plenty of fine poetry, as has been said, and, 
for the older ones of the family, legends, 
allegories and historic happenings. These 
must be administered according to the age 
and development of the little ones under our 
care, and diversified to suit their several and 
particular needs. More explicit or fuller 
directions can hardly be given without knowl- 
edge of the special case in question. 

+ 
All Children Love the Old Favorites 


LARGE stock of stories is not essential 

for little children. They feel, as Bulwer 
said, the beauty and the holiness that dwell 
in the customary and the old; and they are 
well pleased—and it is best that it should 
be so—with hearing the same old favorites 
repeated again and again, in song or in story, 
from their mothers’ lips. 

As to the sources whence our repertory 
may be drawn, the various kindergarten 
magazines are glad to furnish expert advice 
on the subject; the Literature Committee of 
the International Kindergarten Union lately 
published a long and well-selected list of 
books suitable for the purpose, and the 
National Congress of Mothers has lately sent 
out a pamphlet on children’s literature which 
is very carefully classified. 

There is no lack of material; there is no 
lack of advisers; there is certainly no lack 
of hearers, for, failing children of our own, 
there are always the waifs of the hospitals, 
asylums, shelters, refuges and foundling 
homes to whom every right-minded woman’s 
thoughts must go out in love and pity. No, 
there is no lack but one 
enter upon a work that blesses. him that gives 
and him that takes, and only one place to 
find it—in your own heart. 
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MELLIN'S FOOD 
BABY 


daughter, Marjoric, taken 
when she was ten months old. . 
She is at present a little over 
anything but Mellin’s Food 
and has never seen a sick day. 
We attribute the majority of 
her good health and happiness 
to Mellin’s Food, 
Mark F. Brown, 
Norwich, N.Y. 


A free sample on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 











Don’t Risk the 
Baby’s Health 


by using rubber nipples. They are neither 
clean nor sanitary; therefore not healthful, 
and not fit to convey food to the infant. 


The King Silver Nipple 


is always sweet and healthful, and 

the only proper nipple. It is 

Sterling Silver, not rubber, and is 
Non-Collapsible 
Non-Absorptive 











Does not irritate the mouth. 
Easily and effectually cleaned. 
Uniform in delivery of milk. 
It prevents wind colic. 


The King Silver Nipple 
costs $1.00 


and is cheaper in the end, 
for one does the work 
where fifty of the rubber 
kind are necessary dur- 
ing the nursing period. 
If after a month’s trial it does not satisfy, send 
it back, and your dollar will be promptly refunded. 


Reference—Any Bank in Providence 


HALL & LYON CO., Providence, R.I. 
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Correct Styles, ‘inest Engraving 
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on our Watermarked Papers 


Mail Orders Receive Special Attention 
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ANY people make the mistake of buying 

a globe in which to keep fish. This 
form of aquarium is not suitable for the 
purpose; it distorts every object placed in 
the water, and subjects a fish toa change of 
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FIGURE 3 


square or oblong tank is 
preferable. Any one 
wishing to build a tank 
should first decide upon 
the size; then get five 
pieces of glass, which, when put together, will 
form a box of the required dimensions. Plate 
glass from an eighth to a quarter of an inch 
in thickness is strong enough for any tank 


FIGURE 4 


+ 

EASURE the pane of glass to be used for 
the bottom, and obtain a piece of well 
seasoned wood from one to two inches longer 
and wider than the measurement of glass, and 
about one inch and a half thick. Then buy 
ten cents’ worth of white lead and a bottle 
of some good crockery mender to use as 
cement. An eighth of a yard of leatherette 
is needed to 
bind the cor- 


ners. You 
will need, 
also, a piece 


of fine wire to 
go around 
the tank, and 
ten cents’ 
worth of as 
phaltum var 
nish. 

Build the 
tank in the 
following 
manner: Place 
the piece of 
glass which is 


the bottom in 
the centre of 
a board, and 
mark the ex- 
act size of 
glass on the board. Stand the sides upright, 
care being taken to hold them perfectly still, 
and run the pencil closely around the outside 
of them; then with a rule carry the lines out 
to the edge of the board. Saw a groove 
hetween the lines about half an inch deep. 
Smear the under side of the bottom piece 





SAGITTARIA 


How to Construct, Stock and Keep One 
By F. Oliver Nugent 


to be used as” 
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of glass with crockery cement and 
place in position on the board as 
shown in Figure 1. 

Lay a heavy weight upon it for 
five minutes. During this proc- 
ess take enough white lead to 
fill the grooves and fasten the cor- 
ners. Pour in a little crockery 
cement and mix thoroughly. 
Smear with pure crockery cement 
the edges of the glass already fixed 
to the board, gently, so as not to 
move it. Fill the grooves with the 
mixture of white lead and cement; smear the 
bottom and the two end edges of each side 
piece with crockery cement and press them 
into the grooves, as illustrated in Figure 1. 

~ 
te a piece of strong twine around the out- 
side to keep the corners close together, 
and measure the depth of the tank on the 
inside and cut four strips of leatherette, an 





TAPE GRASS (VALLISNERIA) 


inch in width, the exact length. Crease them 
in the centre, allowing the right side to face 
in. Give them a coating of white-lead mix 
ture, and place them in all of the corners 
Figure 2 shows the glass sides in position. 
Cut four more strips about an inch longer 
Crease with the right side out, then take off the 
twine, coat strips with 
lead mixture, and place 


in the 


upper end, and AY OE 





DucK WEED 


POND WEED 


turn the ends over so as to end on the inside. 
Hold tightly in place. Figure 4 shows the 
tape on outside corners. 

Now wind a piece of fine.wire about the 
outside and cover this with a strip of leather 
ette. Run along the seams at the bottom of 
the tank inside and outside with some of the 
white-lead mixture, and allow it to dry for at 
least three days. Figure 5 shows the tank 
with all of the corners bound 

> 

FTER making sure that the white lead is 
thoroughly dry, clean the corner strips 
and glass. Next give the corners, seams and 
board a coating of asphaltum varnish. This 
must be most carefully done, as white lead is 
poisonous to the fish. Figure 6 represents 

the tank when it is entirely finished. 

It is always a good rule to fill the tank 
with water after it has been varnished, and 
let it stand over night, to remove any free 
particles of dust, etc. Plenty of work will be 
found to do while your tank is drying—col 
lecting sand, building arches, and making a 
net with which to catch specimens of fish 





MERMAID WEED 


them on the outside of the ~ 
corners. Figure 3 shows 
the tape on inside corners, x 

Cut a V-shaped piece T > . 
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GOOD net may be 

made by taking a 
piece of stout wire, form 
ing a loop by twisting 
one end, running the 
other end into a stick, 
and sewing a piece of 
mosquito netting to the 
wire. The sand and 
pebbles for the aquarium 
may be collected from 
the bed of a_ stream. 
rhe arches may be built 
of any kind of rock and 
pebbles stuck 
with cement. 


together 


NY plant 
which grows 
in streams or 
ponds, or upon 
their margin, is 
suitable for the 
aquarium. One 
of the most deco- 
rative is Mer 
maid weed. 
Tapegrass may be 
found inanyslow 
running stream. 
The little 
Bladderwort 
may be known by its cluster of yellow flowers. 
Willow moss is extremely useful. The 
Hornwort is decorative. Pond weed makes 
a resting place for the insects. Nitella may 
be found at the bottom of ponds. There are 
eight kinds of Sagittaria found in this 
country; of these Sagi//aria Na/lans is the 
most satisfactory for the aquarium 
7. 
HEN the tank is thoroughly clean and 
dry you may prepare the bed of your 
aquarium. The sand, thoroughly cleaned, 
should be distributed evenly upon the bottom 
of the tank to the depth of two inches or so. 
Over this strew a layer 
of pebbles, and place 
your arches and plants 
in position. If you find 
that the plants are inse 
cure a small quantity of 
ri lay should be fastened 





SMALL BLADDERWORT 





to their roots, besides 
weighting them with 
pebbles. Then pour 
in the water Never 
use boiled water. 
While filling, place 
your left hand, palm 
up, near the sand, HORNWORT 
and pour the water 


gently over your palm, so that it will 
trickle down without disturbing the roots 
or washing up the sand. Keep your hand 
just above the water and gradually fill the 
tank to within two or three inches of the 
top. A piece of thin, smooth wood should 
now be used to disengage and float out in 
a natural way the foliage of the various 
plants. The water in the tank will evapo 
rate according to the temperature; when 
it evaporates an inch add an equal amount 
of water. If rightly stecked with animal 
and plant life it is seldom or never necessary 
to change the water. 
Before putting in the fish, drop in a few 


common pond snails and tadpoles. These 
will consume the decaying vegetation 
As the tritons feed upon the minute para 


sitical insects that 
injure aquatic plants 
they are really useful 
in the aquarium 
The frog is a relative 
of the triton, and, 
in a tadpole state, 
the two cannot easily 
be distinguished 
as they grow, how 
ever, the difference 
isapparent. Among 
insects, the boatfly 
is worth having. 
You will find him in 
any stagnant pond 
Phe margined beetle 
is also quite useful, 





HE animals 
and fish 
should be fed at 
a certain hour 
every day witha 
few small pieces 
of cracker. Once 
a week 
piece of raw beef 
impaled on a 
straw should be 
vyiven to each 
If the beef is 
lropped into the 
water there is al 
ways the danger 
that one or more 
greedy fellows 
will seize it all. 


a small 
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PURCHASE FROM US DIRECT 


Everything "ine Garden 


‘Everything for the Garden ”’ is the title 
of our Catalogue for 1899, and it really is 
a 190-page book, 9xil inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 





from Nature, we show, as in a looking- 
glass, the best of the old and the latest 
of the new. 


To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberai offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 
To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and who incloses 
us 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-Cent “ Empire State ” Collection 
of Seeds, containing one packet each of 
New Large-Flowering Sweet Peas, New 
Butterfly Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New 
Golden Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, 
and Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-Cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue 


to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON:.C0 


353.37 Coatzanor$§7New York 


AND INSTRUMENTS FOR BAND AND 
MUSIC ORCHESTRA. Mandolins, Banjos, Guitars, 
Drums, Fifes, et Pianw Music, one-half off. 
CATALOGUES FPREE 


4. W. PEPPER, Eighth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We Keep Everything Musical 











New 
Toilet 


Violet 


W aters 


For the Bath 
After Shaving 

In the Nursery 
Everywhere 

Refreshing, deli 

cate and delightful 
LAZELL’S These Toilet Waters 
White are better than many 
high-priced extracts 
now on the market. 
The odors are true to 
Nature, and the name 
of LAZELL, standing, 
as it does, for the very 
best in perfumes, is a 
guarantee of the fine 
quality of these goods. 
We will send you a free 

sample upon request. 
Lazell, Dalley & Co. 
Manufacturing Perfumers 

New York City 


LAZELL’S 
Carnation 
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McCall’s jean 


The practical woman *s maga 
{ zine. It is a gem; it illus 
j trates, “ ith be: autiful colored 

plates, the latest fashions; 
/ it treats of topics of real 
value to women—dressmak 
ing economies, fancy work, 
household hints, fiction, etc. 
Subscribe to-day, or send 5c. 
forlatestcopy. Lady agents 
vanted. Write for terms. 


McCall Bazar Patterns 


The No-Seam- Allowance Pattern 
They lead the style, are the i 
best-fitting, most up-to-date, 
simple, reliable, and econ omi 
cal paper patterns mi ade; they 
are adapted to the human 
form; they are only ae and 
15c. each, none higher; they 
are illustrated in McCALL’s 
MaGazineé. Ask for them; 
they are sold in nearly every 
city and town, or by mail from 

The McCall Co., Pub’rs, 138-146 W. 14th St., New York } 
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WHAT HE MUST KNOW AND WHAT HE WILL BE PAID IN EACH 


*The First of Two Articlese—By Barton Cheyney 


HERE has never 
been a time when 
industry held such rich 
prizes within the reach 
of skilled hands and 
trained minds as those 
which she offers the 
American artisan to- 
day. While machinery 
has revolutionized the 
methods of manufacture and production, and 
changed them vastly in the past decade, 
there is more call for highly skilled workers, 
and a stronger incentive for the American 
lad to learn some craft or trade, than ever 
existed in the past. There are more oppor- 
tunities for the highly efficient artisan than 
ever before, no matter in what particular kind 
of skilled labor he may excel. But the new 
conditions of manufacture that have arisen 
make it more difficult than formerly for a lad 
to master a trade in a thorough, comprehen- 
sive way, and consequently it is observed 
that many of the younger men in the ranks of 
skilled workers who are doing the most 
exacting and remunerative work are from 
European countries, where there is a better 
apprenticeship system than obtains here 
vy 
Best Places to Learn Trades 
id IS not easy to find an opportunity in 
the big cities or in the great industrial 
plants anywhere for a lad to learn a trade 
thoroughly. There the work is so divided 
and specialized that the boy would be singu- 
larly fortunate if able to thoroughly familiar- 
ize himself with all the various subdivisions 
and details. In the smaller cities and towns 
are the best chances to be found. Here the 
work is less specialized, and a lad can perfect 
himself in every detail of his chosen craft, 
and it is this all-around, comprehensive 
knowledge that the industrial world is 
demanding of the men who are to fill its 
responsible positions. 

In this direction the manual training 
schools and the trades schools are doing 
admirable work, the value and influence of 
which are too poorly understood. When it is 
possible, a lad who aspires to become qa skilled 
workman cannot do better than to attend one 
of these excellent schools 


+ 
Advantages of Having a Trade 


F SOME one should ask, ‘‘ What is to be 
gained by learning a trade?’’ the answer 
first suggesting itself would be to show that 
a skilled worker—an artisan or mechanic— 
earns two, three or even four times as much 
wages in the same number of hours or days as 
an unskilled laborer—one who does work 
that requires no special training. The serv- 
ices of a skilled worker are also in more 
constant demand, and while he earns two or 
three times as much per hour, he has longer 
periods of work and less enforced idleness 
than has the unskilled laborer. The posses- 
sion of a trade gives a comforting sense of 
security and independence, for one thus 
skilled is always sure of a comfortable liveli- 
hood, and, with economy, a competency for 
the declining years of his life, and besides, 
he has various opportunities of engaging 
in profitable business for himself. These 
advantages are within the reach of every 
bright boy, and obtainable without a sacrifice. 
This will be understood when it is considered 
that the wages of an apprentice to a trade are 
about the same as the wages of a lad of the 
same age at unskilled forms of labor; conse- 
quently the apprentice is making about as 
much money as if employed at ordinary 

manual labor, besides gaining a trade. 

7 
Some Education is Essential 

DUCATION is absolutely essential to the 
success of a lad in whatever trade he 
may engage. There is little room in the 
ranks of skilled workers for the unlettered, 
and should they enter they are, except in 
rare instances, so handicapped that it is 
impossible for them to reach positions which 
they otherwise have the ability to fill. How 
much schooling is best for a boy aspiring to 
become a skilled artisan has probably never 
been definitely determined, and probably 
never will be, but there is no danger that a 
lad will have too large a store of knowledge 
if he continue at school until he goes to a 
trade. He should, first of all, be well 
advanced in arithmetic, have a knowledge of 
grammar, geography and history, be able to 
write a good hand and to express himself well, 
to spell correctly, and understand, at least, 
the rudiments of bookkeeping. In fact, he 
should have a good common-school education. 








*Mr. Cheyney’s second article on ‘‘The Boy 
Who Wants to Learn a Trade” will be published 
in the next (the March) issue of the Journal. It 
will relate to these trades: Printing, Plumbing, 
Carriage Building, Baking, Bricklaying, House 
nee: Milling, Watchmaking, er 
in Pattern-Making, Tinsmithing, Plasterin 
Cabinet- Making, Floriculture, Gar ening, Moul 
ing, Undertaking and Brass- Working. 


The Best Age to Start a Trade 

EVENTEEN is the preferable age for going 

to a trade, but in many cases sixteen is 
not too young nor eighteen too old. But, all 
conditions being favorable, it is well for a boy 
to arrange his apprenticeship so that he can 
finish his trade by the time he is twenty-one. 
Some trades, which I will specify, require five 
years, the majority four, while three years is 
considered long enough in which to master 
the details of afew. Even an apprentice to 
the latter can turn a fourth year to good 
account by continuing under instruction. 

One of the advantages of going to a trade 
early is that it allows the lad time to make a 
change should he discover that he has made 
a mistake in choosing his vocation, and there 
is no infallible method or rule that can be 
followed in order that such mistakes can be 
avoided. But the best course to pursue is for 
the lad to fully acquaint himself with the 
details of the trades to which he may incline 
before he makes a selection. This can be 
easily done at the expense only of a little 
observation and inquiry. Then the matter of 
natural aptitude can be considered—and it is 
a most important factor—so that the lad can 
avoid going into anything for which he has 
no special fitness. It is asserted that every 
one is adapted for some one thing better than 
anything else, and the boy should strive to 
discover what that one thing is. It would be 
a great mistake for a lad without a natural 
bent for mechanics to attempt to learn the 
Machinist’s trade, and the chances would .be 
against such a boy’s proper advancement, for 
one’s best work and development are the 
outcome of being congenially employed. 

As a rule, it is safer to let a boy choose his 
own trade, but there are exceptions to this 
rule, though they frequently arise from his 
lack of information regarding the exactions, 
remunerations, etc., of the trade for which he 
may have a liking. The advice of the parent 
would come in well at such times—but it 
should be as counsel, not as a command. 


* 
What Six Months Should Determine 


LAD, upon going to a trade, should make 
up his mind that he wi!! work at least 
six months before questioning himself as to 
whether he has made a wise selection. In 
six months he should know almost to a 
certainty. The rough, uninteresting work 
usually assigned an apprentice at the begin 
ning of his term, and the treatment he is often 
subjected to at the hands of his fellow- 
workers, are frequently the causes which lead 
a boy to give up a trade soon after he has 
begun it. It is in the first six months that 
the most unpleasant moments of one’s 
apprenticeship are crowded, and it is not 
until that time is passed, and the boy begins 
to see things in their real light, that he should 
finally decide the important question. If at 
the end of that probationary period he find 
his work distasteful and uninteresting he had 
better give it up and start at some other trade 
immediately. But the step is an important 
one, and the change should not be made with- 
out full consideration and the feeling of assur- 
ance that he will like another trade better. 

I have, in the summary given below, quoted 
the wages paid apprentices and journeymen 
in the trades:in a big Eastern city, where it 
may be interesting to note that the pay of un- 
skilled laborers is from $6 to $7.50 per week. 
In other cities the pay of skilled laborers is 
higher, and in a few it is less, but aside from 
their serving as a basis for approximation, 
the figures that are employed show what is of 
greater value, the relative earnings of the 
various craftsmen, a condition which proba- 
bly obtains throughout the country. It has 
also been my aim to present such information 
in the following paragraphs as will assist a 
boy in the work of choosing for his vocation 
the trade for which he is best fitted. 


Machinist. In addition to a common- 
school education a special course in mathe- 
matics and a xnowledge of mathematical 
drawing will be helpful to the young man 
taking up the Machinist’s trade. The work 
he will be called upon to do will require 
physical strength as well as skill, and he 
should be strong in body. At the beginning 
his wages will be $3 per week, gradually 
increasing until they reach $6 weekly for the 
last year of his four years’ apprenticeship. 
The average journeyman Machinist earns 
$15 to $20 per week, though there are oppor- 
tunities for men having special skill to earn 
a much greater sum, and for those best quali- 
fied to secure positions as foremen, superin- 
tendents, etc., at larger salaries. For a 
good Machinist there is constant employment. 
Considerable capital is required to start and 
operate a machine-shop. 


Jeweler. Good health and good eyesight, 
mental alertness and inexhaustible patience 
are necessary to the success of a lad who 
wants to master the Jeweler’s trade. In addi- 
tion to the usual school course he should have 
devoted some attention to the study of art, 


and at sixteen he should begin his five years’ 
apprenticeship. One of his early lessons 
will be economy with costly metals which he 
will handle. The apprentice is paid $3 per 
week at the start of his term, and at the close 
will be receiving $8 or $10 per week. The 
wages of a good journeyman are $18 per 
week, though specially capable men earn as 
much as $40, and fine specialists often earn 
more. For an efficient man there is work all 
the year round, and chances of advancement 
to positions of responsibility. A great deal of 
capital is required to start the business, 
possibly more than the average workman 
would be able to save. 


Bookbinder. The three departments or 
branches of Bookbinding require the atten- 
tion of a lad five years for their mastery. He 
should enter his apprenticeship at sixteen, 
when he will be paid $3 per week, and by 
gradual increase his wages will amount to $6 
per week the last year. In the five years he 
should acquire a thorough knowledge of all 
branches of the trade—forwarding, finishing 
and ruling, and it is greatly to an apprentice’s 
advantage to acquire special skill in finish- 
ing. It is the most remunerative, a capable 
finisher receiving as high as $25 per week, a 
forwarder $15, and a ruler $20, with steady 
work all the year, especially for the finisher. 
Good eyesight is essential; color blindness is 
practically a bar to success in the trade. It 
is asserted that a knowledge of bookkeeping 
would be of value to the ruler; French, 
Latin and literature to the bookmaker or 
forwarder; mechanical drawing and art tothe 
finisher. But little capital is needed to start 
the business in a modest way. 


Carpenter. Seventeen is a preferable age 
for beginning an apprenticeship at Carpenter- 
ing, and four years is the usual term of serv- 
ice. An apprentice’s knowledge of arith- 
metic should be extended enough to enable 
him to compute the strength of building 
materials, while all that he knows of, or can 
learn about, drawings will be of great addi- 
tional advantage. The wages of an appren- 
tice start at $3.50 per week, and increase 
at the rate of $50 to $100 per year as his 
progress merits. From $16 to $18 per week 
is the pay of a capable journeyman—those 
specially skillful, or those qualified to direct 
other men, receiving considerably more. A 
good carpenter’s services are always in 
demand, and such a one can find steady 
employment year in and year out. Car- 
pentering is a trade in which the skilled 
worker can readily set up business for him- 
self with little capital. 


Stone-Mason. Strong in wind and limb 
should be the apprentice to the Stone-Mason’s 
trade. Seventeen is the best age to begin, 
and three years is the average time of appren 
ticeship. The apprentice receives $3 per 
week the first year, $5 the second, and $7 the 
third. By this time he should be so far 
advanced in the trade as to be able to take 
off work from plans and specifications in 
order to make intelligent bids. As a 
journeyman his salary would be $20 per 
week, and he wili find work to keep him 
employed about eight months in the year in 
localities where cold weather makes outdoor 
work impossible. He can engage in the 
business for himself on small capital. 


Stone-Cutter. A good knowledge of arith- 
metic, geometry and drawing—freehand and 
mechanical—is of great advantage to the lad 
who apprentices himself to the Stone-Cutting 
trade. He should be physically strong, and 
at sixteen or seventeen begin his four years’ 
term of apprenticeship. The first year his 
pay will be $2.50 per week, $4 the second, $5 
the third, and $7 the fourth. As a journey- 
man he will earn from $20 to $25 per week, 
and in sections where work may be carried 
on outdoors during the winter months there 
should be uninterrupted employment. With 
a small capital a capable Stone-Cutter could 
engage in the business for himself. 


Paper-Hanger. Good taste and good judg- 
ment, a special study of mathematics and of | 
harmony of color and proportion, all go to 
make a young lad’s best equipment for taking | 
up the Paper-Hanging trade. From sixteen 
to seventeen is the best time to start, anda 
four years’ apprenticeship is better than three 
years, for there is much to study. The 
apprentice’s pay is $3 per week the first year, 
and an advance of $50 for each succeeding 
year. The wages of a journeyman are about 
$15 per week. There are periods aggregating 
four or five months of each year when com- 
parativeiy few Paper-Hangers find employ- 
ment, but the most skilled have constant 
work. The business can be started and suc- 
cessfully conducted with small capital. 


Tailor. The lad who aspires to be a Tailor 
should enter upon his four or five years’ 
apprenticeship when he is between fifteen 
and seventeen. If he is favorably placed he 
will receive $1.50 to $2 per week during the 
first year, his wages being advanced $50 to 
$75 yearly during his term of service. When 
he reaches the journeyman’s estate he will be 
paid from $10 to $15 per week, or even a larger 
sum if he is more than ordinarily capable. 
There is work for a good Tailor all the year 
round, but for the less skilled an enforced 
idleness of the three summer months is not 
unusual. But little capital is required to em 
bark in such an enterprise, and to properly 
qualified persons the reward is fairly sure. 
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Star Alpaca Braid 


Solves the 
Skirt-Binding Problem 
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It is a wider, more lustrous, * 

* 

better made and more durable * 

braid than you have ever known ¥ 

before. Dyed in the wool, it ¥ 

can’t shrink; it won’t fade; will ¥ 

. * 

outwear any skirt, and won’t 

rub the shoes like velveteen, nor 
brush the streets. 

To be had in all colors from 

Price, 10 cents for 
a five-yard piece. 


your dealer, 


FLEISHER'S, PHILADELPHIA 
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“ ONYX” brand is the standard for 

Black Hosiery, and is specially noted for 

Shape, Elasticity and Durability. 


LORD & TAYLOR, Wholesale Importers, guarantee every 
pair sold. If you cannot obtain at your retailer's 
communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


MONEY 


is not more surely a de- 
fense against poverty 
than technical knowl- 
edge that can always be IS., 
converted into money. \ : RS uw 
You can learn now without sonatas home. 
Success guaranteed. Best text-books free. 


STEAM ENGINEERING 


Bridge, Electrical or Civil Engineering; Mathe- 
matics; Chemistry ; Mining; Architectural or Me- 
chanical Drawing; Surveying; Plumbing; Archi- 
tecture; Metal Pattern Draftin Prospecting ; 
Bookkeeping; Shorthand; English Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL $2.00 4 


Circular free, State subject you wish to study. 
a 
The Int tional Co: Ci School 
“infor Sots toramome ree" Month 
Collars and 


Estab. 1891. 45,000 students and graduates. 
Reversible 
| LINENE Cuffs 


Stylish, convenient, economical. Made of 
= hed fine cloth, finished in 


pure starch, and exactly 

wy i] resemble fashionable 
Vf Lo of Cuffs, 25 cents. By 
= 4 d mail, 30 cents. Send 6 


linen goods. 
No Laundry Work 

cents in stamps for sample collar and pair of 

cuffs. Name size and style. 


When soiled, discard. 
REVEREIELS COLLAR co., Lead 5, Boston, meee 








Wholesale, 
NEW YORK 
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for six months’ trial subscription to our 

**Modern Embroidery,’’ Illustrated 

Cc QUARTERLY REVIEW on re ANCY WORK, 

* and we send, Free—your choice—one 

of the following PREMIUMS: One 8-in. 

BATTENBURG Pin Tray Dol vy, lace 

braid and rings to work; or six new, 

extra-fine, white LINEN DoILiEs. 
YALTER P. WEBBER 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
every one. Methods approved by 
leading educators. Experienced and & 
competent instructors. Takes Y 
spare time only. Three courses : 
preparatory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better your 
condition and prospects. Stu- 
dents and graduates every where. 
8 years of success. Full particulars 
free. SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 












SCHOOL OF LAW, 247 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 
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GOWNS FOR UNUSUAL FIGURES 


By Emma 


© F ALL figures were alike, becoming 
attire would prove a simple matter 
for all women, but in reality it is 
a most complex one. However, if 
a woman is conscious of her defects, 
and is willing to have her dress arranged 
so that her defects in figure may be hidden, 
much trouble will be saved her dressmaker 
and good results may be secured. 

The general appearance, complexion and 
apparent age of the woman, as well as the 
material of the gown, should be considered if 
a satisfactory result is to be obtained where 
the conditions are adverse to the prevailing 
style in women’s clothes. 

The gown for the very tall, slender woman 
shown in illustration is carried out in a light- 
weight tan- 
colored 
cloth with 
the centre 
front of 
the skirt 
shammed 
up to form 
a V, witha 
tapering 
flounce 
from the 
belt at- 
tached to 
the tunic 
skirt all 


























TALL AND THIN FIGURE 


around, headed by a 
bias band. The round 
waist has a close 
back, moderate coat 
sleeves, and blouse 
front with a tight- 
fitting and boned 
lining beneath. 


- 


HE long sleeves 
are becoming to 
the thin wrists and 
hands, and the soft 
velvet belt with a 
steel buckle gives 
substance to the too 
slender waist in front. A bow and long ends 
of black velvet finish the back. The collar is 
also of velvet with a lace cravat bow, lace and 
velvet being especially becoming to a thin 
person. The tiny round bolero or jacket 
pieces, in one with the yoke and epaulets, are 
of the cloth, stamped and covered with scrolls 
of fine black silk 
braid put on with 
loose stitches. 


+ 


HE tall, ethereal 
figure is easily 
dressed for the even- 
ing, as all of the 
fluffy things worn 
will be becoming, 
and light colors 
help to round out 
the figure. A skirt 
of any light woolen 
material will take 
a fifteen-inch 
flounce headed with 
a ruffle of inch-wide 
satin ribbon, giving 
the same finish to 
the upper edge of a 
low-necked, round 
waist; this is fin- 
ished out with a 
yoke, collar and 
sleeves of white net 
or mousseline 
shirred in tiny puffs lengthwise or crosswise, 
as fancy may dictate. A ribbon belt or sash 
will complete this inexpensive gown. 


+ 


ROBABLY the most difficult of all figures to 
dress is that of the tall, stout woman who 
is represented in accompanying illustration. 
The best materials for her to select would be 
serge, smooth-surfaced or invisibly striped 
goods of not too heavy a texture, using navy 
or national blue, slate or medium gray, black, 
nut brown, dark green, or the quiet mixtures 
of several shades. The skirt should have 
several seams to give long lines. A seven 
or nine gore pattern would be suitable, 
though women with stout figures may also 
wear the popular five-gore designs. If the 
four front seams are trimmed lengthwise 
with a tiny braiding, a flat braid, or with the 
seams lapped over and stitched twice on the 
outside, this long effect is obtained 


TALL AND THIN 











TALL AND STOU! FIGURE 


M. Hooper 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


HE gown shown for the tall, stout woman 
is of serge and black braid, and is made 
with a pointed bodice with a flat postilion 
back, a fashion which has lately been revived 
in the tailored style of dress. The tapering 
revers and flared collar of blue velvet detract 
from the size of the face and neck, and the 
tiny buttons on the back and the revers are 
braid-covered. There 
are double darts in the 
fronts partially covered 
by the revers. The 
narrow vest has long 
lines of braiding, and 
the lower edge of the 
bodice is finished by a 
fold of the goods, not 
over an inch in 
width, to the 
basque back. 


+ 


HE gown 
for the 
short and slim 
figure shown 
in illustration 
is of gray 
ladies’ cloth, 
with a yoke 
effect that 
deepens in 
front to forma 
narrow breadth lapped under the sides of 
the skirt, which is four yards wide on the 
lower edge. The round waist has small 
sleeves, tiny epaulets which give breadth 
to the shoulders, and a stiiched band of 
cloth as a belt, which fastens with a steel 
buckle. The waist is cut low at the top, 
lapping over a yoke of cherry taffeta in 
small cross tucks hardly larger than cord 
ing. A narrow passementerie of gray cord 
and steel beads finishes the edge. The 
collar is of the taffeta. 

If a little thought is given this style of 
figure is not difficult to dress becomingly. 
Flounces should never be worn by a 
woman with this figure unless it be a cluster 
of tiny ruffles on 
the edge, or the 
style of skirt hav- 
ing a flounce five 
inches deep in 
front and deepen- 
ing to within a few 
inches of the belt 
at the back. 


* 


HE short, 
slender girl 
may also wear the 
new extreme skirt 
that fits like asheath 
at the top, and laps 
at the back without 
a bit of fullness, 
and then flares out 
half way down ina 
very charming 
manner. The 
double skirts now 
coming in add to the 
breadth and shorten 
the figure, so short 
women should be- 
ware of them. 
A good point to remember is that a dress 
all of one color gives greater height than 
a contrasting skirt and waist. 


+ 









SHORT AND SLIM FIGURE 
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TALL AND STOUT FIGURE 


HE design given for the short-waisted 
is a 
that 


for 
mate- 


figure 
reason 


most excellent one, 
two shades of 
rials may be 
utilized when it 
is necessary to 
remake or re- 
model a gown. 
The deep fitted 
flounce to the 
knees is also a 
becoming model 
for this peculiar 
and often-met- 
with figure, and 
would be suitable 
for an evening 
dress of light 
yellow veiling if 
headed with 
a bias band, ma- 
chine stitched, of 
black velvet; a 
waist slightly 
pointed, back and 
front, with a close- 
fitting back, small 
sleeves and slightly bloused front, with nar- 
row vest and collar of cream guipure lace, 
the latter having small points just back of 
the ears of black velvet; the vest, wrists and 
collar edged with a ruche of black mousseline, 
which is eighteen cents a yard, and is at 
present used to edge any and every thing. 
The lower edge, which has velvet folded 
around it, is held by a buckle at the back, 
and from there long sash ends of the black 
velvet fall to the edge of the skirt. 


the 





SHORT AND SLIM FIGURE 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


HE illustration 
of a gown for 

a woman with a 
short waist and 
very long limbs is 
quite up to date, 
for at present the 
fashions are par- 
ticularly kind to 
just such figures. 
As to colors, she 
may wear any that 
are becoming; in 


materials she 
should avoid 
stripes. Two 


materials are very 
popular made in 
the tunic style, 
and for the one in 
illustration a wool 
brocade of brown 
with red is used 
for the under part, 
which is simply a 
sham over the 
lining; the skirt proper is in five gores, form- 
ing the point in front and an ordinary back 
with a stitched band of the goods as a finish. 


> 


HE jacket is of plain brown, and is sharply 
pointed and narrowed up to the armholes 

with a postilion back trimmed with buttons. 
The sleeves have sufficient fullness over the 
top to keep 
them easy in 
fit and are 
trimmed with 
small buttons 
on the wrists. 


SHORT-WAISTED FIGURE 






The vest is of y s 
the brocade, L 
with tworows Ah, 
of buttons yr tl 


and the regu- 
lar darts 
give a long 
waisted effect, which 
is accentuated by the 
pointed velvet belt 
which corresponds 
with the revers. 


7 


HE longer the 

waist-lineand the 
more slender the 
hips the more sty1- 
ish the figure ac- 
cording to present 
caprice, conse- 
quently every woman should know that the 
waist-line may be lengthened by keeping 
belts well pushed down, and all yokes and 
belts worn inside sufficiently loose to drop 
below the top of the waist-line. In cutting 
up a skirt into deep flounces, tunics, etc., a 
glance toward future remaking will remind 
the home dressmaker that this will effectually 
prevent any extensive 
remodeling, so if she 
be wise she will lay 
aside some of the goods 


to a 


SHORT-WAISTED FIGURE 


in case she should 
need it for future use. 
- 


WOMAN with a 
short, stout figure 
as shown in illustration 
has as much difficulty 
in selecting appropri- 
ate styles as her taller 
but equally stout 
sister, and, like her, 
had better keep to the 
plainer effects. When 
the regular tailor-made 
dress cannot be 
afforded, it is quite pos- 
sible to obtain some- 
what similar effects. 
The gown shown in 
the illustration is of 
brown whipcord, has a 
five-gore skirt with a stiff interlining five 
inches deep, and is cut to just graze the floor. 
The waist is made with a flat basque back 
and a pointed lining, over which is a vest of 
soft taffeta silk, grass green, drawn down to 
the point in soft folds, with a pointed belt of 
brown velvet boned in front. The collar is 
of the silk. The jacket fronts, which are 
pointed below the 
belt, give length to 
the waist-line. 
© 
NEAT evening 
costume suit- 
able forsuch a figure 
would be a black silk 
or woolen skirt made 
to dip two inches at 
the back, a waist of 
black and white 
striped silk made 
with a point back and 
front, a folded belt, 
revers and collar of 
black velvet, and a 
narrow vest of white 
silk in lengthwise 
tucks. If black vel- 
vei is not becoming, 
turquoise, apple 
green or mauve 
might be used. 
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Fabrics 





TRADE-MARK. 


Toile du Nord 


The best gingham for women’s and children’s wear. 


Victoria Zephyrs 


Fine in count, light in weight. 


Empress Cords 


Fine corded Zephyrs. 


Fine Zephyrs 


Kinest yarns, equal to best imported ginghams. 


Corded Novelties 


Include all the latest fancy weaves, in fine, 
high-grade ginghams, especially suitable 
for shirt- waists. 


Wearing qualities unexcelled,and all colors guar 
anteed absolutely fast. On sale by leading retailers 
everywhere, or samples furnished on application. 


Produced by PARKHILL MFG. CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Sold by POOR BROTHERS, Agents 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


THOMSON’S 
“ Glove-Fitting Corsets” 


Sold by every pro- 
gressive, up-to-date 
dry-goods store in the 
United States. 

Would these stores 
sell Thomson’s “Glove- 
fitting ’’ Corsets if 
they did not pos- 
sess exceptional 
and unusual merit? 





PRICES FROM 


$1 to $5 fi 


pair 

Send for handsome 

tlustrated catalogue. 
Matled ree. 





LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
New York City 


A Silk Petticoat 
Opportunity 


The style shown in this illustration is made 
with a deep corded umbrella ruffle, on which are 
two three-inch ruffles with corded edge; the um- 

brella ruffle is lined with 

nay fine percaline and bound 
with velveteen. he 
shape is the very newest 
and shows a very full 
sweep. The material is a 
very line quality of Taffeta 
Silk, in solid colors of red, 
cerise, Yale-biue, 
turquoise - blue, 
coral, lavender 
and black; also 
in changeable 
colorings of red 
and black, blue 
and green, red 
and blue, and ce- 
rise and green. 
The real value 


is $8.50, $6 


the price 

is only... 

Postage paid on this 
article to any part of 
the United States 





























Send for samples of latest importations of 
Wash Goods and Dress Stuffs 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 
32 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


NOVELTY 
Wash Dress Fabrics 


_ of 1899 


SPRING AND 
SUMMER SEASON 

If you would know WHAT TO BUY and HOW TO 
MAKE IT UP, it is desirable that you should be 


come acquainted at once with our “ ///ustrated 

Treatise on Wash Fabrics’’ for the Season of 

1899, which is now ready for distribution 
Presenting as it does some 32 figures from 








life, with true copies of the actual fabrics 


wrought into costumes by the hands ot 
PARISIAN MoDISTES, this work will be found ot 
inestimable assistance to those planning their 


Spring and Summer Costumes 


The latest Wash Fabrics are shown, to- 
illustrated description, in 
colors, of the making and forming of the 
costumes. The fabrics mentioned are to 
be found with all the LEADING Dry-Goops 
RETAILERS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Copies of this treatise may be had by remitting 

one dollar to cover postage and cost of book. 


SWEETSER, PEMBROOK & CO. 
° NEW YORK 
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By Mrs. S. 7. Rorer 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


PREPARING AND COOKING SHELLFISH 





* THE FIRST OF THE NEW COOKING LESSONS FOR 1899 


* HE edible crustacea, as shrimps 
or prawns, crawfish, lobsters 
» and crabs, with the mollusca 
as oysters, clams and mussels, 
yy are classed under the heading 
ww), of shellfish. Oysters, fattened 
4 as they usually are in beds at 
the bottoms of salt-water streams, at the 
mouths of fresh-water rivers, which carry 
with them much objectionable matter upon 
which the oysters feed and fatten, are at 
present subjects of serious discussion. 

Boiling will, without doubt, kill all con- 
taminating germs. But many thousands of 
oysters are eaten raw, and only a few years 
ago we were told by hygienists that oysters, 
to be easily digested, should always be 
eaten raw. But the danger to which atten 
tion is now being turned can only be 
removed by thorough cooking. 

It is always wise to throw away the water 
in which the oysters are received. Put them 
into a colander, then under the cold-water 
faucet, or pour over them a pitcher or two of 
cold water. No matter in what way they are 
to be cooked they should always have this 
preliminary preparation. If used raw, this, 
of course, cannot be done. When served 
raw they should be eaten as soon’ as they are 
opened, and in their own deep shell. 


+ 
Creamed Oysters and Oyster Fricassee 


De wash and boil without the liquor 
fifty good-sized oysters; drain again, 
this time saving the liquor drawn out by the 
heat. Put two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
two of flour into a saucepan; measure the 
liquor, and add to it sufficient milk to make 
one pint; add it tothe butter and flour, stir 
until boiling, add the oysters, a teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of cayenne, and serve. This 
may be converted into a fricassee of oysters 
by adding, at the last moment, the yolks of 
two eggs and a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley. For receptions, oysters prepared in 
this way may be served in paper cases, small 
individual cups, or in paté shells. 
° 
Delicious Oyster Bouillon to Serve in Cups 


ASH and chop fine fifty good-sized 
oysters, put them in a double boiler, 
cover and cook slowly for an hour; add a 
pint of water, a level teaspoonful of celery 
seed, and strain through two thicknesses of 
cheesecloth; reheat, add a level tablespoon- 
ful of butter, a little salt, and serve in cups. 
>» 

Oyster Soup Made with Milk or Water 
RAIN and wash fifty oysters, bring them 
to the boiling point and drain, this,time 
saving the liquor. To this liquor add a 
pint of water, six whole peppercorns, the 
same of whole allspice, and a tiny bit of 
mace. Rub together two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and one tablespoonful of flour; add to 
the liquor a pint of milk; when hot add the 
thickening; stir constantly until smooth and 
of the consistency of thin cream; add the 
oysters, a teaspoonful of salt, and serve im- 
mediately. The thickening may be omitted, 
the butter added at the last moment with the 

oysters, and water used instead of milk. 


+ 
How to Fry Oysters a Golden Brown 


ELECT large, fat oysters, drain them and 
place them on a board, drying each one 
carefully with a piece of soft cheesecloth; 
dust with salt and red pepper. To each 
dozen oysters allow one egg, the white and 
yolk beaten together with one tablespoonful 
of warm water. Dip the oysters first in 
fine breadcrumbs, then into the egg, 
then back into the breadcrumbs, being 
very careful to keep the crumbs dry and 
the egg free from the crumbs. Continue 
until you have the desired number dipped, 
being careful to place them on a cloth or dry 
board so that they will not touch one another. 
When ready to fry have a good-sized pan 
half filled with fat, or oil, which is preferable. 
Where oil cannot be obtained use half suet 
and half lard, or half suet and half oil. 
Under no circumstances whatever use butter, 
as the butyric acid softens the oysters, 
destroys their flavor, and renders them more 
diffrcult of digestion. Drop a piece of bread 
into the fat; if it browns in twenty seconds 
the fat is sufficiently hot. Put five or six 
oysters into the frying-basket, and plunge 
them down into the fat; as soon as they are 
a golden brown lift the basket, drain the 
oysters on brown paper, and send at once to 
the table. If it is necessary to have a great 
number to serve at one time, the oysters may 
be placed, as soon as they are fried, in a pan 
at the oven door, where they will keep hot. 








*This is the first of a series of New Cooking 
Lessons which Mrs. Rorer will contribute to the 
Journal fusing 1899. In the next (the March) issue 
the subject of the lesson will be ‘‘ What to do 
With Left-Over Meats.”’ 


\ 


Broiled Oysters with Brown Sauce 
RY and season the oysters as for frying. 
Have ready a wire broiler and a good 
clear fire; arrange the.oysters, broil a minute 
on one side; turn, and broil on the other. 
Put them into a hot dish; add a tablespoonful 
of butter, a tablespoonful of lemon juice, and 
a dusting of salt and red pepper to each 
twenty-five oysters. The browned oysters 
that are frequently called broiled oysters are 
cooked on an ordinary cake griddle, a brown 
sauce being made from the oysters with a 
thickening of flour and butter. 


+ 
Panned Oysters Served on Toast 


RAIN and wash the oysters. Have ready, 
smoking hot, a large iron spider or 
sheet-iron pan. Throw the oysters into the 
hot pan, shake quickly, and add to each 
twenty-five oysters a tablespoonful of butter, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne, 
and not more than ten drops of onion juice. 
When they reach the boiling point, dish on 
neat squares of toasted bread, and serve. 


- 
Serving Clams, Either Ceoked or Raw 


F ALL the mollusks, clams are the most 
difficult of digestion. The little soft 
clams or mussels, such as one gets along the 
New England coasts, are better simply steamed 
or baked.- The large hard-shell clams that are 
supplied to the greater part of the United 
States are better chopped fine and made 
into bouillon or chowder. The hard or 
muscular part of botheoysters and clams is 
more indigestible than the softer portion, 
For serving raw, and on the shell, select 
cherrystone, the little neck, or sand clam 


Old-Fashioned Clam Chowder 


HOP fine fifty good-sized clams, cut into 
small pieces a quarter of a pound of 
bacon or hdm. Line the bottom of a good- 
sized saucepan with ham; put over this a 
potato cut into dice, a sprinkling of chopped 
onion, then a layer of chopped clams, then 
another layer of ham, a sprinkling of onion, 
a teaspoonful of powdered thyme, the same 
of parsley, and a dusting of pepper. Cover 
this with a good layer of tomatoes that have 
been peeled and cut into pieces, or a layer of 
canned tomatoes; theneanother layer of 
potatoes and clams; continue alternating 
these ingredients until you have used the 
materials; add sufficient boiling water to 
barely cover the whole; cover the saucepan 
and place it over a slow fire, allowing the 
clams to simmer for three-quarters of an 
hour. When ready to serve add half a 
cupful of good cream and two pilot biscuits 
that have been slightly crushed. 


+ 
Steamed Clams Served in Shells 


ASH the clams thoroughly; arrange 
neatly in a steamer, which stand over 
a kettle of boiling water, and boil rapidly 
fortwenty orthirty minutes. Lift the clams, 
saving the liquor that has _ filled the 
shells, and strain it into small cups; adda 
bit of butter and a dusting of pepper. 
When about to serve to your guests stand 
each of the cups in the centre of a large 
soup-dish and arrange the clams around. 
With an oyster-fork the clams may then be 
removed from the shells, dipped into the 

liquor and eaten. Serve very hot. 

+ 
Scallops Fricasseed or Fried 


cy SCALLOPS only the muscular part is 

used. Fricasseed they form one of 
the nicest of luncheon dishes. Wash them 
thoroughly in cold water, drain, and pour 
over sufficient boiling water to cover; bring 
them to the boiling point and drain again. 
To each pint allow two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, half a 
pint of milk and the yolks of four eggs. Put 
the butter and flour into a saucepan; when 
mixed add the milk and stir until boiling; 
add the scallops, a teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of pepper, just a grating of nutmeg, and 
when hot add the yolks slightly beaten, a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, and serve 
at once. Scallops may also be dipped in 
egg and breadcrumbs, fried in smoking-hot 
fat and served with tomato ketchup or sauce. 


~ 
Medium-Sized Lobsters are the Best 


HEN purchasing lobsters select those 
which are heavy for their size. 
Large ones are apt to be coarse, and small 
ones soft. The medium-sized are to be pre- 
ferred. Lobsters must be fresh, and to be 
edible must be killed, not allowed to die. 
At best they are not suitable food for invalids 
or persons with weak digestions. The flesh 
of the claws is more easily digested than that 
of the tail. The green portion and ‘‘coral”’ 
may be mashed and added to the meat. 


Boiling a Lobster and Preparing It 
es BOIL a lobster fill a large kettle with 

warm water; grasp the live lobster by 
the back, plunge it into the kettle upside 
down, and head first. Add a tablespoonful 
of salt and a dash of cayenne; cover the 
kettle, and simmer gently for at least three- 
quarters of an hour; remove at once from the 
water; when cold twist off the claws, separate 
the tail from the body, take out carefully the 
green, fatty portion and-the ‘‘ coral.’’ Draw 
the body from the shel!, remove the stomach, 
which is found in the head, immediately 
underneath the eyes, and throw it away; 
split the body, and pick the meat from the 
cells. Cut the tail shell on the under side 
and remove the meat in one piece. Split this 
meat and remove the ‘‘ vein’’ or intestine 
which runs the entire length. The soft, 
spongy fingers between the body and the 
shell should also be thrown away. Crack 
the claws, and take out the meat in one 
piece and prepare it with a silver knife. 

¥ 
Lobster Cutlets Served with Sauce 


pur half a pint of milk overthe fire. Rub 

together one tablespoonful of butter and 
two tablespoonfuls of flour; add to the milk, 
stir until smooth and thick; take from the 
fire, add the yolks of two eggs, and cook a 
moment longer; take again from the fire, and 
add one pint of finely chopped boiled lobster, 
a quarter of a nutmeg grated, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, ten drops of onion juice, a 


| 


} 
| 
| 
} 


tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a dash of | 


cayenne, and an eighth of a teaspoonful of | 


white pepper; mix all together carefully, 
stirring slowly. Turn the mixture out to 
cool ; when cold form into cutlet-shaped cro- 


quettes; dip first in beaten egg, then in | 


breadcrumbs, and fry in smoking-hot fat. 
As all the materials have been previously 
cooked, two minutes will be quite enough for 
the frying. When done drain on brown 
paper. Put one of the small claws in the 
end to represent a chop bone, garnish with 
parsley, cress or celery tops, and serve with 
cream sauce or sauce tartare. 


+ 
Deviled Lobster Served in Shells 


HOP the lobster fine, put one tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one of flour into a 
saucepan; mix and then add half a pint of 
milk; stir until boiling. Take from the fire, 
and add this sauce gradually to the yolks of 
three eggs that have been slightly beaten. 
Add one pint of chopped lobster, a level 
teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of fresh 
red pepper chopped fine, a teaspoonful of 
parsley, a teaspoonful of onion juice, and a 
grating of nutmeg. Cut the shell, claws, 
back and tail into oblong pieces. Fill the 
mixture into the shells, dust with bread- 
crumbs, and brown quickly in a very hot 

oven. Serve as quickly as possible. 

° 

Broiled and Baked Lobsters 
OBSTERS which are to be broiled or baked 
are killed by cutting them into halves; 


the stomach and long intestine are then re- 
moved, the lobster basted with melted butter, 








dusted slightly with salt and pepper, and, if | 


baked, placed in a very hot oven for half an 
hour, basting frequently. If broiled arrange 
in a broiler, sear quickly the flesh side, and 
broil, shell side down, at an elevation of six 
inches over a_ perfectly clear coal fire for 
about thirty minutes, or, if underneath a gas 
stove, with the flesh side up, basting four or 
five times while broiling. Serve imme- 
diately with melted butter sauce. 
oF 
Preparing and Serving Crabs 
RABS, like lobsters, are purchased alive, 

and killed by plunging them into boil- 
ing water. They also require thirty to forty 
minutes for cooking. When done and cold 
they may be served plain with French dress- 
ing or used for deviled crabs. 

sd ; 
A Delicious Way to Prepare Deviled Crabs 

PP TWELVE good heavy crabs allow half 

a pint of cream, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, a 
teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of butter, 
the same of chopped parsley, a teaspoonful 
of onion juice, anda dash of cayenne. After 
the crabs have been boiled, open the shells 
and carefully pick out the meat. The back 
or upper shell should then be scrubbed clean 
and dried for stuffing. The sponge fingers 
should be rejected, also the stomach, and 
the little twisted intestine found in the 
centre. Put the milk or cream over the fire, 
rub the butter and flour together, add them 
to the cream or milk, and stir until smooth 
and thick. Take the mixture from the fire, 
and add the hard-boiled yolks that have been 
mashed fine; add all the seasoning to the 
crab meat, mix carefully with the creamy 
sauce and fill into the shells, smoothing the 
edge to the shell so that one can scarcely see 
the meeting. Cover with egg and bread- 
crumbs, put them in a frying-basket and 
plunge into a kettle of smoking-hot fat. 


+ 
Serving and Preparing Shrimps or Prawns 


. peers or prawns are best simply boiled 

in salt water. When cold remove in 
one piece from the shell and serve on lettuce 
leaves with mayonnaise or French dressing, 
or they may be used according to any of 
the receipts given for lobsters or crabs. 
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FINE FOODS 
BUILD 
FINE MIN 


Little Minds 
Become Great Minds 


through what is fed to little mouths. 
The delicate, distinctive flavor of 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


that satisfies the little ones’ taste, makes 
it relished by all members of the family. 
Its nitrates and phosphates make strong 
bodies and vigorous minds. 


Cooks in Five Minutes 


in a single boiler. Ask your dealer for it. 
If he does not keep it send us his name and 


2c. 2", Breakfast 


PURINA MILLS, 810 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





How to Paper a Room 


effectively is not so much a matter of 
skill as judgment—judgment in select- 
ing the paper. And good selecting de- 

nds on good things to select from. The 
vest selection that any wall-paper dealer 
in the country can give will not com- 
pare with the beautiful assortment of de- 
signs found in the new sample book of 


iitaes Wall Paper 


It is the choicest of its kind ever issued. 
Every page is a revelation in good wall- 
paper effects. The dingiest room in 
the house can be made the brightest by 
its help and suggestions. Why not try 
selecting wall paper from the manu- 
facturer's stock of 3,500,000 rolls, when 
next you paper a room? 
And as a preliminary 
step, why not send for 
our sample book now? 
It costs nothing but 
\ the price of the 
postal ard in asking. 
Agents Wanted in every part 
of the country. Discounts to 
paper-hangers and local dealers, 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa, 




















Cocoanut 


CAKES 
PIES 





Wetmore’s Digestible Cocoanut 


THE ONLY PREPARED COCOANUT which retains the 
natural oils, the true flavor and highly nourishing qual- 
ities of the cocoanut; these render it wholly — 
> stamps or coin, to part a 
For TEN CENTS, express charges, and +H é 
NAME OF YOUR DEALER, a full-sized package 
of WETMORE’S DIGESTIBLE COCOANUT— 
enough for a large cake—will be sent, prepaid, with a 
of WETMORE’S PRE- 
Free Sample PARED ICING—enough to 
ice a large cake; or, a package 
of WETMORE’s TRANSPARENT GELATINE—enough 
for jelly for ten persons. 
WETMORE & PRIDE MFG. CO., $1 Kinzie St., Chirago 
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‘* Bailey Beauty ”’ 


is distinguished because it reveals the 
results alone. Like the blooming of a 
flower, it betrays no method. 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 
Brush 


depends upon no formula nor preparation, 
but is used dry or with water and pure 
soap. There is no secret in its making 
or use, the soft, flat-ended teeth open 
the face-pores and let out the impurities, 
dust-caps and oil. Hardened muscles are 
softened and wrinkles driven out at the 
same time. It is to the face what proper 
exercise is to the body—essential to health. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50c. 
Bailey's Complexion Soap, . . . 10c. 


At Druggists’, or by Mail 


C. J. BAILEY & COMPANY 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Leeming, Miles & Co., Ageats, Montreal 











ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES 


10 Gemgte Studies of Homes, 8500 to 85000, . . . 10 


50 Ideal Summer Cottages, Buugalows, ete... . . « « 50 
20 Studies of Brick and Combination Houses, . . . « 560 
10 Practical Stables of Moderate Cost, . . 60 
80 Studies of Cottages costing to build less than $1500, 60 
190 Studies of Homes costing mostly from aie to ae 
10 Model Schoolhouses (1 to 4 rooms), . . . 
20 Modern Churches of Moderate Cost, . . . oa 
128-page book, iNustr ated ; 


“The Building of It”: enabling you to supervise 


the erection of your own home; to recognize and remedy 
faulty work. Language simple, technical terms avoided, 


64 Pere . by F. H. NUTTER, 
Quarter-Acre Possibilities ’’: ;? ngineer Minne 
apolis Park Board, and W. J. KEITH, Consulting Archi 
tect. 25 Plates, showing how to embellish small suburban 
lots in an economical, artistic and effective manner, 
“ : » A magazine illustrating 
The Home-Builder * month ly ten of the datest 
and 4est examples of Moderate-Cost Homes, with exterior 
views, floor plans, descriptions, and practical hints on 
comstundtinnn, sammieaien. da oration, etc.; also Churches, 
Schools, etc. Costs guaranteed by bona-fide bids. In 
valuable to those who contemplate building. (Copyright 
No. 65113, 1898.) Sample copy, 10¢. + » Per year, 


My fersonal attention reserved for special studies of 
bright, original, attractive homes, incorporating your 
own original ideas as the keynote of the design. First 
and second floor plans, and water-color sketch of exterior, 5.00 
Don't spend your money to carry 
Select Your Architect. out an Inte ie design = Hand by a 
wise selection of your architect, you can get, at the same cost, 
the artistic touch that will doudle the value of your property 


W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 114 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


















GRADE PNT Artistic Homes 
WORK A A 204-page Book 
ya of Designs, size 6x9, gives 


plans, designs, ete., of 
450 high and low 
cost houses, . . 95c. 


** THE COTTAGE 
BUILDER” 
Issued monthly 
— $1 per year 
? Send 1c. 
8 for sample 
copy 


we ee | 
= 


Jc 4 
| 32 Houses of foo to $1500, 25« 


a i 


32 Moderate-Cost oe . Qhe 
32 Cheap Frame Cottages, . 25e 
32 Cheap Cottages, Book 3, 25e 
32 Cheap Cottages, Book 4, 25e | 32 Artistic Churches, . 

32 Cheap Summer Cottages, 25e | 32 Double Houses, . . . 25¢ 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE HOME 


You will find it in 


‘* Rush’s 
Annual ”’ 
a book containing 
57 choice designs 
for dwellings, cost- 
ing from $500 to 
$15,000, and how 
to build it on our 
evolution plan of 
house-building. 
Sent to Ae address on receipt of 6c. in stamps. 
A. RUSH & CO., Architects 
51 weetcr Block Grand Rapids, Mich 


“Inside Modern ae’ 


is a book of photos of Artistic Rooms 
with their Coton Scuemeas and Fur 
descriptions; also a host of new 
and original suggestions which will 
greatly help you if you are build- 
ing, remodeling or furnishing a home, 
and WANT BKAUTIFUL ROOMS WITHOUT 


32 Houses of $1500 to $2500, 25« 
$2 Houses of $1800 to $2000, 2c 
. Bhe 














LAVISH EXPENDITURE. §1.00, pos: 

paid. If not wett preasep will re 

tugn the money. Sample pages free 

A. LINN MURRAY, Designer 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 
ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
[For the transaction of advertising business only] 
New York: 1t Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 


The Gossip of the Editors 


SPRING STYLES IN HATS, WRAPS AND GOWNS 


PRING fashions will be given a prominent place in the March issue of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, four pages being added for this purpose. Several pages of illustrations, com- 
prising more than twoscore drawings of the newest and most striking designs in spring fashions, 
will be presented. Indeed, in point of illustration, as well as in excellence of text, these 
articles will be a decided advance over anything which has ever been done by the JouRNAL 
in its Fashion Department. New ideas for spring brides, the new spring gowns, jackets and 
wraps, Easter hats and bonnets, the new bodices, as well as new ideas for children’s spring 
clothes, will all be pictured and described. Nor will the small belongings of dress be 
| overlooked. The new collars, belts and bodice trimmings will all receive careful treat- 
ment at the hands of the artists, as well as at the hands of the persons who have 
designed them especially for the JouRNAL. There will also be notes of the colors that will 
be fashionable, and suggestions intended to make it easily possible to have even a simple 
costume effective, as well as to secure perfection of both fit and style. 
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PRIZES FOR BEST DECORATED SCHOOLROOMS 


ODERN schoolrooms—the best of them— 
are vastly different from the schoolrooms 
of half a century ago. Some have been made 
exceedingly attractive by the tasteful use of 
pictures, plaster casts and plants, flags, etc. 
Believing that the proper presentation of sug- 
gestions for the decoration of schoolrooms 
would be beneficial in many ways, THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL invites its readers to submit 
photographs of schoolrooms in which artistic 
or unusual ideas for decoration have been 
successfully carried out. The decorations may 
be of any sort: pictures, casts, flags, ferns, 
If satisfactory | cers be sént in, the JOURNAL will award a first 
$15.00. One or more views of a schoolroom may be 
The prints should be clear and give the fullest view of the schoolroom possible. The 
This competition will close on May 1, 
Art Bureau of THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. 
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plants, draperies, ete. 
prize of $25.00 and a second prize of $ 
sent. 
pupils may appear in the room or not, as preferred. 
and all photographs should be sent to the 


$100.00 IN PRIZES A MUSICAL EDUCATION FREE 


EVERAL of the photographic competitions lag EVERY girl the JOURNAL offers a thor- 
mentioned at length in the January issue ough course of instruction in any branch 

are still open, April 1 being the date for closing of vocal or instrumental music at 
the following three: the 


Tables Set for Social Occasions: First 
prize, $20.00; second prize, $10.00; third 
prizes, four of $5.00 each. Pictures should 
show new and tasteful ideas for the set 
ting of the table, and the occasions on 
which they were taken should be stated. 


any one of 
leading conservatories of music in this 
country. The fact that more than five hun 
dred scholarships have already been awarded 
proves that there is nothing involved in this 
offer which any girl cannot successfully 
undertake These scholarships include 
tuition under the best teachers, room-rent, 


2 : Zs table-board, and laundry expenses. Thou- 
Home-Made Conservatories : A prize of sands of girls are now working for them 
$25.00 for the best two views, exterior with every prospect of success. Many will 


and interior, with a brief description. 


enter with the spring term. Why not add 
Window Gardens : 


your name tothe list? If a general education 
best photograph, with a short article should be preferred, any prominent university, 
perhaps 300 words—telling how the college or seminary may be 

garden was made and the most approved = full particulars address the 
way to take care of it Bureau of TH LADIES’ 
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THE TWO GREAT SERIES OF 400 PICTURES 


O READER of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
can fail to be impressed by the beauty of 

the two new pictorial series begun in this num 
ber: the pages of garden views and of “ The 
Prettiest Homes in America.’’ These afford a 


foretaste of what the magazine will offer during 


A prize of $25.00 for the 


selected. For 
Educational 
HOME JOURNAL. 


several of the coming issues. Together with 
the interior views of houses they form a 
remarkable collection—certainly the finest of 
the kind ever made by any magazine. More 


than 400 pictures will be presented in these 
two series, each with an idea for some one, and 
the whole making a magazine feature surpass 
ing anything of the kind that has ever been 





about to build 


To those who are 
houses, or to beautify their grounds, these pages will be exceptionally valuable 


e+ ¢ 


attempted. 


WOMEN WHO HAVE MADE MONEY 


NDER the title of ‘‘ Pleasant Money 
Earning, ’’ the JouRNAL has prepared a 


THREE THINGS TO REMEMBER 


VERYBODY who enters any of the 
JOURNAL’s photographic competitions 
dainty illustrated booklet showing just how should remember three things: Each picture 

' twenty-five women earned money for all submitted should bear the sender’s name 
sorts of purposes, the stories being told by and address, together with a brief descrip 
themselves. The same opportunity is open tion of the subject photographed. All pic 
to every one, no money outlay nor previous tures should be sent to THE LADIES’ HOME 
business experience being necessary. All JoURNAL’s Art Bureau. Sufficient postage 
over the country there are women who wish for return must be inclosed or the picture 
to earn money to carry out cherished proj will be ineligible for the competition. 
ects, young people who desire to earn their + 
own pocket money, and persons who want 
regular employment. The JouRNAL’s plan A WORD OF CRITICISM OR APPROVAL 
exactly meets these needs. One young gir! 
writes: ‘‘I began the work just before S ALWAYS welcomed and valued by the 
Christmas in 1897, with the idea of earning a editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL- 
little money with which to buy presents, but so long as the criticism is honest. It is a 
continued it as a regularemployment. Dut wonderful help to the editors to hear from 
ing the year I have earned over $1300.'’ The their readers what they like or dislike in the 
JOURNAL’s Circulation Bureau will gladly magazine, and a note of this kind is always 
send you a copy of the booklet that tells how read with interest. No reader of this mag 
others worked successfully, and how you can zine need feel any hesitancy about writing oa 
do exactly the same thing. its editors: such letters are cordially invited. 


| 








Home Needlework 


For 1899 


An illustrated book with colored 
plates, published four times a year, giv- 
ing instructions for Art Needlework, 
Embroidery, Crochet, Knitting, Drawn 
Work, Lace Making-and Home Decora- 
tion. The January Number contains 
25 new colored plates, showing just 
how to embroider nearly all the flowers 
used working centrepieces, doilies, 
photograph frames and sofa _ pillows. 
Four fine plates of Double Roses. Com- 
plete rules for beginners on_ stitches 
and shading. New patterns for Cross 
Stitch, and all about the latest work, 
called ‘* Decore Crochet.’’ 


25 Cents pays for the four numbers, 


or a year’s subscription. 


The first number is worth twice what it costs; your 
money back if you don’t like it. Thousands of 
women have subscribed, and all say the magazine 
is the best thing of the kind published. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 











CA BOT’S 


Creosote Shingle Stains 


Beautifully clear, transparent colorings that 
sink into the wood, bringing out the grain, and 
producing soft, deep, rich effects like velvet. 
Wear as well as the best paint, cost half as 
much to buy or to apply, and “ wood treated 
with Creosote is not subject to dry-vot or other 
decay.’'-—-CENTURY DICTIONARY 

Send for stained wood samples and _ litho- 
watercolor chart of combinations. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


lwents at all Central Points 

















For 1899 

“Modern Dwellings ” | Price, $1.00 
Contains designs in all popular styles, with many 
COLONIAL GeEMs. All the information needed 
on HoME-BuILDING Torics. Samples of choice 
designs free. If you state price house wanted, 
will add three months’ subscription to American 
Flomes (building magazine)—both for $1.00. 


GEO. F. BARBER & co., 4 New Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
ee ee ee 


120 Modern Houses 


from $650 up, are shown in the 
— issue of my design 
book 

’ «Artistic 
Dwellings’ 








of all grades, 
A $2600.00 


dwelling 








Views, floor plans, 
estimates and de- 

scriptions are 
given Thes 
plans show the 
latest and best 
ideas in dwell- 
ing house build 
Ing, and 
greatly assist intending builders. Prepaid for 
$1.00. Send for descriptive circular 


FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SPEAKERS -— 
For Home and School. 
New Catalogues, FREE. 
De Wrerr, 44 W. 30th St., N a 


DIALOGUES 
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THE LADIES’ 





Y oreenntmmecenmncme> \ 


HMR Nersssses. 


Edited by Mrs. Margaret Bottome 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


HAVE just received a letter from 

one of The King’s Daughters 
suggesting a uniform dress for 
all who are in our Order. She 
goes into particulars in her 
advice about the dress. I 
smiled as I read the ietter, and 
thought of the variety of people 
who are in the Order, of the extremely young 
and extremely old, of every nationality, and 
the idea of a uniform seemed absurd. But it 
suggested a line of thought to be found in 
what we call “‘ our Psalm’”’ (the Forty-fifth) : 
‘* The King’s daughter is all glorious within; 
her clothing is of wrought gold. She shall 
be brought unto the King in raiment of 
needlework.’’ And then, after pondering 
more deeply on the beautiful imagery, | 
indulged myself in thinking of dresses that 
we could all wear that are spoken of in our 
Bible. You read in one place, ‘* Be clothed 
with humility.’’ Now, there may be uni- 
formity here, and it is a beautiful dress and 
not by any means common. Then there is 
another dress that is attractive, called ‘‘ the 
garment of praise.’’ We can all wear that 
dress. We are told to“ put on’’ our “* beau- 
tiful garments.’’ Iam glad that we are not 
told to make them, only to put them on. 


+ 
The One Uniform All Can Wear 


UR spiritual raiment is always a gift. 
That is such a comfort, for the clothing 
for the body takes so much time and money 
that it is a great comfort to think that our 
spiritual clothing is all provided for. Many 
a time I have said, ‘‘ Oh, 1 wish things would 
not wear out,’”’ and I must confess there has 
been a consolation in thinking of what we 
read of God’s ancient people in the wilder 
ness. It says, ‘‘ Their clothes waxed not 
old.”’ Soone turns to the spiritual wardrobe 
with the relief that these spiritual clothes 
will not wax old. The longer we wear 
them the brighter they are, and after these 
pleasant reflections, as the word uniform 
lingered with me, there came to my mind a 
very profitable train of thought as I allowed 
my imagination to take wing and see The 
King’s Daughters in different parts of the 
world doing such different work, under such 
different circumstances, and the Master’s 
prayer that ‘‘they all may be one’’ had a 
deeper meaning than ever before. 

Here we can all be one. In the New 
Testament you read such words as these: 
‘““And did all drink the same _ spiritual 
drink.’’ We can all drink unto His spirit; 
and be baptized into one spirit. Oh, what 
a blessed uniformity this would be. The 
Daughter who wrote to me thought it so 
desirable that we should be known by our 
dress, but think of our being known by our 
spirit; by our having His spirit, the spirit of 
self-sacrifice that always marked Him, the 
spirit of tenderness and sympathy, the spirit 
of helpfulness, of real nobleness. That is 
where we need the likeness to the Master. 
To wear the outward dress He wore as He 
walked the streets of Palestine would not 
make us like Him, and He is not presented 
to us as a model, but as an example. We 
are to have the spirit of Christ, and the 
inspired writer said, ‘‘ If any man have not 
the spirit of Christ, he is none of His.’’ 


*f 
We Can All be One in Spirit 


HE longer I live the more impressed I am 
with the spirit—not the words, nor way, 
but the spirit in which acts are done. People 
can do you what they call a kindness and 
hurt you in doing it. The spirit in which 
they did it hurt you. You remember the 
Master said, ‘‘ Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of.’’ The words “ Search the 
Scriptures’’ in the new version read, ‘‘ Ye 
search the Scriptures, because ye think that 
in them ye have eternal life; and these are 
they which bear witness of Me,’’ and He was 
by their side and they did not know Him. 
They had their Bibles under their arms, but 
they did not have the spirit of the Bible in 
their hearts. Look out what manner of spirit 
you have. Spirit tells every time. I do not 
undervalue the power of organization, but I 
value spirit above organization. Think what 
a heaven on earth we should have if we had 
oneness of spirit in our families, and that the 
spirit of Christ; oneness of spirit in our 
churches, oneness of spirit in society. Think 
of the absence of envy and hypocrisy. 
Will you bear with me, dear Daughters, as 
I ask you on the threshold of entering the 
Order, ‘‘Do you wish this spirit, do you 
want to be good?’’ For, after all, it is simply 
goodness. Do you want to be truthful and 
sincere? Do you want to be made good, so 
that, if any one should see your new badge 
and should ask, ‘‘ What does it mean?” you 
could truthfully answer, ‘‘ To me it means 
‘I want to be good and kind, not merely 
that I am a member of the Order of The 
King’s Daughters’ ’’? 





We Can be One in Work 
FRIEND of mine has just sent me a card 
with. a thought printed upon it which 
will tell you what I mean by oneness in 
work far better than I cantell. I give it to 
you here. It is a quotation from Bishop 
Brooks: ‘‘Slowly through all the universe 
that temple of God is being built. Wherever 
in any world a soul by free-willed obedience 
catches the fire of God’s likeness, it is set 
into the growing walls a living stone. When 
in your hard fight, in your tiresome drudgery 
or in your terrible temptation, you catch the 
purpose of your being, and give yourself to 
God, and so give Him the chance to give 
Himself to you, your life, a living stone, is 
taken up and set into that growing wall... . 
Wherever souls are being tried and ripened 
in whatever commonplace and homely ways, 
there God. is hewing out the pillars for His 
temple. Oh, if the stone can only have some 
vision of the temple of which it is to lie a 
part forever, what patience must fill it as it 
feels the blows of the hammer, and knows 
that success for it is simply to let itself be 
wrought into what shape the Master wills.’’ 
This is the thought: we are parts of one 
great temple. Oh, this thought gives me 
such comfort this morning as I sit here and 
think of you—and what an army! Nurses at 
the bedsides of the sick wearing the silver 
cross, sending telegrams from the office, in 
post-offices, behind counters, sitting or stand- 
ing at wheels in factories, and in homes 

doing the work needed to be done. 


a 
Our Work Will Tell in the Hereafter 


KNOW, and ani glad, that there are many 
Daughters of leisure in the Order, but my 
heart goes out specially to the working-girls 
and working-women who are fighting the 
hard battle of existence; and I declare to 
you, as I have probably said before, for I 
have thought it often enough, that I would 
drop my pen if it did not mean something to 
every one of you in the grand future. We 
are parts of a whole. Your work and mine 
will tell on the temple that is going up. 
While visiting the wonderful Cathedral of 
Cologne I heard the story of a workman who 
was present at the consecration of the 
Cathedral, and who was so overcome with the 
beauty of it all that he exclaimed aloud as 
the service was going on: ‘‘ Did we ever 
think we were doing this?’’ Of course they 
thought he was crazy and took him out, and 
he was then asked what he meant by 
saying: ‘‘ Did we ever think we were doing 
this?’’ ‘‘ What have you ever done?’’ was 
asked him. He pointed across the street 
and answered, ‘‘ I mixed mortar for so many 
years’’ (almost a lifetime). Hadn’t the 
mortar anything to do with the building of 
the Cathedral? Ah, there is coming a day 
when the common laborers will be remem- 
bered. Never mind what work is given you 
to do, mixing mortar or anything else, do it 
for the one Master, and it will have its place 
in the Temple for Eternity. 


y 
The Work of Ministering Never Fails 


T THE headquarters of our Order on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, is a beautiful 
banner, and on it the motto of the entire 
Order: ‘‘ The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.’’ In those 
words we are taught our whole duty in the 
matter. 

We are to do as the Master did: realize 
that we are in this world on a mission, and 
that mission ministering, and we will never be 
out of work. That work never fails. There 
will always be somebody to minister to. 

“If you want a field of labor 
You can find it anywhere.” 

And you will not have to go far, but you 
may be in danger of overlooking some work 
that lies very near you. Don’t forget that. 
I thought the other day that I knew what my 
work was, and I seated myself at my desk to 
spend the morning in ministering with my 
brain and pen. When the clock struck the 
hour of noon I had written hardly anything. 
No sooner would I get my pen in my hand 
than word would come, ‘‘ A lady wishes to 
see you.’’ I really thought I was being inter- 
rupted in my work, but I soon began to 
realize that the work the Master had given 
me to do that morning was to inspire with 
hope and courage all those who came to me 
in distress, and very soon they saw in my 
face (for it was in my heart) a look of 
leisure, as if I were there for no other pur- 
pose than to try to help them out of their 
troubles. That was the work of ministering 
for that morning, not the work I thought was 
my work. That is the way the Master does. 
He was again and again turned aside from 
what He intended todo. There seemed to 
be a blind man or a leper or some one in 
trouble that stopped Him, but when He came 
to the end, before the last great work of suf- 
fering, He said, ‘‘I have glorified Thee on 
the earth: I have finished the work which 
Thou gavest me to do.’’ 


HOME JOURNAL 


We Must All be Faithful in Little Things 
| SAID to a young girl the other day who 

was depressed, who had seen better days, 
and who was undoubtedly feeling the ‘* hard 
lines '’ of her life, and what seemed injustice 
on the part of man, and the old, everlasting, 
discouraging ‘‘why ?’’ was in her heart—I said 
to her, ‘‘ Oh, let the past go; commence from 
this moment to serve one Master; say you 
are His servant; do everything, the most 
humble thing, as a service to Him, and you 
will be doing in His sight as high a work as 
any one.’’ When shall we come to realize 
this? Again I say, this Order is for the pur- 
pose of making us realize this truth, the 
loftiest motive to bear on the lowliest duty. 
This stands first. He Himself said, ‘‘ One 
is your Master, even Christ.’’ 

Do not be afraid that you will not be 
prepared for what you call higher work by 
doing the lowlier work well. Remember that 
Christ said: ‘‘ Thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things.’’ I do not know whether or 
not there are any Circles calling themselves 
‘The Faithful Ones,’’ or a ‘‘ Few Things 
Circle,’’ but either one would be a good name. 


+ 
Our Work Changes from Year to Year 


HERE is such a multiplicity of work we 
are apt to engage in that we are in danger 
of not being like Saint Paul, who said, ‘‘ This 
one thing I do,’’ but act, as some one says, as 
if there were forty things we could dabble in! 
The people who can do everything, and 
everything well, are very wonderful people, 
and there are only a few of them, and you 
and I are probably not of that number. A 
not inconsiderable part of my business at this 
time is to mind my own business, to do the 
work I know He has given me to do, to 
minister to those He has given me to 
minister to. There was a time when my 
work was to minister to my little children, 
and in those days I was never on a platform. 
I had no time for a pen; I used a needle. 
Now I have no time for a needle; I must use 
apen. My work has changed; the children 
have all grown into men. There is a Divine 
order of things. If you do your ministering 
as a daughter well, it prepares you for the 
ministry of a wife; and then comes the min 
istry of the mother; and so, after a time, you 
get to mothering every one in a way, and take 
in the whole world in your sympathies. 


+ 


A Circle Among the Indian Women 


DID not have any difficulty in recognizing 
an Indian sister a short time ago from 
the Delaware tribe, on a _ reservation in 
Canada. She put a badge on me and I 
asked her if it meant that I was to love her 
more. I do not think that she thought of 
that; she smiled as if a little more love from 
almost any source would be acceptable, and 
said she wanted me to feel that I belonged to 
the tribe; and I do. Why should I not 
belong tothe Indians? They belong to Him. 
When they write to me they call me their 
noble chief—it only means President. I am 
glad I heard my Indian sister sing; how soft 
and tender her voice was! When she asked 
me for a word to take to her Circle of Indian 
women it seemed so natural to say the Good 
Spirit would come and live in them. And 
sometimes I feel like saying, ‘‘ Bless every 
body,’’ for all are poor if they haven’t God. 
So let us act, dear Daughters, everywhere, this 
month of February; and writing the name 
February makes me think of what I heard 
once of a poor Indian. He only knew one 
word in English, and that was February, and 
one day he felt so lonesome in his heart that 
he wished he knew the God of the missionary 
he had once met. He did not know how to 
talk to Him, and he thought the missionary’s 
God only knew English, but he knew 
February, so he cried February with all his 
heart, and God came to him! Now we call 
ourselves by different names, we see God in 


different ways, but you know in our Order | 


there are no denominational lines. 


+b 
One in Faith, Hope and Love 


_ Ser one in faith. Look up, not down; 
be one in hope; look forward, not back; 
be one in love; jsook out and not in, 
and lend a hand, and let us make this short- 
est month in the year more fruitful than any 
that have preceded it. I send you for this 
month what I call a very healthy little poem, 
one which cannot fail to inspire you with 
faith and courage if you read it carefully: 
“Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woes. No path is wholly rough; 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of those, to rest the weary ear 


Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 
Of human discontent, and grief, and pain. 


‘Talk faith. The world is better off without 
Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 
If you have faith in God, or man, or self, 
Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 
Of silence all your thoughts, till faith shall come ; 
No one will grieve because your lips are dumb. 


‘Talk health. The dreary, never-changing tale 
Of fatal maladie. is worn and stale. 
You cannot charm, nor interest, nor please, 
By harping on that minor chord, disease. 
Say you are well, or, all is well with you, 
And God shall hear your words, and make them 


ard gle 
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“When you wish the latest styles write tous.”’ 


Tailor-Made 
Suits, 55. 


Our new Spring Catalogue of tailor-made 
suits and skirts is now ready. We illustrate 
in it all of the newest Puris styles, and will 
mail it /ree, together with samples of ma- 
terials to select from, to the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. 

We keep no ready-made garments, but 
make everything to order, thus giving that 
touch of individuality and exclusiveness so 
much to be desired. We pay particular at- 
tention to the little details of graceful hanging 
skirts, smart jackets, and dainty effects which 
go so far toward making a woman appear 
stylish and well dressed. Our styles and ma- 
terials are exclusive, and are shown by no 
other firm. 





Our new Spring Catalogue illustrates a 
splendid assortment of charming costumes 
and skirts, made according to Fashion’s latest 
dictates : 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
(Faultless in cut and finish.) 
Piqué and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
(Delightfully cool for Summer wear.) 
Duck and Piqué Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
(Cut according to the newest models.) 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Capes and Jackets for Spring Wear. 
We also make finer garments, and send samples 
of all grades. We pay express charges everywheie. 
Our line of samples includes the newest 
materials for Spring and Summer wear, many 
of them being exclusive novelties not shown 
elsewhere. If, when writing to us, you will 
mention any particular kind or color of sam- 
ples that you desire, it will afford us pleasure 
to send you a full line of exactly what 
you wish. We also have special lines of 
black goods and fabrics for second-mourning. 
Write to-day for catalogue and samples; we 
will send them to you /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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This Chair is Covered with 


PANTASOTE & 


A Wonderful 
Material! 
pele bore —- 
= - nproo us and 


exactly Pike Leather, 
costs half as much 
and wears better. 










Tested for six years by leading railway and steam- 
ship companies, yacht and carriage builders, and fur- 
niture makers with most gratifying results, and 
adopted by the United States Government for all 
ambulance upholstering. 

Pantasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not af- 
fected by heat, cold or dampness has no odor and 
is not inflammable. Made in st andard colors in plain 
leather, grains or embossed designs. 


Bacugh | Ser dining-chair seat or footstcol 
t for 25 cents in stamps. 
Sample | wd 6x15 inches for 2-cent stamp and 
your pn tre r’s name, 
CAUTION! There are worthless and dangerous imitations. 
Genuine Goods have “ Pantasote "’ stamped on edge. 


PANTASOTE C@O., 29 Broadway, Dept. 13, New York City 
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‘* The Kind That’s Smooth” 


mysige tie BieTension Exerciser 


physique is the 

Embracing a combination of construction and material that 
gives it an action just like that of the muscle. All pure 
Para Rubber, without pulleys or covering; hence neither 
jars nor binds. The hands are free, muscles flexed natu- 
rally, and all movements smooth. 

That's why physicians and expert trainers indorse the 
BI-TENSION. Varied weights for men, women and chil 
dren. Our illustrated figure chart shows how to exercise; 
can be used with or without an apparatus; nothing like it 
anywhere. We mail both, prepaid, on receipt of 82.505 
or chart alone for 50 cents, Send stamp for Illustrated 
Booklet, * Science of Exercising." 


THE SPINK COMPANY, 29 Colonial Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 
MAKERS OF ATHLETIC GOODS 
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PIANOS 


Dy our system of 
RawOcArs every farnilhy 
W Moderate circum: 
ShAnces can own a ine 
Piano. We lake OA we 
- SIWUANNEOAS VO exehange 
and dedwver the Prano 
W your house free of 
EXPEASe. 

Wrie Jor catalogue 
awd Ful explanatrons. 

Vou can deal with us 

@& & AiStaN poOrnl Whe 

Same as Ww Bosion. 





‘Vene & Sons Piano Co. 


174 Tremont Sr. Boston Mass. 

















The Daintiest Valentine 


—and the most acceptable—is 
a box of our pure, delicious 


CHOCOLATES AND BONBONS 


Packed tastefully, and sent anywhere in the United 
States, charges prepaid. 1-lb. box, 
75 cts.; 2-lb. box, $1.35; 3-lb. box, 
$1.90; 4-lb. box, $2.45; 5 lbs., or 
over, at rate of 60 cts. per Ib. 
Lk In Philadelphia, 60 cts. per Ib., 
F; any quantity. 
Full weight guaranteed. Liberal samples, 
to show quality, mailed on receipt of 10c. 


CONFECTION CO. 


1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





To reduce our stock we send by mail 70 pieces, 
full sheet-music size, all parts complete, all for 
20¢.3; or 4 lots, 50e. Money back if not 
suited. HOT TIME IN OLD TOWN, and 
100 songs with music, Se. 


L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St 


MUSIC 
SALE 


Sch A JOURNALISM 


., Boston, Mass. 





INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY 

A thorough and scientific course adapted 
. to the individual needs of writers. Long- 

established. Responsible. Successful. In- 

structors experienced and competent. Students 

successful and pleased. Best of references. 

Write for descriptive catalogue. It is sent 

free. Address 

Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 

No. 90 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 


| dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


+ 


Wiegenlied is the G zerman word for a cradle song. 


Manuel Garcia was the vocal instructor of Jenny 
Lind, Malibran and Marchesi. 


Bizet wrote his opera, ‘‘ The Pearl Fishers,’’ when 
he was only twenty years of age. 


Marie Van Zandt was born in New York in 1861. 
Her father was of Dutch descent. 


Magyar music is Hungarian. 


The word is pro- 
nounced as though spelled ma-jar. 


Teresina Tua, the well-known woman violinist, 
was born in Turin, on May 22, 1867. 


The Supertonic is the second note of the scale, the 
note next abeve the tonic or key note. 


A Nonette 


nine 
instruments, 


is a composition written for 


Vocal nonettes are rare. 


Polacca means Polish, and is applied to melodies 
written in imitation of Polish dance tunes. 


The Up Beat in conducting is an unaccented beat, 
the beat of a bar at which the hand is raised. 


Dvorak, the Bohemian musician, 
autobiography. 


has written his 
He is in his forty- eighth year. 


Chopin died at the age of forty in Paris, and is 
buried in the famous cemetery of Pére la Chaise. 


The Vox Humana is a reed stop in the organ 
intended to imitate the sound of the human voice. 


In a Strict Fugue the answer is an exact transpo- 
sition of the subject at the interval of a fourth below 
or a fifth above. 


Johannes Brahms was born on May 7, 1833, in 
Hamburg. He is considered one of the greatest of 
the end-of-the-century composers. 


The Opus Number of a composition has nothing 
to do with its date of composition ; it refers only to 
the date of its printed publication. 


The G String is the first string on the double- 
bass, the third string on the 'cello, viola and guitar, 
and the fourth string on the violin. 


The Term Pentatonic is given to the ancient 
musical scale which is easiest described as that 
formed by the black keys on the pianoforte. 


Madaine Blanche Marchesi, the Countess 
Caccamisi, the famous singing teacher, will give a 
series of song recitals in America this winter. 


Jenny Lind’s Voice is said to have had a range of 
about two octaves—from the D above middle C to D 
in alt, with another note or two occasionally avail- 
able above the high D. 


Augusta Holmes, the French song writer, was 
born in Paris on December 16, 1847. Though of 
Irish parentage, Miss Holmes is entirely French in 
her sympathies and in her compositions. 


Choral Symphony is the ordinary English title 
given Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, the last move- 
ment of which is a chain of variations for solo and 
chorus. It is not often performed as a whole. 


‘*Home, Sweet Home "’ was first sung in oe play 
of “Clari, the Maid of Milan,” in 1823, iss 
Marion Tree. The music was compose a * Sir 
Henry Bishop, who also composed the melody of the 
famous song, ‘ Hail to the Chief.’ 


Emma Eames’ first performance of the part of 


” 


Margherita in “‘ Faust’’ was at an operatic musi 
cale given by the pupils of Charles R. Adams in 
Boston. The entire opera was given, and Eames 


received many favorable press notices. 


The Magnificat in plain chant services is supposed 
to be sung in considerably slower tempo than any 
other part of the service, This custom has resulted 
from the fact that during the singing of this canticle 
in the Roman Catholic church the priests incense 
the altar, a ceremony requiring considerable time. 


‘Ein Feste Burg’’ is Luther’s version of the 
Forty-sixth Psalm. The tune has been used as the 
foundation of various famous musical compositions. 
Bach used it in a Reformation cantata, Mendelssohn 
in the last movement of his Reformation symphony, 
Nicolai ina ‘ ‘ Fest Ouverture,’ Raff in an overture, 
Wagner in his “ Kaiser Marsc h,”’ and Meyerbeer in 
the ‘‘ Huguenots,” all with fine effect. 


Tonic Sol Fa is the name given to a method of 
teaching singing which has become very popular in 
England. Its leading principle is that of key rela- 
tionship, and in this it is identical with the old sys- 
tem of the movable Do, from which it differs greatly 
in notation and other ‘details. In notation the key 
note of any composition is always called Do. The 
system was invented by Miss Glover, but has been 
largely improved and popularized by John Curwen. 


Normann Neruda, the violinist, 
Moravia in Briinn, on March 21, 1840. She comes of 
a distinguished family of violinists. Her first master 

was Jansa, a distinguished + “nian violinist and 
composer. Miss Neruda made her début in Vienna 
when only six years of age, at which time she 
created a sensation. In 1864 she married Ludwig 
Normann, a Swedish musician, and was thereafter 
known as Madame Normann Neruda. She has 
played in England a great deal. In 1888 She was 
married for the second time to Sir Charles Hallé, the 
famous pianist. She is now in America. 


was born in 


The Grand Prix de Rome is a four-year pension 
given by the French Government entitling tht 
holder to musical instruction in Rome for that length 
of time. It is awarded annually to the musician 
obtaining the first prize in composition at the 
Institute de France. The judges are the six com- 
posers forming the musical section of the Academie 
des Beaux Arts and three composers not belonging 
to the same. Their decision has to be ratified or 
vetoed by the whole Academie. The prize composi- 
tion must be in the nature of a one-act opera. 
Among the composers who have secured the Grand 
Prix have been Herold, Halevy, Berlioz, Ambroise 
Thomas, Gounod, Bizet, David and Massenet. 


Piano Solos. The following are simple 
solos of about second grade: 
Sonatina in G, 

Sonatina in F, 


piano 


. Beethoven 
Clementi 


Sonata in C, No. 1, Haydn 
Serenade, Opus 39, . Chaminade 
‘Scarf Dance,”’ Chaminade 
“ Cradle Song,”’ Grieg 
** Album Leaf,”’ . Grieg 


” S humann 

. Schumann 
Thomé 
Jensen 


- ‘* Happy Farmer,” 

*‘ Romance, ; 
“To Spring,” Valse, 
“The Mill . 

** Valse Miniature,” 
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The Piano Problem Solved 


HAPPY solution of the piano question is to try the Ivers & Pond. 
first-class. 
pianos. 
servatory of Music, 
dred Ivers & PoND pianos used in over two hundred of the leading schools and 


colleges in the United States. 


Sold ‘on Easy Payments. 


Strictly 


Require less tuning and prove more durable than any other 
Two hundred and _ thirty-nine purchased by the New England Con- 
the largest college of music in the world, and over five hun- 


Send for catalogue, 


and we will mail you a personal letter giving prices, explaining our easy-payment 
plans and our method of sending pianos subject to approval (if we have no dealer 
near you), paying railway freights both ways if unsatisfactory after trial. 


[VERS & POND PIANO CO., 


116 Boylston Street 
Boston 








Send for 







prices, and list of tunes. 


OVER 500 TUNES are 
ready, and the latest 
music is constantly 
being added, 


Insist on an 


OLYMPIA 


There is no 


“Just as Good” 


NNN ON ON NON NN IN ON ON ON 


case— 





\e 


TH E oO LY M P I A MUD ox 


is the latest and most improved of all the Music Boxes 


Olympia unless playe d by six or eight hands, and then the players must 


inferior makes woul 1 have been worn out and useless. 
changed—they're practically indestructible. 
CHARMING HOME 
out notice if 
mental renderings 
THIS ILLUSTRATION 


Handsome THE 
Illustrated be experts. 
Catalogue construction. 

of Music Boxes at all 


22x20x10 inches high 
Extra Tunes, 60 Cents each, 


Sent on Trial 


wet your money back, if not entire ly : 


F.G. OTTO & SONS, 


or from Deateve in redhat al Instruments, and Jewelers 


with Interchangeable Tune-Disks. 


PIANO CANNOT PRODUCE the richness attained by the 
It is superior to every other make in tone and simplicity of 

The durability you'll appreciate years from now, after 
Disks are easily 


ENTERTAINMENTS may be arranged with- 
an Olympia is in the parlor—Dancing, singing, instru- 
-Hymns and Church Music, too. 
shows Style 1V—polished mahogany or oak 
Price, Including One Tune-Disk, $45 
Sent on reeeipt of price, 
n receipt of $48.60 ($3.60 being for six ex 
tra tune-disks) we will send the Olympia 


on 10 days’ trial, You can return it, and 
satisfied. Write to us, 


44 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


—~- ON EN EN BN ON ON TOT OO ee, 
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Ladies 
Going to 
California 


Want comfort en routle, 
which was always a distinc- 
tion of The California 
Limited — Santa Fe Route. 
This year an observation 
car is added, with a spacious 
assembly room for ladies 
and children. 
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Address General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
CHICAGO 
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Stenographers 


find pencil perfection in 
Stenographer Pencils 
for shorthand writing. Just the size 
to prevent tiring the hand. Three 
degrees of hardness. Every desirable 
requisite in one and the same pencil 
strongly recommends 


DIXON’S 

étirnte PENCILS 

All grades—softest to hardest. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dixon's 
made especially 


co. 











Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


(INCORPORATED) 

W. GRANT EGBERT, Musical Director. Mid-Year term begins 
February 1. Finely appointed home for Lady Students. Direction 
of Music at Cornell Universit Illustrated Prospectus sent on 
application. GEO. €. WILLIAMS, General Manager, Ithaea, N.Y. 


SaWHEN YOU MARRY 


Or Wish a Bridal Gift 


“OUR WEDDING BELLS" is a 
most appropriate souvenir. In ad- 
dition to a handsome Marriage Certifi- 
cate, pages are provided for names 
of guests, the bridal tour, the first 
“At Home," wedding gifts, etc. 
Handsomely lithographed in monotint 
on heavy plate paper, bound in white 
embossed leatherette and fancy bind- 
ings. Descriptive circular on request. 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 





To be had of ete sal 
SNYDER & BLAC ad Publishers 


NEW YORK 


RnMusDxNosD haghFamTrws 


CA 


AND CHAIN 
By Selling 25 Pounds 


Baker’s Teas, Etc. 
(This Watch is solid sil 
ver and fully warranted; 
Men’s Watch same price), 
or sell 50 Ibs. for an Elgin 
or Waltham Gold Watch 
and Chain (Ladies’ or 
Men’s); 7 lbs. for Boys’ 
Nickel Watch and Chain; 
10 lbs. for Crescent Camera; 
50 Ibs. for a Baker Folding 
Camera; 75to150 Ibs.for Bicycles. 
ExpKkess Free. Write for Cala 
logue and particulars. 

W. G. BAKER (Department FE), Springfield, in, 










Will Carleton’s 
MAGAZINE 


“EVERY WHERE” 


You bave all heard of Will Carleton, the 
famous poet and editor; author of ** Farm 
Ballads,’ ‘City Legends,” ete., ete. His Maga- 


zine contains latest poems,sketches and stories. 
50 Cents a Year 
Special Offer: 4 Months, 10 Cents 


EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO. 
Department X Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 








and How to 


“Our Homes Furnish Them 


Artistically 

A new work, full of valuable information for 
one interested in having A Brauriven 
It will help you in getting 
harmonious effects which only a professional 
decorator understands Fully illustrated 
Personal letters of advice free to purchasers 
Price, $1.11), prepaid. Order at once 


CLARENCE R. HILLS 
Practical Designer and House Furnisher 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





those 
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: as A > x Money Made 2 9 
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“and Saved = 


with a $5 PRINTING® 
PRESS. Print your own 

cards, ete Big profits 4 
printing for neighbors. $18 OQ 
press for circularsorsmallg 
newspaper, Typesetting 3 
eusy > printed rules, Fun oS 
for spare hours, old or re) 
young. Very instructive. 3 
Send stamp for samples, 

and catalog presses, type, ‘S. 
paper, etc., to factory. 2 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. c 


INGALLS’ 1899 FANCY WORK 








BOOK and THREE MONTHS’ Subscription | to 
INGALLS’ FANCY WorRK MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
The NEEDLEWORKER-—a LL for 10 CENTs. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 


POULTRY FAPS R, illustrated, 20 pages, 

cents per year. 4 months’ 
trial, 10 cents. Se smeple Free. G4-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. Book 
alone, 10 cents. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


= POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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The Point 
of Perfection 


The waist-line is a point of paramount 
importance. Upon its correctness de 
pends your health, your comfort, your 
, appearance. A corset is deficient at 
this point because it’s rigid. A Ferris 
Waist is perfect because it’s flexible. 
it fits you as if it were part of you. 


¥ GOOD 
SENSE 
Corset Waists 


are made to fit all forms—at the waist, 
at the hips, at the bust. They are 
made to fit naturally—not artificially. 
Therein lies their comfort and _ their 
beauty. The Ferris Book will ow you 
to select the proper shape—mailed free. 
. Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are for 
sale by all leading retailers. Do not take sub- 
stitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50c. 
to $1.00; Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 
341 Broadway, - - New York 


























New Hats ¢ 
for Spring, I. 


Our catalogue of 
imported Millinery 
for Spring is now 
ready, and we will 
be pleased to mail 
it FREE on request. 
It illustrates, de 
scribes and prices: 

Trimmed Hats, 

$1.00 up. 

(In all the newest French 
shapes.) 
Sailor Hats, 
95c. up. 

(Very chic and jaunty.) 
Untrimmed Hats, 

75c. up. 


We also make finer goods. We have the most 
stylish Paris Millinery, but at extremely moderate 
prices. Everything is sold upon the understanding 
that you may return it if not perfectly satisfactory, 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Write to-day for our new Spring Catalogue 


THE GEROME CO., 139 Fifth Avenue, New York 
SS NGER 


Chicago’s Popular Shopping Resort 
America’s Best Mail-Order Department 
$100,000 worth of New Spring 


Dress Goods 


at 47%c. on the Dollar 


“The” fabric feature of the decade—a half-dollar-half-price 
dress-goods sale with xo peer or parallel. It's a phenomenal 


purchase of a Roubaix weaver's stock of over 
()- 


$100,000 worth of 
the nobbiest novelties 
" peed 1% . 
of "99—at 40 om for real $1, $1.25, 
$1.50 Dress Goods 
More than a hundred new weaves and colorings—the choicest 


the dollar. 

conceits for the coming season. SEND FOR SAMPLES—/hat 
will demonstrate the desirability and reliability of this oppor- 
tune offering. 


SCHLESINGER & MAYER, Chicago 












ia 


on the Selvedge of Black 
Dress Goods 


GUARANTEES GOOD WEAR 


THE 








YTHE HOME GC 
> DRESSMAKER®, 
SUE TASEF 


HOOPER 





BY EMMA AM. 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


So 


Silk and Percaline Linings are the lightest in 
weight and the most desirable. 


Silk and Cotton Rep may be dyed black, but it 
will only be fit for a lining afterward. 


Basque Pieces this season do not extend beyond 
the hips, and the few princesse gowns seen have a belt 
to gite a two-piece effect. 


A Skating Dress requires a shorter, narrower 
skirt for safety and convenience. Any fur trimming 
may be used. Have an outside wrap to put on over 
your skating costume when resting, as it is then that | 
so many women take cold. 


Length of Suits. I am sorry to say that street 
dresses are made to touch, and some even have a 
suspicion of a train, but | trust that we will soon 
witness the disappearance of this fashion, at least for 
shopping and traveling suits. 


Cotton Waists may be made now, as the new ones 
will all have small sleeves, cuffs for link buttons, 
moderately full bodies, square or pointed yokes, 
removable linen collars, and the fronts in any and all 
kinds of tucks. Shirt-waists of piqué and Madras 
goods will be more worn than last summer, | 


The Latest Skirts are fitted like a sheath around 
the top, some not even having plaits at the centre 
back; each gore within fifteen inches of the edge 
flares out, making them difficult garments to fit, so 
that the vast majority of women have not adopted 
them as yet, though many prominent dressmakers are 
making them for their customers. 


Perspiration Stains are very difficult to remove 
from any fabric, and any ordinary method of remov- 
ing them, if tried on light blue silk, would probably 
do more harm than good, You might try naphtha, 
remembering always that it is explosive if used 
near fire or artificial light. If it does not remove the 
Stain it will at least not injure the silk. 


Stone Marten Collarettes cost from fifteen dollars 
up and are really only neck scarfs. Black marten, a 


darker brown, is not as expensive. A muff and neck 





| the blue cashmere. Have a little blue silk bonnet to 


| shoes, a high pores Mother Goose cap, and black 








searf trimmed with marten tails would cost from 
twenty dollars up. Fuis are always lower in price 
after the holiday and midwinter sales; when buying 
them it pays to get the best that one can afford, 


Half-Worn Waists are easily made over nowa- 
days, as a yoke or vest of silk in fine tucks may be 
inserted, and small revers, belt and collar of velvet 
added. If the waist is rubbed under the arms cover 
the worn places with a short, round, pointed or 
square jacket of velvet, or silk braid. if the waist 
is pointed cut it round and wear a belt with a steel, 
jet or dull silver buckle. 


Small Girls’ Coats are very similar in shape to 
those of last spring. In making over one cut the 
sleeves smaller, and after cleaning the cape cover it 
with heavy guipure lace laid on smoothly, finishing the 
edge with an inch ruffle of satin ribbon the color of 


match made of bengaline or taffeta, with ribbon 
bows and strings, and a lace ruche in the brim. 


Fancy Dress Party. A little girl may appear asa 
fairy godmother at a children’s fancy dress party by 
wearing alight blue sateen skirt, a very much bunched- 
up navy blue overdress made with ruffled elbow 
sleeves and pointed bodice, a white ruffled muslin 
fichu tucked in the bodice, red stockings, black 


silk mittens. In her hand she should carry a stick 
covered with gilt paper to represent a wand. 


A Velveteen Cape of good quality will repay you 
for ripping it apart, steaming it and cutting shorter at 
the top, as you will need the full lower width. Trim 
with two chiffon ruffles headed with small ribbon 
ruffle up the front as wellas around the lower edge, 
and finish with a thick chiffon ruche about the neck. 
If your black lining is in good order use it again, but 
if a new one is bougit have a bright-colored one of 
taffeta silk or one of the cotton imitations, which both 
look and wear well. 


Inexpensive Tea-Gowns cannot be made of ex- 
tremely novel materials, for novelties are never 
cheap until their day is over. Extremely pretty ones, 
however, may be made of cashmere or any soft 
woolen goods of a medium quality in purple with 
pink, gray with orange, dark red with turquoise, 
navy blue with cardinal, etc., using the light color 
for a Japanese silk front. Finish with belt and collar 
of satin ribbon, and lace which need not be very fine 
in texture provided it is a pretty pattern. 


Cotton Gowns are often the first made during this 
month, but so many pretty ideas in these come out 
in May and June that | would not advise turning the 
key on this class of sewing so early in the season, 
You are quite safe in having a white piqué blouse 
dress and a jacket suit of the dull blue; then, if you 
are as partial to this material as I am, have a shirt- 
waist of pink to wear with awhite belt, collar and 
skirt. A white and figured organdy is always useful, 
and later an India silk and veiling, the latter goods 
being predicted for a spring favorite. 


A White Wedding is alwaysa delight to the eyes, 
especially when the bride is young. To wear at your 
wedding, which you say is to take place at home at 
twelve o’clock noon, have a dress of white veiling 
with white ribbon bowknots appliquéd on, a broad 
white ribbon belt and collar, white gloves, and, since 
you do not wish to wear a veil, have a marquise hat 
of white felt trimmed with white velvet, white tips 
and steel buckle. This hat will answer later for 
ceremonious calls, morning weddings, etc. Wear the 
hat during the breakfast, and be sure that your hair 
is arranged Pompadour and fluffy at the sides. 


Old Silk Gowns are most useful nowadays; the 
black one will answer for a petticoat with new 
ruffles ; line it with ten-cent percaline to give it more 
body; the black-and-white-striped gros-grain will 
make over as a waist with velvet collar and belt of 
a becoming color and a tiny V, and equally small 
revers of white silk in very narrow tucks. -The 
black satin may be treated spa bath of naphtha (which 
is explosive if used near fire or artificial light) and 
made up as the lining for a black net, which comes at | 
eighty cents a yard and is seventy inches wide, or 
keep it until later in the year and use it under a | 
black grenadine for a church gown. 





Taffeta Silk will not wear like satin duchesse, and | 
no reliable merchant claims that it will, but it is | 
much cheaper than satin, and as it is appropriate for 
all seasons and is now very popular i would cer- | 
tainly advise it for a dress which you do not wish to | 
cost more than a dollar and a quarter a yard. When 
buying it take a soft texture of a firm body and with 
care you will get good west from it. Make the skirt 
with the deep yoke effec. over the hips and back, 


piece. A waist with basque back and pointed front 
will add to your height, or have a waist made with a 


| cutaway coat effect over a vest of heavy cream gui- 


| 
| 
the front forming skirt breadth and yoke in one | 


pure, with front, belt and collar of turquoise velvet. 
Such a vest, collar and belt will prove equally suitable 


| for the pointed basque. 
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Our Boys Are Not Afraid of Wearing Out Their 


| Black Cat Tripte-Knee Stockings, 25¢. a Pair 














They Outwear Two Pairs of Ordinary Stockings 


Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, of the finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, Blaek Cat Brand, 
Style 15 for Boys, the strongest, most elastic and cheapest Fast Black boys stocking in the world. 
Style 10 for Girls. If your dealer does not keep them, sample pair sent for 25 Cents (ive size), 
and name of dealer where you can buy again. Black Cat Stockings for men, women and children, 
guaranteed to give equal satisfaction. Sample Triple Knee Sent Free. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
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NUBIAN Fast Black Linings | 


WILL NOT CROCK ( 


(TRADE. MARK REGISTERED) 


\ 

? 

Required for the FINEST costumes—both waists and skirts. Percaline, Silesia, Sateen, etc. \ 
POSITIVELY UNCHANGEABLE \ 

Will not discolor underclothing. Superior quality, yet inexpensive. At all dealers. NUBIAN FAS! \ 
BLACK stamped on every yard of the selvedge. { 


RFR LILLIA SLI OOOO 


NEARSILK 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED) Genuine Nearsilk has tag on each piece. 


‘sLooks Like Silk. Wears Better’’ ( 


— EE AAA AGATA” ~~~ ~~” 
er ee 


ideal foundation for evening dresses—a 
perfect lining for heavy dresses, as it is 
far lighter and stronger than silk. Every 
stvlish shading. 


( 

is an ‘‘ all-the-year-around ’’ fabric—an ( 
f 

> 




















Perfection 


is found in 


Wild 


_the go-lightly kind 


The’99 Model 
Far Surpasses 
any Bicycle 
Ever Buiit- 
Special Inducements to Riders 
Write 


Ames and Frost Company 
Chicago 


Price, $1.00 


Now fitted with 

our patented attach- e 

ment for hose sup- 

porters—appreciated 

by every ; 

woman 

who wears 

it. No pin- sei oy 

ning nor | 7 AY) | 

unpinning wy i or See Minas 
Popular 
Corset 
Waist in 
America 


of hose 
supporters 
necessary 
if this waist 
is worn. 
TRY IT 


Made from 

fine sateen, 

fast black, | 

drab or / ! 
white; clasp or button front; sizes, 
18 to 30 waist measure. 


Ask your dealer for the G-D Chicago Walat. 
If he hasn't it, send $1.00, mentioning color and 
size desired, and we will send you one, prepaid. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO9., = Chicago, Ill. 


























The Coward “Good Sense” 
Shoe for Children 


The only shoe a child 
should wear; result of 
30 years’ study of the 
human foot; preserves 
natural shape; pre- 
| vents corns, bunions, 
** flatfoot’’— all foot 
ills and ugliness. 
| Looks and wears 
| better; costs no 
| more. CAN- 
| NOT BE 


| HAD 

| ELSE- 
| 

} 
























Loomer’s 
Improved 
Cutaway Hip 
Corsets 


fit any form, 
insure freedom 
of motion, pre- 
vent breaking 
of stays at the 
hips. 






WHERE. 

Itisevery 
mother’s 
positive duty to at once 
investigate this shoe. Write for Catalogue, including 


‘¢ Good Sense’’ Shoes 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


| Jas. S. Coward, 270 and 272 Greenwich St., New York 


| 
| 





If not at your 
dealer’s, will 
send,. postpaid, 
for $1.00; better 
quality, $1.50. 








Ba DIRECT FROM MAKER TO WEARER 


Bick” SERVICE SERGES 


(Manufactured like Men’s) for Ladies’ Suits 
High grade, low price, fast color, and more 


L. L. Loomer’s Sons economical than any other serge. 55 inches wide. 





E pe length cut. Being wide, cuts to advantage. 
Bridgeport Red anchor on every yard. Sold direct only. 
Conn Send for free samples and booklet. 





| Address Dept. H, SERGE MILLS CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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“Duchess Embroidery Hoop 


g 
) 
a 
Does not require winding; the felt cushion on the inner hoop ) 
» 
) 


NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet: 


(COPYRIGHTED) 


10 CENTS 


Our Booklet, “The Stockinette > 
Stitch,” describes an invisible = 

method of attaching new 

feet to the legs of your 

old hosiery, easier than 

darning, and makes your 
hosiery as good as new. = 
RACINE FEET run in & 

sizes from 5 to 11, cotton, 

black or white; 10 cents 

per pair, six pairs for 50 

cents. Agents wanted. 


gives the proper tension to HOLD TieHTLYy a light or heavy fabric. ( 
All the leading authorities ( 
on Fancy Work use and 
strongly 
Hoop. 
Ask for the Duchess 
—‘*The Hoop with the Felt 
Cushion,” or send Lie. for 
sample, postpaid, Mention { 
size—4, 5, 6 or T inch. Set 
of 4 Hoops, &Oe., postpaid } 


recommend this § 





GIBBS MFG. COMPANY. Dept. ©. Canton, Ohio 








BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to ona Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MKS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Masse. | 
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BELL STARCH 


= wm )OU want a starch in your laundry which 
is easily prepared, quick in its work, 

fs safe and inexpensive. In other words, 
you want Bell Starch.—This starch is 

os had, made in a new way, which makes better 


starch for less money than any starch 
which has been sold before.—Bell Starch saves the time of 
your laundress, which is your time and your money, and 
starches your things stiffer, cleaner and more quickly than 
you have been used to having them done.—In household 
economy every little thing helps another.—A small saving 
in the price of starch and another small saving in the time 
it takes to use it are small savings which soon amount 
to large ones.—At the end of the year it will amount 
to enough, perhaps, to pay the price of a new dress. 

Bell Starch is made in a common-sense way, and it is to 
be used in a common-sense way.—There is no unneces- 
sary work about it—just the simplest, quickest, easiest 
thing to be done.—In the first place, it is made with cold 
water.—A little boiling hot water is added and then it is 
ready to use.—There is no long, tiresome boiling and no 
keeping the starch boiling through a long washday.— 
It is not only a great saving for a big starching, but a big 
saving for any day.—It is the only starch to use in little 
emergencies during the week.—Time and again you have 
occasion to starch one or two little articles. You have 
to do without them because it takes too long to prepare 
the starch in the old way. 

A small quantity of Bell Starch can be prepared 
instantly, and is instantly ready for use.—Although so 
easily prepared, Bell Starch does its work better than the 
average starch. 

A package costs five cents; a larger package, twice 
the size, costs ten cents.—In every ten-cent package 

there are enough starchings for the average 
washes of eight weeks.—In other words, you can 
do all 
your 
starch - 
ing for 

















1% cts. 
a week 
with a 
starch 
that is 
made in almost no time, and which does 
its work perfectly. 

Bell Starch is extra strong.—It is stiffer 
and makes the articles starched stiffer than 
other starches.—It gives that rich, soft gloss 
so desirable, without any extra work.— 
Your laundress’ toil over the ironing-board is 
not needed to make your skirts, collars, cuffs 
and waists clean, stiff and glossy.—The starch 
does all this, and does it for 14% cents a week. The time 
of your laundress is worth money to you.—The first cost 
of your starch is worth money to you.—The value of skirts, 
waists, dresses and shirts that are worn out by too much 
ironing is worth money to you.—You will save all these 
things week after week by buying and using Bell Starch. 

You only need to buy it and use it for one week to be 
convinced that it is a good thing for you.—The longer 
you use it the more firmly will you be convinced. 

Bell Starch may not be sold by your grocer, but it 
ought to be. If it is not, send us his name and address, 
and we will send you a coupon which is good for one 
five-cent package of Bell Starch.—This coupon is entirely 
free.—It means that we think Bell Starch is so good that 
all you need is an introduction to it. 

TuHeE J. B. Forp Company, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
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WYANDOTTE 
WASHING SODA 


YANDOTTE WASHING SODA is not 
simply the best washing soda—it is the 
best washing compound.—It is ten times 
as effective as sal-soda, and better and 
stronger than all other washing sodas.— 
It is also safer and surer.—Soda was 
meant to be a blessing to working 

womankind.—It was intended to make the washing as 

easy as it should be.—It is the best thing known for 
loosening the dirt from the clothes and making it easy 
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to wash them.—The reason ordinary sodas don’t do this 
to your satisfaction is because they are not pure. 
Ordinary sodas contain alkali, which injures the clothes 
and spoils the hands. —Wyandotte Washing Soda is the 
suda which contains no caustic alkali.—It is absolutely safe 
and sure.—It is so safe and so sure that we guarantee it 
to the last ounce.—We know it will not injure the finest 
fabric nor the softest hands, and we are so sure of this fact 
that we will make good any damage that comes from 
using it.—Our name and our reputation are right behind 
Wyandotte Washing Soda 
to say that it is good and 
safe.—We guarantee it to 
be the best washing soda 
you have ever tried.—It 
will save you time, 












labor and expense in 
your laundry, and will 
find a permanent 
place in your home if 





you once give it a thorough trial.—This is something 
that can be said of no other washing soda, and espe- 
cially of sal-soda and the other sodas you buy in bulk. 
Bulk soda is a risky thing for you to use. You know 
nothing about it, and you can find out nothing about 
it. There is no one behind it to say that it is good.— 
Wyandotte Washing Soda is always put up by us with our 
name upon the box, and our guarantee behind our name.— 
It is the biggest and best package of washing soda you 
can buy for five cents.—It is five cents’ worth of economy, 
cleanliness and labor-saving.—It is 
the biggest and best five cents’ worth 
of anything you can buy.—The 
Wyandotte package is bigger than 
any other five-cent package of 
soda.—It is not only bigger—it 
is also stronger. 






It goes further 
and costs less than other washing 
compounds.—There is a great 
deal of drudgery about washing 
clothes which is needless. 
There has always been a 

want for what chemists call a 
detergent—that is, something that will loosen the dirt 
without injuring the fabric.—Soap does this after a long 
time and after a good deal of hard rubbing.—Soda and 
soap together do it better than soap can do it alone— 
more quickly, and, when it is the right soda, will not 
harm the hands nor the fabric. —Wyandotte Washing Soda 
is that right soda.—Every ounce of it is good and pure 
and sure.—It will save you money constantly, from the 
moment you begin to use it. 

A package costs five cents.—It is bigger than any other 
five-cent package.—It is better than any other package at 
any price. 

It is a new soda and your grocer may not have it.— 
We want the name of your grocer, so that hereafter he 
will always carry it.—Send us his name, and in return for 
it we will send you a coupon which is good for a five- 
cent package of the soda.—When you have once used it 
you will always use it.—This is why we can afford to give 
it to you free.—If it were not the best washing soda that 
you can use we could not afford to have you try it for 
nothing. 

Tue J. B. Forp Comeany, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
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WYANDOTTE 
BAKING SODA 


HERE never has been a better baking 
i 














soda than Wyandotte Baking Soda.— 
This is a flat statement, and we stand 
right beside it. The facts bear us out 
and the proof is easily produced.—The 
value of every baking soda depends 
upon two things—the quantity of the 
gas it makes and its absolute purity. —Gas in some form 
and from some source is necessary to every kind of 
baking.—The lightness of cake or bread depends upon 
the air-holes in it, and these air-holes are made by the 
gas.—Wyandotte Baking Soda contains a larger per- 
centage of gas than any other soda.—It contains more 
gas than soda.—It is what chemists call highly 
carbonated. 

Besides being strong in carbonic-acid gas, Wyandotte 
Baking Soda is entirely free from all impurities. 
gas there is nothing but soda.—The 
soda holds the gas in readiness. As 
soon as it is mixed with sour milk & PP 
or buttermilk, the gas is liberated 
and rises freely through the dough. This performs the 
operation known as rising, and makes the bread, cake or 
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Three 
ings 
Free 


Send us the name of your 


grocer and we will send 
you, free, three coupons—one 
coupon good for one pack- 
age of Wyandotte Washing 
Soda; one coupon good for 
one package of Bell Starch, 
and one coupon good for 
one package of Wyandotte 


Baking Soda. 


The J. B. Ford Company 
Wyandotte, Michigan 




















biscuits light.—The more gas there is, the more easily 
it is liberated; and the more quickly this is done, the 


lighter the baking, and therefore the 
Poon ia better. The lightest, fluffiest, dainciest 
soda biscuits, Johnny cakes and grid- 

dle cakes are made with Wyandotte Baking Soda. 
Wyandotte Baking Soda is so rich in gas that it takes 
less of it to make the baking as light as it should be. 


This is a great saving to 
“1 
Sate 


you.—There is more ina 
aT Te 






package of Wyandotte 
Baking Soda for the same 
money than in any other 
package of good baking 
soda.—This is also a great 
saving to you—in other words, Wyandotte Baking Soda 
costs less and goes further than any other soda. 


mi 





No housewife worthy of the name wants to run the 
risk of her baking being anything that it ought not to be. 
Therefore she wants to use only the best soda in ner 
baking.—The best soda is Wyandotte Baking Soda.— 
When we say the best, we mean just that.—A_ baking 
soda which is absolutely pure, which contains a higher 
percentage of carbonic-acid gas, which 
gives more for the money than any 
other kind of soda, certainly must 
be the best soda.—This is so easily 
proven that we would be simply foolish to make these 
statements unless we were prepared to back them up. 

A package of Wyandotte Baking Soda costs but five 
cents, but little as that is, we want to give you a package 
of this soda in order that you may be 
sure to try it.— 
does not keep it, and we 


Your grocer, perhaps, 









are very anxious that he 
should.—We know that 
it will pay him, and pay 
his customers, that he 
should sell Wyandotte Baking 
Soda.—We want his name and 
address so that we can tell him 
about it.—If you will send his 
name and address to us, we will send 
you by return mail a free coupon which 
will entitle you to a free package of 
Wyandotte Baking Soda.—One pack- 
age will teach you that you can do 


better baking at a less expense with Wyandotte Baking 
Soda than with any other soda you have known. 
Tue J. B. Forp Company, Wyandoite, Michigan. 
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A Magic = 
Touch 


of cleanliness on the skin or the 
clothing, in the toilette, bath or 
laundry, is the touch of Fairy 
Soap. It’s cleansing, 
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a and entirely harmless to the most % 
* tender skin or delicate fabric. % 
s¢ The use of %e 
= FAIRBANK’S 
FS 
fe of 
°° °° 


SOAP 


is a luxury, at a minimum cost, 
that should be universal. It’s an 
ideal soap for toilette, bath, nur- 
sery and fine laundry purposes. 
It’s the purest and best white 
floating soap made. 


“The Soap of the Century” 
—WMrs. Rorer. 
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PURE—WHITE—FLOATING §%& 
Three convenient sizes—for the toilette, 

bath and laundry. ot 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY = 

% Chicago St.Louis New York Boston ;:: 
Satetetetetetetetetetetete satatetetetetetetetetateteteteteneteneece® a 









1849 - 1899, 


SEED PLANTS 


& BULBS. 


have gone to thousands 
of satisfied customers 
for Half a Century. 


To celebrate this 50th anniver- 
sary, we have issued a special 


Golden Wedding Edition of 


Vicks | 
ont rot CAUIA 


A wonder of Lithographic Art; 
24 pages of colored plates of Novel- 
ties and Specialties. 112 pages of 
reading matter, handsomely illus- 
trated with halftone engravings, 
elegantly bound in White and Gold. 

A marvel in Catalogue-making ; 
an authority on all subjects pertaining to the garden, with care 
for the same, and a descriptive catalogue of all that is desirable. 

This work is too expensive to send indiscriminately, yet we 
want every one interested to have a copy without cost; therefore 
will send The Guide and a due bill for 25 cents’ worth of Seeds for 
only 15 cents in stamps, 


Vicks Little Gem Catalogue. An 
illustrated descriptive price-list. Seeds, ! ee 
Plants, Bulbs, etc., taken from THE { Pe Fnac 
GARDEN AND FLORAL GUIDE. 7 
Vieks Monthly Magazine, enlarged, improved and up- 
to-date on all subjects pertaining to Gardening, Horticulture, etc., 
50 cents a year. 
Special 1899 Offer: the Magazine, one year, 
and Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide, for 25c. 


Our New Plan, inaugurated this year, gives you more for your | 


money than any seed house in America. 


JAMES VICKS SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 





USE FREELY 


Lablache Face Powder 


and your complexion will rejoice. It nourishes, 
heals, soothes, and brings Health and Beauty. §) 
Flesh, White, Pink and Cream Tints. Price, 50 ets. ¥% 
per box. Of all druggists, or by mail. “-¢ 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Sold by ROBERTS & COMPANY, 5 Rue de la Paix, Pa: 


ris . 
76 New Bond Strect, London, and by KINGSFORD & COMPANY, 
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All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the auswers will in future obviate 
the need of initials or pen-names in this column. 


+ 


The Fig may be grown aot in tubs. 
the plants should go into the cellar. 


Callas in the Garden. Cnaeenteey the Calla 
would bloom if planted out in the garden, but this 
treatment would make the plant worthless for winter. 


Hydrangeas. Prune in spring, cutting the 
branches back to strong buds, Remove a good deal 
of the old growth—that is, thin out the plants well, 
leaving only the strongest and healthiest branches. 


In winter 


Lavender. No special care is required in grow- 
ing this plant. Cut it when it has developed a good 
growth of branches. Let it wilt and dry out a little 
in a shady place before putting it in your linen-closet. 


Autumn Leaves should be pressed between thick 
paper, which will absorb the moisture from them 
rapidly. After they are thoroughly dry rub wax or 
paraffine overthem, and then press the paper lightly 
with a warm iron, 


Black Flies. These come from larve in the soil, 
and the way to prevent them is by applying lime- 
water, as so often advised in this column. Examine 
the soil and you will find it full of white worms. 
Rid it of these and your black flies will disappear. 


Seedling Clematis. Seedling plants may prove 
valuable, and then again they may prove utterly 
worthless. The only way to decide the matter is to 
test them. I would advise removing seedlings in 
spring. Leave them where they are all winter, 
covering them well with leaves or litter. 


Paims. In the JourRNAL of February, 1896, there 
was a long article about the cultivation of the Palm. 
Readers who are in quest of information about this 
plant are respectfully referred to that article, as it 
covers the ground fully, and gives hints and sug- 
gestions for their care and cultivation which there 
is not room for in this department. 


Roses. Where the roots of Roses survive the 
winter the ae may be preserved with little trouble. 
Bend them down, put heavy pieces of sod on them 
to hold them in place, and then cover with sand or 
light earth. Over this put a thick coating of straw, 
litter or leaves, and then set up some boards, roof- 
fashion, to shed rain. Rose seed ought to germinate 
in two or three weeks. 


Rhododendrons are comparatively hardy at the 
North. They should be planted in well-drained 
locations, and covered with evergreen branches in 
winter. It is imperative that they should haveshade 
given them, as the sun in winter does them more in- 
jury than anything else. Plants grown in tubs may 
ye wintered safely in a cool cellar if kept dormant. 
Give no water unless the soil seems likely to get en- 
tirely dry, and keep them away from all heat. 


Wintering Plants in the Cellar. Plants in pots 
placed in the cellar to winter should be kept quite 
dry. The soil should not be dust-dry, but it should 
contain very little moisture. A dark place is better 
for them than a light one, as light has a tendency 
to excite growth. For the Fuchsia, Oleander, 
Hydrangea, and other plants of a similar class, keep 
the cellar as cool as possible, being careful to exclude 
the frost if you wish to keep them until spring. 


Rubra Begonia should be pinched back while 
young, and made to take on a bushy, compact 
form It will not be likely to throw up new stalks 
the first season, therefore all the top the plant 
has must be secured from the one stalk it has when 
sent out. The stalks, when they come, will gener- 
ally grow to a height of four, five or six feet, and 
they will produce no branches until they have 
reached that height unless they are pinched off. 


Asters. Tobacco tea will rid Asters of lice if 
used before the plants are thickly infested. It must 
be applied thoroughly and quite often. Kerosene 
emulsion is good, and so is Fir-tree oil soap. Do 
not wait for the insects to come, but get the start of 
them and keep it. Pour some of whatever insecti- 
cide is used about the stalks of the plants, and let it 
run down to the roots, for the aphis which injures 
the Aster is quite sure to burrow there and do great 
harm if not interfered with, 


Vines Injuring Houses. Some persons claim that 
a house is injured by having vines growing over it, 
but I have never felt sure that this was the case. My 
experience goes to show that the leaves which, in 
most instances, overlap each other, much as shingles 
do, shed rain, and while they do not keep all the 
moisture from the wall they keep more than would 
be kept away if it were not for them. Roses, not 
having dense foliage, would certainly do no harm to 
any wall. Roses should be grafted in spring before 
active growth takes place. Everblooming Roses 
should be set at least twelve inches apart. 


Worms in the Soil of pot plants may be routed 
by the application of lime-water, as frequently 
advised in this column. Many fail to accomplish the 
desired result with it because they do not use it 
thoroughly. Enough should be applied to completely 
saturate all the soil in the pot. Spoonful or teacupful 
applications are not effective, because only a small 
portion of the soil is reached by them. No one need 
fear injury from the effect of a liberal application, as 
not enough lime is held in suspension by the water to 
do harm, It may be necessary to make a second 
application. Do this four or five days after the first 
one is made if any live worms are discovered. 


Pelargoniums. Unless those who grow these 
plants in the window-garden keep them free from 
insects they are sure to prove sources of injury to 
other plants, as they contaminate all plants with 
which they come in contact. If there is an aphis 
anywhere about it will be sure to take up its resi- 
dence on the Pelargonium, and almost before you are 
aware of the presence of the pest in your window 
these plants will be literally covered with its progeny, 
and other plants will soon be infested. The 
Pelargonium is a beautiful flower, but it requires 
more care and attention than almost any other plant 
I know of. Unless you are willing to give it ver 
careful treatnient do not undertake to grow it at all. 


The Peony. Instead of dividing large plants— 
unless more plants are wanted—I would dig about 
the plant as much as possible without disturbing its 
roots, and work a liberal quantity of old, rotten cow 
manure to take the place of the old soil removed. 
This plant requires strong food,and a good deal of 
it, in order to do well. If its roots are disturbed, as 
they must be in separating the old plants and form- 
ing new clumps, it is quite likely to refuse to bloom 
for a season or two. A large camp is worth half a 
dozen small ones. In spring prepare some liquid 
manure and apply to the centre of the plant as soon 
as it begins to grow, or scatter finely ground bone- 
meal over the soil as soon as the snow goes off and 
cover it with earth. This treatment, it will be 
understood, is for the centre of the plant, where it 
would not be possible to apply barnyard manure and 
work it into the soil without seriously interfering 
with the roots. Separating may be done in the 
spring or fall, whichever season 1s most convenient 
for you to do the work. 


We make the best mattress in the world. 


3 ft. wide, weight 30 Ibs., . 





Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt 


vince YOU, individually, of it without a trial. 
Don’t let that keep you from sending for our FREE book, “ The Test of Time.” It 
costs us 25.cents to answer every inquiry, but we will get rich if we can interest enough 
people merely to send for our book; write to-day. 


2 ft. 6 in. wide, weight 25 Ibs.,$ 8.35 3 ft. 6 in. wide, weight 35 ibs., $11.70 4 ft. wide, weight 40 Ibs., . $13.35 
00 All 6 ft. 3 in. long. 





February, 1899 


“We are such stuff as dreams are made on.” 2455379 "5 wv. sc.1. 


Sold by mail, 
only 


$15. 


Size, 4 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 3 in. 


Made in two parts, 
50 cents extra. 


Mattress 


This we KNOW, but it is hard for us to con- 
Perhaps you don’t need a mattress now. 


4 ft. 6 in. wide, weight 45 Ibs., 15.00 





GUARANTEE « Sleep on it for a month, and 
* if it isn’t all you hoped for 
in the way of a mattress, if you don’t believe it to be 
the equal in cleanliness, 4 lity and comfort of any 
$50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money 
back by return mail—*’ no questions asked.” 


Express charges paid to anywhere—and back. 





WARNING! Not for 
sale by stores. A few 
unscrupulous’ dealers 
are trying to sell a $5 
mattress for $10 and 
$15 on our advertising. 
Patent Elastic Felt 
Mattresses can only be ga,ng. 
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We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 117 Elizabeth Street, New York City 


Send for our book, ** Church Cushions.” 





















sent free tg a 


Geo, Andrew Lewis, Founder and Principal, 
who stammered for more than 20 years. 


DO YOU 


STAMMER ? 


ou can be permanently cured at THE LEWIS PHONO-METRIC 
INSTITUTE. The largest, most thoroughly equipped and most successful institu- 
tion for the cure of stammering in the world. Occupies three large three-story buildings. 
Provides a home for its pupils, with every convenience and accommodation. Surround- 
ings homelike, moral ona 
Instruction, thorough and complete. Cures, lasting and permanent. Graduates ever 
ready to recommend it. Endorsed by physicians, clergymen, teachers and graduates 
everywhere. Refer by permission to Rev. Robert Stuart MacArthur, D. D., LL.D., 
Pastor Calvary Baptist Church, Greater New York; Rev. Donald D. Maclaurin, D.D., 
Pastor Woodward Avenue Baptist Church, Detroit, Mich.; Prof. Thos. C. Trueblood, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Prof. Geo. B. Hynson, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Prof. Virgil Alonzo Pinkley, Author of ** Essentials 
of Elocution and Oratory,"’ Cincinnati College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio; Prof. 
Robert Irving Fulton, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Additional references, including names and addresses of pupils cured, cheer- 
fully supplied on request. Our 140-page book, ‘* The Origin of Stammering,”’ 
ny person who stammers. Send 10 cents for six months’ trial sub- 
scription to Th 
and the only paper of its kind in the world. Sample copy free. 


The Lewis Phono-Metric Institute, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


wholesome. Instructors, specialists of wide experience. 


¢ Phono-Meter, a Monthly Journal exclusively for stammerers, 








Why Not Have the Best? 


The immense output of our great fac- 
tories and the ever-increasing demand for 
COLUMBIA AND HARTFORD BICYCLES 
enable us to offer these Standard machines 
at prices but little higher than the price 
of the poorest. 


Columbia au Hartford 


Price Reduced 
Quality Maintained 


Columbia Chainless, . . . . 
Columbia Chain,. . . . 
ks. «+ 4 & es 6s 
a . «ee 6 * # 


$75 
. 50, 40 

- 
. 25, 26 


Our 1899 models show marked advance- 
ment in mechanical construction. The 
best machines we have ever built. That 
means their equals do not exist. 


SEE THEM 
POPE MFG. COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 








WHERE GOES YOUR MONEY 
WHEN YOU BUY FENCE? 
Lots of it goes into the dealer's 
pocket. Why not save that amount? 
How? Buy your fencing from us. 
We sell the 
ADVANCE FENCE 


DIRECT TO THE FARMER AT WHOLESALE. The dealer can't 
buy it any cheaper than youcan. It is equal in quality to the 
highest-priced fences on the market. Completely interwoven—no 
loose ends to unravel. Circulars and discounts free. 


ADVANCE FENCE CO., 6402 Old St., Peoria, Ill. 


POULTRY ROMANCE 


would make a good title for our 228- 
page BOOK ON POULTRY, for it reads like 
—@ aromance., Tells all about hatehing and 
brooding ehieks: gives plans for poultry 
a houses; description and cuts of all leading 

breeds of pure-bred fowls, and incidentally 
about the “Old Reliable” Incubator. 10 Cents gets a copy. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B 67, Quiney, Ili. 















Send 4c. for our No. 77 catalogue. 


Before You Tells how you can make money 
with the BUCKEYE; describes 
Pneumatic Regulator — prevents 
Buy an overheating. Thousands are hatch- 
* 
Incubator := 
in propor- 
tion. We 


ing 100 per cent. with it. 50-egg 
BANTAM, 

give you 30 days’ trial before you pay a 

cent. 10,000 satisfied customers annually. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Ohio 


NO DIRT LEFT 


in clothes washed with the 

“BUSY BEE WASHER” 
100 pieces in one hour and 
no hard work done. That 
is the record. AGENTS 
WANTED. Exclusive sale. 
Write for terms. 


LAKE ERIE MFG. CO., 118 E. 18th St., Erie, Pa. 






















—_ 
ra A faultless 

The 00 e hatching 
machine 

for 50 eggs. 

Price $7. Heat and mois. 
: ture regulation, and 



















ventila- 

tion ab- 

solutely 

4 perfect. 

= BES en — A book 
= =f about the 
| Wooden 
.—— Hen, and 
' one about 


the Excelsior Incubator, will be sent free 
to any one naming this magazine. 


GEORGE H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 








SEE DUE BILL FREE 


To get new customers to test my 

seeds I will mail my handsome 
CATALOGUE FOR 1899, lithographed and beautifully illustrated, 
and a 10e. DUE BiLL, good for 10c. worth of seeds for trial, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. It is full of bargains. All the BEST 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, ROSES, NEW FRUITS, FARM SEEDs, 
POTATOES, ETC., at lowest prices. TEN GREAT NOVELTIES 
offered without names. I will pay @50 for a Name for each 
Don't buy your stock until you see this new catalogue. Several 
varieties shown in colors. Great inducements for orders this year. 
YOU WILL BE SURPRISED at my bargain offers. Send your 
address on Postal to-day. Tell your friends to send, too. Old 
customers will receive a copy. 


F. B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 82, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


B4U Buy Incubators 


Get our 148-page 
SUCCESSFUL INCUBATOK AND 
BROODER catalogue, fully illustrated. 
» Contains useful hints on poultry-raising 
! 4 and important information not in others. 
Mailed for 6c., stamps. Worth a dollar. 












DES MOLN ES INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 528, Des Moines, lowa 
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‘THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Enameline 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK 


Package Guaranteed 
































1 Bulb Double-Flowerin, 


Begonia. 
“ Exeelsior Gloxinia. 


Catalogue with 
every order. 


2 Bulbs Hardy Summer Hyacinth. 

2 “ Everblooming Montbretias. Very brilliant. 
2 “ Faney Gladiolus. With orchid-like markings. 
2 


Giant French Anemones. Summer-blooming. 











- Pansy or Zonale Geranium Seed. 
Mardy Passion Flower. Lovely climber. Hardy. 
New Tufted Pansies. Novelty of the season. 
New Chameleon Nasturtium. Never slid before. 
Tree Strawberry. Very ornamental fruit. 
Chinese Lantern nt. 

Multifiora Rose Seed. 
Centaurea Margaritx. Lovely pearl. 

oas Verbena. Carpets the ground with flowers. 
Double Sweet Poa “Bride of Niagara.” 
Japanese Imperial Morning-Glory. 
Stocks, Early-Blooming Excelsior. 


New. 
This entire 


Collection, 10 Bulbs ana 12 Pkts. Seeds tor 25c. 


MISS MARY E. MARTIN, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Xasturkiums 
A Bargain Offer : 


Made to introduce our Flower Seeds—THAT 
* GROW—to new customers. Over 60 varieties 
» of Eckford'’s best named varieties of SWEET 
PEAS. All the largest-flowering and giant 
* varieties of PANSIES that can be secured in 
* Germany, France and England, and the justly 
; celebrated hybrid NASTURTIUMS, embracing 
* all the choicest colors in the new climbing vari- 
* eties. For only 6 cents, in stamps, and the 
% address of two friends who grow flowers, we 
* will send one full-size packet each of the 
= Sweet Peas, Pansies onl Nasturtiums, post- 
: paid, to any address, INCLUDING free copy of 
@ the most artistic catalogue published, devoted ; 
* exclusively to Flower Seeds. 

S. Y. HAINES & CO. 
* Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 
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Send ten cents and name this 
magazine, and we will mail you 
our famous GIANT PANSY COLLECTION, consisting of 
5 rare varieties, put up in five separate packets (OVER FIVE 
HUNDRED SEEDS)—enough for a large Pansy Bed. 

NOTICE THIS LIST: 

IMP. SNOW QUEEN. Beautiful pure white. 

THE SHAH. A handsome bronze color. 

GORGEOUS, Crimson-brownish red. A gem. 

SWANLEY BLUE. Very delicate lavender-blue. 

GERMAN PRIZE MIXED. A superb ae. - 

Send 10 cents for Pans 
Horn Poppy Extra. Collection, and give us the 
names and addresses of four persons WHO BUY SEEDS, and 
we will include a packet of this charming variety. 
May’s Early Vegetable To tndoce you to try 
our Northern-Grown 

Garden for only 10 Cts. Veetavic Seeds, we 
will send one packet each of the following for ten cents: 
Beet, Carrot, Cucumber, Lettuce, Radish and Turnip. 
A Whole Flower Garden Free. *"' 2° 
the Pansy Collection and Early Vegetable Garden, and give 
us the names and addresses of , persons WHO BUY SEEDs, 
and we will include ONE LARGE PACKET made up of over 
300 VARIETIES OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. All free- 
blooming, quick-growing sorts. Complete cultural directions 
on each packet. Catalogue free on application; write for it, 
MAY & CO., Seed Growers, St. Paul, Minn. 
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A BIG yield of both profit 
and satisfaction will re- 
sult if you plant 


FERRYS Seeds 


They are ALWAYS THE BEST. Do 
not accept ANY substitute—buy none 
but Ferry’s. Sold by ail dealers. 
Write forthe ’99 Seed Annual—free. 

D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 









































M ANN’S BONE CUTTERS 


epares green bone so that 
hens can eat it. Mann’s Granite Crystal Grit prepares 
food so that the hens can digest it. verfect food per- 
fectly digested means rt ye and double the eggs. 
Catalog free. F.W. MANN ©0O., Box 45, Milford, Mass, 








A VALUABLE BOOK ?5,P-90ETR* 
Something entirely new. The largest out. FREE 
Worth $25 to any one; tells everything about Poultry 
and how to MAKE BIG MONEY with them. How 
to build Poultry houses, etc. Send 15 cents for mailing. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 161, Freeport, Ill. 
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All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column, 
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_ The Spirea does better in partial shade, though 
it will do well almost anywhere. 


The Iris likes a partially shaded location, and does 
best where its roots can be kept moist throughout 
the season. 


Tuberoses. Start the bulbs into growth in the 
house next month, or in April. They will not grow 
out-of-doors until early summer. 


Lice on Chrysanthemums. Apply Fir-Tree oil 
soap. Paris green is almost sure to injure the plants 
if one uses it in sufficient strength to kill the aphis. 


Hoya. This plant does not require a great deal 
of water at any time. Whenat rest give only enough 
to keep the soil from getting dry. When growing, 
water about as you would a Geranium, giving ita 
warm and sunny location. 


Palms. ‘The variety having a leaf like the fan in 
general use in summer is Latania Borbonica. A 
large specimen in good condition would cost all the 
way from five to ten dollars. An article on the care 
and culture of the Palm was published in the 
JOURNAL of February, 1896. 


Bulbs in Bloom. The flowers of bulbs which are 
forced in winter last much longer if kept ina cool 
room than when kept in the ordinary living-room 
temperature, It is a good plan to remove them from 
the parlor at night, putting them in a room where 
there is no fire, but which is frost-proof. 


Cutting off Peony Stalks. Never cut away the 
stalks of Peonies immediately after the flowering 
period. Give the plants a chance to ripen their 
foliage. They have not completed the work of 
the season with the production of flowers. All 
herbaceous plants are sure to be greatly injured 
by cutting them down too early in the season. 


Aphides on Pelargoniums. These beautiful flow- 
ers cannot be grown satisfactorily unless the plants 
are kept free from insects, of which the aphis is the 
most troublesome. Make a tubful of Fir-Tree oil 
soap infusion and dip the plant in it. See that 
every leaf and branch is submerged in the liquid. 
In this way it is an easy matter to get the plants 
clean, and occasional dippings in the oil soap infusion 
thereafter will keep them so. 


Asparagus Sprengeerii. This is, all things con- 
sidered, the most desirable plant of drooping habit 
there is. It grows with great rapidity, and has 
beautiful foliage, which lasts well when cut. It is 
of easy culture. To increase one’s stock separate 
the roots. For mantel decoration this plant is 
unequaled. It is also useful for hanging pots or for 
use on brackets, and is certainly one of the most 
useful and beautiful plants of recent introduction. 


Cutting back Plants. Do not prune your plants 
this month because they are, or ought to be, at their 
best, and to prune them would be to interfere with 
their development and largely spoil their beauty. 
Pruning should be done after the winter is over and 
during the summer. Of course, if a plant is not 
growing symmetrically, it may be trained into proper 
shape by the removal of unruly branches, But no 
general cutting back should be done at this season. 


Sowing Seeds in the House. I would not advise 
any one to sow seeds of annuals in the house at this 
season. Most living-rooms are too warm, and seed- 
lings started under prevailing conditions are almost 
sure to be weak and spindling, and so lacking in 
vitality that when it comes time to put them 
out-of-doors they are unable to stand the change and 
die. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, plants 
grown from seed sown in the — ground in May 
get the start of house-grown seedlings. 


Selling Flowers. Tastes differ in different local- 
ities. ‘Ihe flower that sells well in New York may 
not have as ready a sale in Washington. Therefore, 
in growing flowers for sale, get as good an idea as 
you can of what kinds would be most likely to suit 
possible customers. Asa general thing Sweet Peas 
sell well everywhere, but they do not bring large 
prices. Asters are good sellers in the fall, but they 
also selllow. Pansies sell well in the spring before 
other flowers come. No foliage except its own is 
needed with the Sweet Pea. 


Chrysanthemums. It is a good plan to bring 
some of these plants up from the cellar early in the 
season and let them start into growth. Give them 
plenty of water and light, and they will soon throw 
up dozens of sprouts all over the surface of the soil. 
Cut off the best of these, with pieces of root attached, 
and put them in small pots of light, rich soil. They 
will grow so rapidly that a shift to a larger pot will 
be needed by April. In this way we get good-sized 
plants by the time the florists begin to send out plants 
ordered from their spring catalogues. This is the 
only way to obtain large specimens. 


Trouble with Roses. Nearly every season slugs 
and insects will injure Rose bushes unless care is 
taken to keep the pests away or to drive them away 
as soon as they are discovered. I know of nothing 
better than a solution of Fir-Tree oil soap. This 
should be applied with a syringe that will throw a 
fine spray, and care should be taken to get it to every 
portion of the plant. I would advise acting on the 
supposition that the pests will be sure to come unless 
they are headed off, and, in anticipation of an 
attack, give the plants a good showering at least 
once a week during the early part of the season. It 
is better to act on the offensive, rather than on the 
defensive, in such a matter as this. 


Shortening Rubber Plants. When a Ficus or 
Rubber Plant has a long, naked, branchless stalk, it 
may be shortened by making incisions in the stem 
at the point where roots are wanted, Cut about one- 
third through the stem on one side with a sharp 
knife, and about an inch above this, and on the 
opposite side make a similar cut. These cuts should 
run up toward the centre of the stem. Bind Sphag- 
num Moss about the stalk at this point, and force 
some of it into the cutsmade. Keep the Moss wet. 
In a short time the plant will put forth roots. When 
they have made a strong growth and fill the Moss, 
the stalk may be cut off below the roots and the 
per part of the plant be potted. Dracenas may be 
shortened in a similar way. 


Trouble with Asters. There was a general com- 
plaint about the failure of Asters from all sections of 
the country last year. In some localities they were 
infested with insects which might have been con- 
quered by the liberal use of Tobacco water poured 
about the plants so as to reach the roots where the 
aphides gather and do their deadly work. But in 
many sections the plants failed to develop — 
flowers. The petals were stunted, nearly colorless, 
and often entirely lacking. The cause of this 
abnormal growth no one has been able to discover. 
To avoid this trouble this spring get the very best 
seed in the market, locate the bed in a new place, 
and give the plant the most careful culture, being 
sure to make use of the Tobacco tea early in the 
season, so that the insects may not give you trouble. 






A great Novelty. 


poner 
equal satisfaction. 
profusion. 5) 


cents; 7 for 


THE 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


PURE WHITE, DOUBLE, AND BLOOMS PROFUSELY FROM JULY TO JANUARY 


blooming by July, and continue in 
Flowers of good size, Chinese type, « 
in the open ground, and may be grown as a garden or pot plant wit 


Mr. S. F. Duncan, Ohio, the originator, says that the plants in his 
garden have always begun blooming by July 4, and are perfectly hardy any 
winter without protection. 
furnishing an abundance of magnificent white flowers. 
by mail, guaranteed to arrive in good order, 25 centsa each; 8 for 50 
#1.00. 

12 GREAT NOVELTIES for 60 cents: 1 Everblooming Ch 


san- 
themum; 1 New Everblooming Calla; 1 Rudbeckia Golden Glows 
4 Glant Gladiolus Childs, 4 sorts named; 1 pkt. each Multifiora Roses 


(bloom in 70 days), Mayflower Verbena (color and fragrance like Trailing 
Arbutus), Glant Ratnbow-Leaved Coleus (Grand), Japanese Chrysan- 
themum Aater, Perpetual-Blooming Carnation, oo 

MAYFLOWER Monthly 


colored plate each month—cevoted to Flowers and Gardening. 
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Spring-set plants of this marvelous Chrysanthemum begin 
great profusion until New Year's or later. 
ouble, and snow-white in color. pestecty 


Plants bushy, 20 inches high. No variety can equal it in 


In pots, it seems to bloom at all times of year, 
Price of strong plants, 
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Magazine for a year; illustrated— 
Worth §2.00, but, 


oe 
for trial, all the 12 Novelties, Magazine and Catalogue, postpaid, for 60 cents. fe 
Order at once; this offer may not appear again. °° 
OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, {% 
Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Frulta—profusely illustrated; Magnificent we 
Large Colored Plates; 144 pages—FREE to any who expect to order. ¥¢ 
% 

? 
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Most 
Popular 


Sent 
Postpaid 


4) vr: FLOWERS verse 30 


20 Pkts. Choice Seeds, 22 Bulbs 


Finest 3c. collection ever offered. 

1 pkt. Mary Semple Asters, 3 colors, mixed. 
* Alyssum, Litthe Gem. 

Beautiful Hybrid Begonias, 

Bouquet Chrysanthemum, 

Umbrella Plant. 

Carnation, Marguerite. 

Double Chinese Pink. 

Heliotrope, mixed. 

Forget-me-not, Victoria, 

Diamond Flower. 

Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 

Phlox Drummondii. 

Poppy, Double Carnation. 

Sunshine Pansy. 

California Sweet Peas. 

Lovely Butterfly Flower. 

Giant Verbena, mixed. 

Ipomoea, Northern Light. 

Washington Weeping Palm. 

Japan Morning-Glory, on which 

we offer #25 In Cash Premiums 

for Largest Flowers. 

22 BULBS e InewCANNA LILY, “ Crimson Queen"; 

© 1 double Tuberose; 1 Silver-Leaf Tuberose ; 
2 Hybrid Gladiolus; 2 Butterfly Gladiolus; 3 Spanish Iris; 
2 Climbing Wisteria; 10 lovely mixed Oxalis. 


“NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” 
120 Pages, FREE with every order 


The Conard & Jones Co., Box A, West Grove, Pa. 
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* Crimson Queen,” 
Canna Lily. 








Packets 20 Fine 
15 seevs. FLOWERS. ” girss 
for 25c. wiv 
For 25c. we will send 


the following collection of 

SEEDS and BULBS. All 

large packets and good 

blooming bulbs. 

1 Pkt. Salvia, mass of red 
bloom. 


1 * Heliotrope, very 
sweet, 
1 * Chinese Lantern, 


bright red fruit 











| 


1 * Weeping Palm. 
1 “* Aster, new Giant 
White 
$ “ Pansy—red, white, 
-- blue. 
BEGONIA, 1 * Sweet Pea, red. 


1 . Japanese Morning-Glory, beautiful varied colors. 
1 vender, old favorite, delightfully fragrant. 
1 Myosotis, beautiful blue Forget-me-nots. 
1 * Butterfly Orchid, covered with flowers all the year. 
1 * Verbena Mixed, new and dwarf; very fine. 
1 Petunia, fringed mixed, curved and twisted. 
as follows: 1 Begonia; 1 Amaryllis, rare; 

20 BULBS 1 spotted Calla Lily; 2 Montbretias, ‘red; 
1 Hyacinth, summer-flowering; 1 Tuberose, double ; 
$ Gladiolus—1 Butterfly, 1 dwarf white, The Bride, 
1 Scarlet, and 10 other beautiful flowering bulbs. 

1% PACKETS SEEDS AND 20 BULBS in all for 25e., 
postpaid, with our new illustrated catalogue. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 


$1800 TOM, FOUR 


MATOES! 
al <> 


This is a wonderful Tomato. Immense 
~ 


“ 





size, best quality, and will astonish 
all who grow it. Color, bright 
red; very solid, few seeds, and 
free from rot. Fruits ripen 
from July 4 till frost. We paid 
8500 for one weighing 3 Ibs. 
3% oz., and Offer #1800 
Cash for fruit this year as 
follows: For one weighing 
4 Ihs., 81000; 31% Ibs., 8500; 
B tbs., S250; 2% Ihs., 850. 


bh | 2% ag 
See what you can do. Instruc- 
tions sent with seed. 


S3ZOO FOR 6 NAMES! 


Catalogue for 1899 is beautifully lithographed in colors, and is 
full of new things. We have a new Cabbage, Lettuce, Aster, 
Poppy, Pansy and Sweet Pea, Not one has been named, and 
we will pay 850 Cash for a name for each, 

Special Offer: We will mail one packet Mammoth Tomato, 

also one packet each of the 6 nameless novel- 
thes and catalogue with instructions for 2He. If you send silver or 
money order, we send 50 Summer-Flowering Bulbs for the ladiés. 


FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 82, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


Walker's Excelsior Brand 
A FOOD FOR HOUSE PLANTS 


2 # Makes flowers flourish. Small size, 
25c.; large, 50c.; by mail, postpaid. 
Free with every box: “The Win- 
dow Garden,” by Eben E. Rexford. 
FLOWER CITY PLANT FOOD CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 
Good land, good neighbors, schools and churches convenient. 
Mild, healthy climate, free from extremes of both heat and cold’ 
Low prices and easy terms. Write for free catalogue. 


RK. B. CHAFFIN & CO, (incorporated), Richmond, Va. 







41800.FOR TOMATOES 

#1000.FOR A 4 POUND 
500." «3% 

250." "3 



































Cz 
Like Peas 
in a Pod 


Our Garden and Farm Man- 
ual is full of interest to every 
one who loves a garden or 
flower bed. Its PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS of choice 
novelties in Vegetables and 
Flowers place it in a distinct 
class among seed catalogues. 


Sent free to seed buyers 


JOHNSON & STOKES 


217 and 219 Market St., Philadelphia 
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heap Seed | 
For the Million 


SPECIAL Rates.—Ten full pack- 
ets, fresh and true, for trial, 25 
cents. ALL HomME-GROowN. The 
choicest variety of Pea, Beet, 
Corn, Cabbage, ‘Tomato, Cucum- 
ber, Pumpkin, Carrot, Onion and ? 
Squash, You will call again. 
An extra packet to those nam- 
ing this magazine. Flower and 
Vegetable Seed Catalogue FREE, 
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J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
Marblehead, Mass. 














NEW, RARE and BEAUTIFUL PALMS and 
DECORATIVE PLANTS, Naturally Grown, 














wi a> stocky, well-rooted, at low 
CD prices. SUPERIOR TO HOT- 
ff bhotnehs SS HOUSE STOCK. Tropical 


+ 


and Sub-Tropical Fruit and 
Economic Trees, Bamboos, 
Ferns, Aquatics, Conifers, 


etc., from all the world 
over. Immense stock. 16th 
year. SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. 


Stock safely sent to any 
address by mail, express or 
freight. Large illustrated 


catalogue free. W’rite to-day. Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fla. 





RARE PALM CHEAP 

For ONLY 25 CENTS we will 
send, postpaid, a fine FEATHER 
PALM (Cocus Weddeliana) \ike 
the cut (usual price, §0 cents), and 
a copy of our CATALOGUE OF 
RARE FLORIDA FLOWERS 


AND FRUITS, offering Palms, 
Ferns, Amaryllis, pot Oranges 
and other choice pot fruits and 


rarest plants at the lowest prices. 
Catalogue FREE to all applicants. 
THE JESSAMINE GARDENS 
Jessamine, Florida 























The thirtieth edition of the New 
Gulde to Rose Culture, the 
leading Rose Catalogue of America, 


willbe sent free on request. 152 
AND page superbly illustrated De 
scribes 75 entirely new roses and 
all old favorites Makes success 
with D. & C. Roses possible to all. 
Describes all other desirable flowers. 


Free sample of our magazine, Success 
with Flowers, on request. 

THE DINGER & CONARD CO, 
West Grove, Pa. 





« You ean make money 


AGENTS: fy".iti.g races ter Battles’ Seeds 


Splendid outfit. New plan. Quick Sales. Write forterms at once. 
4 pkts. Early Veg. and 4 pkts. Flower Seeds, 10¢, Catalogue Free. 


FRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Grower, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FREE FLOWER SEEDS 





Send for FREE trial packet (20 seeds) 
NASTURTIUM, Madam Gunther's New 
Hybrids—the latest flower NOVELTY—and 


our unique illustrated catalogue pa 
CROCKER FLOWER SEED CO. 
Flower Seed Specialists, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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that will blossom this year; all the best varie- 
ties, 25c. each, $2 per 10, $15 per too. 
and Yellow Rambler and 
each, 3 for 5oc. 
Japanese Clematis ( 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mount Hope Nurseries. 


Crimson 
Memorial Roses, 20c. 
greanene Ivy (Veitchii), 20. 
aniculata), 20c. Catalog free. 


Fifty-ninth Year 
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“Oh, anything looks 
well on her!”’ 


The woman of whom 
this is said is apt to be 
one whose figure is not 
naturally the best; but she 
is nearly always one who 
has that highest of arts 
the art of making the most 
of good points and the 
least of poor ones. 


Braided Wire 


Bustles and 
Bust Forms 


conceal amy defects and 
add style to the best as 
well as the poorest figures. 


Braided Wire Hair Rolls 


weigh less 

than half an 

ounce, are 

ventilated, 

and match any shade of 
hair. No obstruction to 
hairpins. 4, 6 or 8 inch, 15 
cents, or 2 for 25 cents; 12, 
15 or 18 inch, 25 cents each, 


} 
/ 
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Sold in all stores. Always 
ask for “Braided Wire.” 
If you don’t find them, we 
will send, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 

W rite for FREE booklet, 
“Facts and Figures.” 


) 
\ THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO. 
1114 Noble Street, Philadelphia 
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No Buttons No Trouble 


Vat. Nov. 15, ‘04—Nov. 15, "#5. 


The Child Enjoys It 


For by its use it is warm and comfortable. 
Protects abdomen and lungs, preventing colic 
and cramps. Doctors advise its use. Wool 
or merino, to fit from birth to six years. 
Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars free. 
Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO. 
130 Adams Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 





ORIGINAL DESIGNS “” 
Im SILVER PLATED WARE 
These are not patterns made fifty years ago by 
every one, but are all fresh and up to date; and 
for beauty and grace of outline cannot be excelled 

in fact, they are the standard of excellence. 

‘The ** wearing ’’ qualities of these goods have 
been tested for nearly sixty years, and are un- 
equaled. Stick to the “ Kagle Brand,” and you 
will never need to have your goods replated. 





~~ 
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THIS STAMP If you cannot procure the genu- 


@W* ROGERS* *”* “kagle Brand" Srom your 
apecans on seoong = @C8/er, write us and we will see 
AND FORKS. that you are supplied without 


delay. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 


Chicago 


Wallingford, Conn, New York Montreal 








Mackintosh 
Dress Skirt 


In rich dark blue, black, gray 
or tan*serge, cloth lining. 
Regular length, 34 to 42 
inches. Special sizes extra. 


Cape to 50 
Match, $2. 


These separated garments 
avoid overheating, com- 
monly the result of a one- 
piece waterproof coat. 
‘rom maker to wearer di- 
rect and always made to 
order. illustrated circular 





Express 
Prepaid 


free. ‘The trade-mark, 
* LADIES on hanger, 
guarantees 
SUPPLY the genuine 
co., garment. 


: : Mackintoshes 
Silk-Lined skirts and sin- 
gle or double capes; also ; 
Imported Cloths. < eos 


LADIES SUPPLY CO., 111 Wabash Ave. (B 29), 


(Late 3120 Forest Avenue) 


Agents Wanted everywhere; can make good pay, as our 


unique garments give entire satisfaction 


A STOCKING FOOT PATTERN 


for footing worn-out stockings,and cut so that the 
seams will not hurt the feet, will be 
mailed you on receipt of 10 cents, 
ECONOMY PATTERN CO. 
P. O. Box 457. Reading, Pa. 


— = 


Chicago, lil. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


+ 


Kid Moccasins laced up in front are good first 
shees for the baby, affording a little support to the 
ankles. They come in tan, white and black, and cost 
fifty cents a pair. 

’ 


A Bassinet Mattress made to exactly fit the bassi- 
net, and filled with white hair, may be obtained for 
about three dollars. Baby pillows stuffed with hair 
are seventy-five cents each. 


A Lanyard is the twisted cord attached to the 
whistle that is worn to complete the sailor suit. The 
real Jack Tar wears one, aud the boy who copies his 
clothes should have one too. 

Handkerchiefs with Initials are very convenient 
where there are several children in the family as they 
save the trouble of marking. A fair quality may be 
procured at very reasonable prices. 

Carriage Boots keep the baby's feet warm in cold 
weather. They are made of felt, trimmed with fur, 


aud should be large enough to permit of a pair of | 


over-stockings being worn underneath them 


A Mexican Jacket is a warm wrap for a girl to 
wear under her cloak to school. It is knitted of 
thick wool and buttons across the chest. Such a 
jacket may be procured in seal brown, navy blue, 
black and cardinal. 


Stout Boys should wear clothes dark in color and 
either of plain material or a very small pattern, as a 
pinhead check. Brown or gray mixed cheviot, blue 
serge with the cheviot finish, dark gray whipcord 
and cassimere in a fine check are all suitable for 
a boy for every-day wear. 


An Aluminum Saucepan is very useful in the 
nursery because milk may be heated in it without 
danger of burning. The price is a dollar and a half, 
with a stand and alcohol lamp complete. A pint 
saucepan that may be used over a gas burner may be 
bought for eighty-five cents. 


A Dressing Jacket for a girl of fifteen may be 
made of pink or blue flannelette and trimmed with 
torchon lace or silk embroidery on flannelette, which 
is very inexpensive. It may be made with a sailor 
collar, and the front tucked, with rows of feather- 
stitching in white washing silk between the tucks. 


Crépon Eiderdown Flannel is one of the newer 
materials for cloaks for young children. White, gray 
and tan are the colors most in use. The cloaks are 
made with a yoke, a full skirt reaching below the 
knees, and a short cape or large square collar cover- 
ing the yoke. They may be edged with lamb’s wool. 


Buttons on Loops. 
two holes for sewing on the children’s underwaists 
Pass a loop of tape through the holes and sew it 
securely to the waist, leaving the loop about an inch 
long, with the button at the end of it. This gives 
free play tothe button and renders it less liable to be 
torn off in the wringer. 


Jersey Leggins fit more smoothly to the leg than 
either cloth or leather ones, and look neater as they 
do not wrinkle. If leather is preferred the brown 
suéde are the prettier. The Fauntleroy leggins made 
of waterproof velveteen come over the knee. White 
corduroy leggins fastened with pearl buttons are 
pretty for little children who are dressed in white or 
light colors, 


Little Girl's Hood. Make a hood of light blue 
eiderdown flannel to match the cloak, trim it with a 
band of white tibet fur, and tie it under the chin 
with broad strings of soft, white surah silk. Hoods 
protect the ears, and in a cold climate are much 
more desirable for children than hats or caps. If 
the hat or cap must be worn the ears should be cov- 
ered with large rosettes or wide strings. 


A Safety Swing may easily be put up in the 


| nursery, and furnishes much amusement to the chil- 





dren in the winter days when they are so often con- 
fined to the house. It is made of heavy sailcloth, 
with guards of elastic webbing fastened with patent 
buckles, and is held by six strong woven cords instead 
of ropes, and has an upholstered seat. Screw hooks 
come with it to which to attach it. Such a swing 
costs seventy-five cents. 


The Mikado Wrapper is a very convenient gar- 
ment to slip over the nightdress when getting up 
with the children at night. It is a modification of 
the Kimono or outer dress of the Japanese woman, 
and is made of three straight breadths of flannel or 
outing flannel. The middle one is gathered at the 
neck at the back; the side ones, which are twice as 
long as the middle, are sewed to it on each side for 
half their length, then cross the shoulders and form 
the fronts. Short, straight sleeves are added, 


A Necktie-Case is a useful gift for a boy of four- 
teen whose mother wishes to encourage him to take 
care of his belongings. It is made of two strips of 
stout cardboard sixteen inches long by six and a 
half wide, covered with art linen. On one side is 
embroidered the word neckties in outline stitch, on 
the other the boy’s initials. Bands of ribbon an inch 
wide are sewed about four inches from each end, 
under which the neckties are slipped and lie straight 
and uncrushed. The covers are joined at the back. 


Correct Speech is largely a matter of imitation. 
If the persons with whom a child constantly asso- 
ciates speak inelegantly the child will certainly do 
likewise. No amount of instruction in grammar, 
the theory of language, will avail to counteract the 
debasing effect of practical tuition in the wrong 
direction. There is no such word in the English 
language as ‘‘ain’t.”’ We may say ‘I’m not,” 
because we merely eliminate the a in am, but “‘ain’t”’ 
has no legitimate progenitor. The home is the true 
school of speech, and the mother the teacher whose 
influence will be the most lasting. 


A Course in Domestic Science, such as would 
qualify one to take the position of a teacher, occu- 
vies two years. The training is very thorough. It 
includes the chemistry of cookery and of foods; the 
study of ferments and of food adulterations, and of 
their practical tests; the examination of ice, water, 
air, butter and meat, to determine their freedom 
from noxious germs, and experiments in the steril- 
ization of milk and meat. Instruction is given in the 
choice of a site for a house, removal of waste, water 
supply, ventilation, heating and lighting; the archi- 


| tecture, decoration and furnishing of the home, and 


the care of every part of the house. The practical 
laboratory work includes tests for impurities in 
water, the study of antiseptics and disinfectants 
the determination of the flashing point of oils, and 
other practical investigations. Teaching is given, 
also, in home nursing, hygiene and emergencies, 
and lectures on public hygiene, the care of streets, 
precautions against contagious disease, the laws 
relating to the inspection of milk, butter, meat, etc., 
and in school hygiene. Cookery and sewing are 
included in the course, and practical instruction 
given in each branch. 
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Ask your dealer for them 
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Pingree shoes ,.,,. 
HONEST shoes every day 
for more than thirty years. 


Women and Men are 
best shod with THEM 


‘* Composite ”’ 


the Pingree notion of the perfect 
three-dollar shoe for Women. 
look well longest and feel best. 


Made on all fashionable lasts and of all sorts of leather. 
Welted soles for street; Turns for dress; Flexible soles for all times. 


which is free and tells all about ‘‘ Composite ’’ 
modernized, printed in colors on linen, free to all interested. 


PINGREE & SMITH, Detroit, 





February, 1899 
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‘* Compositz’’ is a handsome booklet, 
shoes. Mother Goose Melodies, 


Makers of Trustworthy Shoes 
for Women, Men and Children 











‘“* Silver plate that wears”’ 
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on spoons, forks, etc., is a guar- 
antee of quality the world over. 
The prefix—J847— insures the gen- 
uine Rogers quality. 

Send for Catalogue 53-R 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 5th Ave., New York City 
147 State St., Chicago 
For sale by all leading dealers everywhere 





Direct from Manufacturer to Private Families 


Wickes’ Refrigerators 


PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN 


THE SAVING OF ICE 






. 

See, 
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Sica ‘omme. 
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The Wickes’ 

System is 
used in all refrigerator cars and Meat 
Houses owned by Armour & Co., Nelson 
Morris & Co., Swift & Co., Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
and other packers. The Merchants’ yo anges has 
10,000 in use. These people know the value of the 
Wickes’ Patent Refrigerating System. Offered for the 
first time in all sizes to private families. Porcelain- 
lined. Send to nearest office for catalogue and price-list. 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE -COLLENDER CO. 


New York, Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis 











HEAT WITHOUT COST 


The LEX RADIATOR attached to any lamp ; 


warms a room in coldest weather. Mailed for 80c., | 

and if not satisfactory, return and get your money. 
LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS 

Lex Radiator Co., Dept. A, 482 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Teritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food that is nourish- 
ing, and that does not cloy the appetite, is 


Somatose. 


Somatoseisa Perfect Food, Tonic aud Restorva- 
tive. Mt contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for imvalids and dyspeptics, and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. 
May be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 


Al druggists’ in 2-02.,%, ¥% and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone Street, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 

¥ fabriken vorm, Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, 

, 
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For Hospital, Ambulance, Camp or Home Use 
In sickness is indispensable. They are perfectly 
sanitary mattresses, and in typhoid fever, or other 
contagious diseases, they have been the means of 
saving life. Thousands of them in use. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CQ@., Providence, R.1., U. 8. A. 
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Paper Right 


If you are going to paper one 
room or the whole house, write 
us for our book of new designs. 
Every kind of wall paper, from 
the simplest design to the most 
elaborate embossed effects, at 
one-third the ordinary price. 
The right buying of wall paper 
is the difference between Wn 
artistic home and an ordinary 
house. The danger of wrong 
buying is eliminated when se- 
lections are made from our 
catalogue. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town 
to sell wall paper from our sam- 
ple books. Large commission. 
Write to-day for particulars. 
CHAS. M. N. KILLEN 
1231-1233 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A charming little bro- 
LOOK chure entitled ae 
d Junkets,” by Sarah 
Tyson Rorert, is 
every one sending COO 10c. for a package 
of 10 Junket Tab- lets that makes 10 
FREE quarts of dainty, deli- BOOK 


cious, healthful, nutri- 
CHR, HANSEN’S LABORATORY, P. O. Box 1055, Little Falls, N.Y. 


PURE WATER 


is distilled water. Nothing but dis- 
tillation will eliminate both organic 
and inorganic impurities. An _ ordi- 
nary cook stove is all you need with 


The Sanitary Still 


to give you plenty of pure, sparkling 
water, aerated with sterilized air. Free 
booklet. Our $10.00 STILL has 
twice the capacity of others. Write 
at once for particulars. 








FREE 


mailed free to 
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CUPRIGRAPH CO., 97 North Green St., Chicago 





price. 
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The Corliss Collar has always been the standard for 
style, quality, elegance and durability. 
ceists; two for 25 cents. 
will be impossible to secure greater satisfaction at any 
For the above reasons careful dealers sell them. 
The styles here illustrated, and fifty-five more, are 
up-to-date; made in various heights; adapted to silk, 
oanal or wash waists ; suitable for all seasons. 
dealer can’t supply you, send to us price as above, 
stating size desired, and goods will be sent, postpaid. 

Artistic style booklet sent free. 


CORLISS, COON & CO., Troy, N. Y. 


Costs but little 
You can pay more, but it 


If your 

























Are You Satisfied 


with the corset you are wearing? 
It may be graceful in outline, but 
¢ not serviceable. Why not com- 
bine the two, service and shape, 
by wearing one of 
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20%. CENTURY 
MODELS. 


A Point 


R 
to consider—all boning and steels ¢ 
) 
‘ 
é 


of Warner’s Corsets are rust- 
proof. This cannot be said of any 


other corset. Your choice for 
75c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 357, 


Sold by ail dealers in dry goods, or address 


THE WARNER BROS. CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


A descriptive catalogue mailed you If you request it 








Baby's Health 


Depends upon his regular outing, and his comfort 
depends largely on whether you get him the new 
Patent Reclining Go-Cart. 
Equally useful for infants 
or for children too old for 
an ordinary baby carriage. 
In every Go-Cart except 
this ene, when the baby 
falls asleep, it must sit 





rod in our new 


loses Patent 
Reclining Go-Cart 


and the foot-rest rises and the back falls. making a 
comfortable nest for baby’s nap. ‘The safest, strong- 
est and prettiest Go-Cart made—the only perfect one. 
Can be changed to any position desired without any 
exertion or bending. No screws to adjust; simply 
push or pull on the rod behind the back, and it catches 
automatically at whatever angle required. ‘There is 


no way for the Go-Cart to get out of order, and the 
the 
with entire confidence 


child cannot fall out. We offer this Go-Cart 
first reclining Go-Cart made 
that it will fully meet the 
widespread demand for 
such an article. 

The most complete stock 
in the world of INVALID 
CHAIRS, Reclining 
Chairs and Baby Car- 
riages. Catalogues de- 
scribe and illustrate them, 
If your dealer doesn’t sell 
our goods, we will ship 
what you select direct from 
the factory. State which 
catalogue is desired. Upright. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
713 and 715 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
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. Baby Dress : 


Fine nainsook, with yoke 

of narrow tucks and three in- 

sertions, each insertion finished 

on both sides with a dainty ruffle 

of embroidery; full skirt, deep hem, 
By mail, 5 cents extra. 
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neatly made. 
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JK Its appearance, quality and price show 
the special advantage of clothing chil- 
dren at the Children’s Store. 


900 illustrations 
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Our Catalogue 





\ with over 70 
“4 y 
fo (for 4 cents postage) tells how this can © 

™@ be done conveniently by. mail—insuring {7 
SS always correct and latest styles for chil- \B 
O dren ofallages, including everything from 2 
“2 Hats to Shoes, at the lowest prices. 4), 
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KS 60-62 W. 23d St., New York & 
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book bat MAGIC LANTERNS 


Tells how to operate them, how 


GET much they cost—how to make FREE 


money with sma/ll capital. Sent free on request. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York 


upright with its head | 
: hanging. 
re i ¢ You simply push the 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 
BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


| 
| _ Rubber Gloves are a great protection to the hands 
| in doing many kinds of housework. The half-lon 

| ones come well over the wrists and cost a dollar an 
a half a pair. 


Children's Traveling Toilettes, contained in a 
square wicker basket with handle, may easily be 
procered. They cost three dollars, and are invalua- 
le on a journey or in a hotel. 


Little Boys’ Reefers to wear on cool days are 
made with a sailor collar. The material used is 
rough or smooth finished serge, ribbed serge, tan- 
colored kersey cloth or covert cloth. 


Letters to Correspondents are sometimes re- 
turned to me through the mail for want of sufficient 
address. When a personal reply is desired please 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Pinning Blankets, also called barrow coats, made 
with adjustable straps over the shoulders, which may 
be buttoned and unbuttoned with ease, may be 
purchased ready-made. Plain ones are a dollar and 
a half each. 


| A Baby’s Weight. The average baby weighs 

seven pounds at birth if a boy; six and a half pounds 
if agirl. A child may weigh as little as four pounds 
at birth, and yet with proper food and care it may 
thrive and do well. 


Turkish Lanterns are suitable for lighting a 

| corner where a brilliant light is unnecessary. A 
jeweled one that looks very gorgeous when it is 
lighted may be procured for six dollars; plainer ones 
are less expensive. 


Baby Baskets. The newest shape for a baby’s 
basket to hold the toilet belongings is a canoe with 
very high prows. It is lined with satin or silk and 
covered with point d'esprit lace. Tiny pincushions 
and little pockets are affixed to the sides. 


An Embroidered Brush Bag is a pretty gift for a 
young girl to hang beside her dressing-table. Her 
initials should be on one side, surrounded by a 
wreath of blue forget-me-nots or a spray of pink 
carnations if pink is the color in her room. 


A Baby Clothes-Rack is a pretty gift to a young 
mother. It is shaped like a guitar or a mandolin, 
with hooks attached for suspending the clothes. It 
is made of wood, with burned decorations, and on 
the handle are the words, ‘‘ For our little darling’s 
clothes.” 


Birthday-Cake Candles may be fastened to the 
cake by running the point of a darning-needle into 
the bottom of a candle for about half an inch and 
then pressing the head of the needle into the cake. 
The patent holders prevent the wax from dropping 
on the cake. 


An Envelope Moistener with silver handle, hold- 
ing a tiny sponge to be dipped into water to moisten 
postage stamps or envelopes, is a pretty article fora 
young girl’s desk. A silver sealing-wax holder is 
also appropriate and would be useful, as she already 
has seal, candlestick and matchbox. 





| 

Sand Moulds may be used to while away many a 
weary hour indoors. Have a large box of sand and 
moisten it slightly when the children want to use it. 
Provide a set of tin sand moulds, such as are used at 
the seashore, and have a smooth board or large box 
cover to hold the finished productions. 








| Shoe Forms will keep children’s shoes in shape if 
they are inserted as soon as the shoes are removed 
from the feet. They are ge ularly useful for put- 
ting in wet shoes while they are drying. ‘They are 
not expensive, costing from sevetty-five cents to 
one dollar a pair, according to the size. 


A Bassinet is used, instead of crib or cradle, for 
the baby’s first bed. It is of wicker, fastened to 
a firm wicker stand and having a projecting rod 
to hold a canopy. A stationary one costs three 
dollars and a quarter; when the basket can be lifted 
from the stand the price is two dollars more. 


First Short Dresses. The materials used for a 
baby’s first short dresses are nainsook, French lawn 
and dimity. If it is desired to use colored dresses 

| after the child is one year old percale in fancy stripes, 
pink, blue or a delicate green, may be chosen, or the 
same material in a plain color trimmed with ruffles 
of Hamburg edging. 


Constipation in Children is more effectually 
relieved by persistent massage of the abdomen than 
| by medicine, which seldom cures the condition. In 
| rubbing begin low down on the right side, rub with 
firm yet gentle pressure upward, then across the 
abdomen and down the left side for fifteen minutes, 
morning and evening. A little warm oil may be 
used in the rubbing with good effect. 


Grumbling. Donot let your child acquire the habit 
of grumbling. Stop the first beginnings and it will 
never become a habit. If there is just cause of 
complaint try to remedy it; if there is no possibility 
of improvement teach that silent endurance is the 
best way to meet the inevitable. It is never wise to 
stay in a place and grumble. If the things you dis- 
like cannot be altered change your environment. 
If on reflection you decide that, balancing one thing 
with another, you would rather bear the ills you 
know than fly to others that you know not of, bear 
them in silence. 


Good Manners cannot be learned in a moment. 
There are certain forms which society has agreed that 
eople must conform to if they wish to appear well 
pred, and these are often not at all what the natural 
inclination would prompt one to do under the cir- 
cumstances. Children must be taught these conven- 


after much teaching, they at times relapse into 
native barbarism. Patient perseverance in training 
them will at last produce the desired result. The 
constant repetition that seems so irksome, combined 
with the silent force of daily example, will effect the 
end in view—a well-bred child. 


Sunday Observance. The proper observance of 
Sunday is always a matter of difficulty with little 
children. The day should be made a bright and 
happy one to them, and yet it should be distinguished 
| by a change from their usual occupations. Certain 

toys may be kept for use on that day alone, and taken 

into common use as they tire of them, their place in 
the Sunday closet being supplied by others. Bible 
stories and picture books help to fill a part of the 
time. The fathershould devote some part of Sunday 
to the children he usually sees little of during the 
week. Sunday should be associated in their minds 
with special treats, and dainties that they do not have 
on other days, as well as with the hymn and text that 
| no one can teach as well as the mother. Religious 
| instruction should stop short of wearying them on 
| the rest day, but it should be given. 





tions, and we must not be surprised if they are | 
sometimes slow in learning them, nor despair if, | 
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“There’s the rub.” ae 


The “rub” in one hand, and the effect of 
it in the other. 
‘ad.”— isn’t it? 

nothing else, ought to make you give up 
this wearing washboard-rubbing with soap, 
and take up the sensible way of washing 
with Pearline—soaking, boiling, rinsing. 
The washboard-rubbing, done in the midst of 
soiled clothes and tainted steam, is harmful to any woman. 
you think it isn’t, you’d better think again. 


Good design for a soap 
Question of health, if 


If 
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If you are going to pay for a carriage, why not pay the least you * 
, y can for the best vehicle? Get all you can in material and workmanship. BY 
AY ft Vv) Pay as little as you can for handling and “ extras.” By 
Bee 8 5 Pa —a— | You save the jobber’s commission and the retailer's profit when * 
RP K/ARH Ny, you buy direct from the factory. You pay the cost of making, with one 4 
LKYYX\ LKWY1\ moderate profit added. We are not agents, but manufacturers of bug- & 
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No. 8034 Buggy 


Price $37.25 


With Leather Quarter-Top the catalogue. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HA 
GUMMY, 009 wis 








gies, carriages, surreys, phaetous, wagons, harness and horse accessories. 
Everything guaranteed. Our goods go everywhere. With our illustrated 
catalogue you can order easily and safely. 
suit, send it back and we will pay the freight both ways. 
You are welcome to a copy. 
SS COMPANY, 
GAA GAA 










If what you order does not 
First get 3 
Write to-day. Be 
° COLUMBUS, OHIO 





DECORATORS 
WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business nor experience necessary. 
All prices marked in plain figures, 
from which we give liberal com- 
missions, and also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, quality 
or price. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store. 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
Sixth Ave. and Ilth St. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 





Not a Gold Paint 
Brilliant, Permanent 
Can be successfully applied 
by a child; not dulled by 
handling 
It is truly aGold Enamel, and 
ean he washed with impunity 
By its use you can realize 
the possibilities of gilding 
and beautifying, in a lasting 
manner, dozens of articles in your home 
ALSO MADE IN ALUMINUM SILVER 
2hc. and 5k 
a bottle; or sent, express paid, on receipt of 
price. Your money back if not more than satishe d 
GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
17D Barelay St., New York. 67D Lake St., Chieago, HI. 


~ Sold by dealers generally. 








LADIES: Have you seen the 


Continental Mills Pillow Tubing? 


Requires hemming only, doing away with the 
overhand seam. With it, Pillow Slips are easily 
made and laundered. Widths, 42, 45 and 50 inch. 
Ask for “CONTINENTAL” brand. 
Finest Quality and Extra Value. 
ALL DRY-GOODS DEALERS SELL IT 
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Be il ae 
An intensely interesting card game; 52 illustrations from 
** Nature’s Wonderland."” Every one should become acquainted 
with the marvels of our National Park. Sold by dealers, or 
sample mailed for 3% We manufacture many interesting 
25c. and 35c. Educational Card Games. Sold by dealers, 
WE SEND FREE to introduce our games, a hand- 
9 some illustrated booklet, ‘* Educa- 


tion by Play,” list of games, and A COUPON GOOD FOR l0c. in part 





payment of a sample game at your dealer's; or remit to us full price | 


of any game, and it will be mailed with coupon, booklet and list. 


Department A, THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, Ohio | 








| “Every one should read this litthe bool.” 
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When Baby Begins to Walk 


| Tue Most Compete Ourrir EVER MADE, 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNENS 










A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afilic 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reasun 
for it." Removes all odor of per 
spiration. Delightful after shaving 


GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents, Sumple free. 


GERHARD MENNEN C@., 837 Broad 8t., Newark, N. 4. 












is the Cologne of the 
world par excellence. 

Every bottle bears the 
label ‘Johann Maria Farina, gegenuber dem 
Julichs-Platz.’’ Imitations may /oo& identical, 
but cannot bear the word “ gegenader.”’ 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, sole Agents 











“Do Not St 
0 0 ammer 
You can be cured at the Philadelphia Institute, 
which is indorsed by Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, 


N.Y., and Hon, John Wanamaker, ex- Postmaster 
General U.S. Send for 60-page book to 

PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
1083 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa, Estab. 1884. 
Epwin 8S, Jounsron, Principal and Founder, 
,) who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 
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Linen Doilies 
for 10 Cents 


We will send, to any one, four 6inch 


z 
& au) Doilies. beautiful flower designs, 
fi , 2) together with our 100-page Catalogue, 
~ ‘2 on receipt of 10 cents. 
be ©. 8. DAVISSON & ©0. 
Pune 48 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 66 





LADIES’ STAMPING OUTFIT 


For Marking Clothing and Household Linen 


Includes 
name and an initial stamp, with strictly indelible ink, all 
in handsome box, delivered free on receipt of 50 Cents. 


HOWARD & COMPANY, Brockton, Mass. 


. . s9 . 
fj “Mizpah” Valve Nipples 

WILL NOT COLLAUVSE 
aud therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 


off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail 


WALTER F. WARE, ji2Arfhetrstt 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDITION — Postpaid for 2) cents (or stamps) 


Why it Falis Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy, 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. tt. A.S., London, 
A. T. Lone & Co,, 1018 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

" Athenamum. 









Pat. Apr. 10, 1888 





26TH 





A Hundred Per Cent. 


is a frequent hatch with the 


Monitor Inenhator. 
The most simple, self-regulat machine in the 
market. Low prices. Money in 


i i i 
Poultry. Our ff 
catalogue tells it all. We pay treight | 


THE MONITOR CO., Box 57, Noodus,(t. ™ 











ocure pair of GOLDEN 
SUPPORTERS and t 
ities of leg i 
for adults for we 
or broken ankles. 





S ANKLE 
1 deform 





Circulars and Testimonials Free 


R. H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Cona. 
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ALUM IN THE FOOD 


OUCH a piece of alum to the tongue 
and you will notice at once how sharp 
and harsh it is. 

It has a similar action on the linings of 
the stomach, and is entirely unfit for use 
in food. 

The District of Columbia prohibits the 
use of bread containing alum. France and 
Germany do the same. The United States 
Government will not purchase alum baking 
powders at any price. Minnesota and 
Wisconsin require alum baking powders to 
be so labeled. All the States should have 
such a law. 

Probably thousands of readers of the 
JOURNAL have an alum baking powder at 
this moment in their kitchens; atid very 
likely not one of them realizes its true 
composition, or that she is giving her 
family daily doses of alum in the food. 


HE manufacturer uses alum because it 

is cheap and he can make more money 

by doing so. The housewife buys the 
baking powder, not knowing that it con- 


tains alum, because it costs her about half | 


as much as the pure cream-of-tartar article. 

Cleveland’s baking powder is made of 
cream of tartar. It does not contain alum 
or any adulteration. It costs more to 
mike than other baking powders and 
necessarily sells at a little higher price, but 
that difference in price represents purity 
and wholesomeness. 

When you buy Cleveland's you get the 
best and most healthful baking powder 
that can be made. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York 
1i8= AUTOMATIC «99 


NEW CABINET OIL STOVE 


Blue Flame. Wickless. Valveless 
MOST WONDERFUL OIL STOVE EVER MADE 





- (AT 7 


7 


a 
q 
| 
=| 
’ 





No. 2 High Jr. Cabinet, . ... . . Price, $10.00 
No. 2 Jr., without Mot Closet, .. . Price, 7.50 
(Catalogue of all styles, also testimonials from users, free) 

Burns ordinary kerosene oil as used in lamps. No valve, but 
perfectly controlled by lowering the burner (oil runs in), raising 
the burner (oil runs out). No wicks or wick raisers to bother; no 
valve to leak or get out of order. Sold by dealers, or shipped 
direct by Central O11 and Gas Stove Co., largest Manufac- 
turers of Oil Stoves in the World. Over 200 styles and sizes. 

210 School Street, Gardner, Mass., U. S. A. 

Mf you have an old or unsatisfactory Gasoline or Oil Cooker or 

Heater, any make, write us ps special offer in Lamapen od 

; H e We wish to hear from every one who has 
Special Notice * purchased one of our Automatic Cookers 
or Heaters, either direct or through a local dealer. We desire to 
know how you like your Automatic stove. If in any way unsatis- 
factory, give us a chance now to explain to you the proper use of it. 





SS pi Buy China & Glass Right <%) 


<I — 
pcs LP, 


x; 


UT OF-TOWN resi lents wish- 
O ing to purchase Fine China 
and Rich Cut Glass ‘‘one- 
quarter less than elsewhere’ can do 
8) by the aid of our 220-page beauti- 
fully Wustrated catalogue, No. 9 G, 

m which we mail on request 

50-54 West 22d Street 
New York City 








LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT 


of home decoration—all the light that’s necessary 
for artistic decoration is given by 


Phenix Drawing-Room Wax Candles 


Send for samples—2 candles, postpaid, 25c.; with 


shade-holders and paper shades, $1.00. 
with silk shades, $2.00. Booklet free. 


The Will & Baumer Company, 318 4th Avenue, N.Y. City 


Acme Warming Vessel 


BETTER THAN A HOT WATER BAG 


because there are no seams to wear 
out; cannot leak; stays where placed; 
can be bandaged and used while 
erect; fits the body; made of metal; 
very light, indestructible and a 
..An Ideal Foot Warmer. When 
filled with hot water it retains heat all 
night. Capacity, 1% pints. 
Highly recommended by physicians, as it 
transmits heat better than any other article. 


Prices. 75 cents; $1.25; Planished Copper, $1.75 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for circular. Agents wanted. 
RK. SWARTZ MFG. CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

810 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 109 8, 15th St., Omaha, Neb. 


Same, 








lixTx! 
inch 








THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 





Questions of a general domestic nature will be answered on this page. 
name and address of the writer. C 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer, care of THe Lavigrs’ Home JourRNAL, Phila 

The titles of the answers uobviate the need of initials or pen-names on this page. 


All inquiries must give full 


Correspondents inc sean stamp or addressed stamped envelope to 
ae 


Iphia, will be answered by mail. 


**F 


To Keep Eggs. Eggs may be packed with the 
small ends down in salt to keep for winter use. 


Raising sink to the bottom of cake when the batter 
is too thin or the raisins have not been floured. 


Honey. If honey agrees with you there is norea- 
son why you should not eat it now and then in mod- 
erate quantities, 


Baked Apples. Persons with gastric intestinal 
indigestion must settle for themselves whether or not 
they should eat baked apples. 


Oak Stain may be purchased at any paint shop. 
They will mix it for you, and you can apply it your- 
self. You may or may not, as you wish, varnish the 
woodwork afterward, 


A Bilious Child should not eat sweets of any 
kind, nor fried food nor soft cereals. Whatever 
starchy foods are taken should be properly baked and 
thoroughly masticated, 


Fruit Stains may be removed from linen by care- 
fully brushing with dilute oxalic acid, and plunging 
the linen at once into water to which has been added 


| a few drops of ammonia. 








Impure Water. If there is the slightest danger 
of water being contaminated with poisonous germs, 
boil it, and as soon as it is cold put it into a water 
bottle and stand it in the refrigerator to cool. Use 
distilled water if you can get it. 


Maple Sugar Icing. Scrapethe maplesugar; add 
a little water and pour it over the cake, and allow it 
to harden, or boil it with butter and a little water 
until brittle ; stir until partly cool and then use. The 
latter way makes a softer icing. 


Wheat Griddle Cakes. Beat two eggs without 
separating until very light; add one cup of milk,a 
level tablespoonful of butter melted,a cupful and a 
half of flour; beat thoroughly; add a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, and bake on a hot griddle. 


To Remove Kerosene from wall paper. Cover 
the spots of kerosene with fuller’s-earth or French 
chalk. By holding a piece of blotting poner over, 
and putting a warm iron on the outside of the paper, 
you may be able to absorb a part of the grease 
into the chalk. 


Orange Punch. Boil together one pound of sugar 
and a pint of water until it spins a thread ; take from 
the fire and add the grated yellow rind of two 
oranges. When cool, strain; add the strained juice 
of two dozen oranges, and stand aside over night. 
When ready to use dilute with either plain water or 
Apollinaris water. 


Vegetables for Diabetic Patients. A diabetic 
patient may eat all the vegetables which do not contain 
sugar or starch, but none of those which grow under 
ground, on account of the woody fibre. Raw 
bananas contain sugar. Olives do not contain starch. 
Lettuce, cress, stewed celery, spinach, Brussels 
sprouts and stewed cucumbers may all be used. 


Canning Pumpkin. Peel the pumpkin; cut into 
squares, and steam until perfectly tender; mash, and 
put it into the jars. Stand the jars in a wash-boiler, 
the bottom of which has been covered with a rack 
ora rollof straw. Adjust the rubbers, surround the 
cans with cold water, drop the lids into the boiler, 
cover the boiler, and cook continuously for one hour, 


To Cook Cauliflower, trim off the outside leaves; 
soak the head in cold salted water for at least an 
hour, with the flower side down. Then tie it in a 
piece of cheesecloth, drop it down in a kettle of boil- 
ing salted water, boil rapidly a moment, then push to 
the back part of the stove, where it cannot possibly 
boil, for thirty minutes. Drain, dish and serve with 
cream sauce. 


Apple Float. Beat the whites of four eggs until 
light; add four tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
and beat until fine and dry. Have ready two good- 
sized apples ; pare and grate them ina little at a time, 
beating carefully until you have just as much apple 
as the meringue will hold. Have the bottom of a 
glass dish covered with either soft custard or cream, 
float the apple mixture on top, and send to the table. 


Cracks in Bread. The reason your bread cracks 
at one side is because the heat of the oven is slower 
on that side. You will notice the cracks come 
always where two loaves are together. The sides 
that are next the hottest part of the stove bake 
evenly. To overcome this, turn the bread after it has 
been in the oven for a few minutes, then turn it 
again; do this until the crust is perfectly firm; then 
let it bake slowly. 


Lard. I know very little about lard, never having 
used itin my life. There is no danger of germs, how- 
ever, as the lard in being rendered has been suffi- 
ciently heated to kill any dangerous germs; so, as 
far as that is concerned, it is quite as healthful as the 
lard substitutes; the only thing is, it is soft in its 
general nature and soaks into the food. Unless the 
frying is most carefully done, things are greasy. 
Fried foods should be avoided as much as possible. 


Whole Wheat Bread. To make whole wheat 
bread, scald one pint of milk ; when lukewarm add 
a pint of water, a teaspoonful of salt, and one com- 
pressed yeast cake dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of 
water; add sufficient flour to make a batter that will 
drop froma spoon; beat continuously for five min- 
utes; cover and stand in a warm place (75° 
Fahrenheit) for three hours. Then add sufficient 
flour to make a dough; knead at once into loaves, 
putin small greased pans, cover and stand in a warm 
place for an hour; then bake in a moderately quick 
oven for forty-five minutes. 


Potatoes au Gratin. Cut cold boiled potatoes into 
slices a quarter of an inch thick; put two table- 
spoonfuls of butter into a saucepan, and, when 
meited, add one tablespoonful of flour, half a pint of 
milk, and stir until boiling ; take from the fire; add 
the yolks of four eggs and four tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese, half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash 
of pepper. Put a layer of this in the bottom of a 
baking-dish, then a layer of the cold potatoes sliced 
or chopped, then a layer of the sauce, and so con- 
tinue until the dish is filled. Sprinkle over the top 
fine breadcrumbs, and brown in a quick oven. 


Ice Cream Poisoning. There is very little danger 
of your being poisoned by eating icecream. Theice 
cream can should always be scalded thoroughly, put 
over the stove until it is thoroughly dry, cad then 
placed aside to be used again. But do not allow ice 
cream to stand in the can over night and refreeze it 
the next day. There is just as much danger in using 
milk or cream that has been standing in unclean 
vessels as in using ice cream. The putting of the 
milk into the freezer warm has nothing to do with it. 
In eases of ice cream poisoning it is not the tin which 
causes the trouble, but the condition of the milk. 


Photographers’ Paste will fasten pictures on 
cardboard or glass. 


Regilding. You may purchase at any art-material 
store dry or liquid gilt to be put on as paint with an 
ordinary soft brush. 


Cieaning an Ebony Table. Rub with furniture 
polish on a piece of soft flannel every day for a week 
until the polish returns. 


Sweet Potatoes must be carefully packed in shal- 
low boxes and kept in a dark, rather warm place. 
The slightest frosting will cause them to decay. 


Caramel Filling. Boil together a cupful of sugar 
and half a piut of cream until it spins a thread ; then 
add this to six tablespoonfuls of sugar that have been 
melted and browned. 


Home-Made Bluing. You can buy the ordinary 
ball blue and dissolve it in water, but I do not know 
that it will be any cheaper than that purchased at the 
average grocery store. 


Raw Tomatoes. The wholesomeness of raw 
tomatoes, as far as you are concerned, would depend 
entirely upon your constitution. If they disagree 
with you ro not eatthem. They are very acid. 


Butter at Dinner. While many persons do, and 
always will, serve butter at dinner, it is not consid- 
ered the correct thing. The reason is that at dinner 
one usually has a salad dressed with olive oil, which 
gives sufficient fatty matter. 


Canned Strawberries and Raspberries come to 
the top of the jar because the syrup is too dense for 
the berries—in other words, you have not cooked the 
berries long enough in the syrup. The berries being 
light float on a dense syrup. 


Pocketbook Rolls may be made from any ordinary 
bread dough, rolled into thin sheets, cut into rounds, 
and one half folded over the other. Place in greased 
pans and stand aside for an hour; brush with water, 
and bake in a quick oven for fifteen minutes. 


Cooking Beefsteak. Beefsteak should certainly 
not be chopped nor pounded before it is cooked. The 
only correct way is to have the steak tender, cut 
thick, and broiled over a perfectly clear fire. The 
pounding or chopping allows the juice to escape, 
rendering the meat dry and tough. 


Ginger Snaps. Rub a pound of butter into two 
pounds of flour; then add half a pound of brown 
sugar, a tablespoonful of ground ginger and a dash 
of cayenne; mix well, and add one pint of New 
Orleans molasses; roll out into thin sheets, cut with 
asmall round cutter, and bake in a very moderate 
oven until a light brown. 


Onions are considered an exceedingly healthful 
vegetabie, But persons who have weak digestion 
cannot eat them raw—in fact, a very small piece of 
raw onion in flavoring may cause the entire meal to 
disagree with the person eating it. Onions are best 
when boiled in salted water until very tender, drained 
and dressed with cream sauce. 


Meringues do not fall after they are removed from 
the oven unless the oven has been too hot or the eggs 
have not been properly beaten, After the meringue 
has been dropped over the article, dust it thickly 
with powdered sugar and stand it at the oven door 
to slowly brown and harden. Allow one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar to the white of each egg. 


Irish Potato Cakes. Boil carefully four good- 
sized potatoes. When done, drain, dry and mash. 
Add half a cupful of hot milk, a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, a level teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, and 
heat until the mixture is light and smooth. Stir in 
not more than half a cupful of sifted flour. Make 
into small cakes; bake in muffin-rings on a griddle, 
or they may be baked in gem-pans. 


Unleavened Whole Wheat Bread. Maryland 
biscuits might be called unleavened bread—in fact, 


any bread made without yeast or baking powder | 


would be unleavened bread. Add sufficient milk and 
water to the flour to make a stiff dough; knead and 
work until it is soft and elastic ; roll out into a sheeta 
oan of an inch thick; cut into biscuits, prick 
them on top, and bake in a slow oven for half an hour. 


Raisin Cake. Beat two eggs, without separating, 
and pour over half a 7 of milk, scalding hot ‘ add 
two tablespoonfuls of butter. When lukewarm add 
half a yeast cake dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of 
cool water ; stir in sufficient flour to make a thick 
batter; stand aside for two hours until light, then 
add one cup of raisins that have been seeded and 
well floured ; turn into aTurk’s-head, and when light 
bake in a moderate oven for thirty minutes. 


Cheese Straws. Put four tablespoonfuls of flour 
into an ordinary soup-dish ; add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of cayenne, four tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese, and two tablespoonfuls of bread- 
crumbs. Makea well in the centre of the dish, put 
in the yolk of one egg, and about a tablespoonful of 
ice water; mix and carefully roll out into a thin, hard 
sheet which should look like a sheet of noodles. Cut 
into straws about five inches long and the width of a 
straw; dry in a moderate oven and serve in bundles. 


Chocolate Cake. Dissolve two ounces of choco- 
late in five tablespoonfuls of boiling water. Beat 
half a cupful of butter to a cream, and add gradually 
a cupful and a half of granulated sugar. Beat the 
yolks of four eggs ; add them tothe butter and cream ; 
then add the melted chocolate, half a cupful of milk 
and a cupful and three-quarters of flour ; then give the 
whole a vigorous beating. Beat the whites of the 
eggs toa stiff froth; stir carefully into the mixture ; 
add a teaspoonful of vanilla and a heaping teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Mix quickly and lightly, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 


To Preserve Winter Citron. Cut the citron into 
halves, then into quarters; peel off the rind ; ‘remove 
the seeds, and divide each piece into squares of two 
inches. Put in a stone jar; sprinkle half a cupful of 
salt between each five pounds of citron, cover with 
cold water, and stand aside over night. Next morn- 


ing drain, cover with fresh cold water, and soak for | 


two hours, changing the water four times. Drain 
again, put the citron into boiling water, a little at a 
time, and cook until it is soft. Make a syrup from 
two and a half pounds of granulated sugar and one 
quart of water; boil ont skim. When perfectl 

clear adda tablespoonful of fresh ginger-root sliced, 
or the grated yellow rind of two lemons and the 
juice of one lemon; add slowly a little citron, and 
simmer gently until each piece is perfectly clear and 
tender. Lift each piece with a skimmer, place ona 
large platter, and stand in the sun for three or four 
hours. This will harden and make it crisp. When 


the citron is cold put it into jars; bring the syrup | 


to the boiling point, pour into the jars with the 
citron, seal, and put away. 


February, 1899 


A Jar 
10 Cents 
| Postpaid 


Send your name and address, and ten 
cents in stamps, with your grocer’s address, 
and we will forward you promptly a sample 
jar of 
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Extract of Beef 


‘* has that rich, beefy flavor.’’ 


A delicious Soup may be made in 
five minutes. It makes good Beef Tea. 
Always ready; never spoils. 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists 
ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO 

















Barring the bother of writing, is a great 
convenience to the housewife, as it affords 
the opportunity for testing the value of an 
article at home. The bother is trifling in 
the case of 
SILVER CTKO ‘GON 
ELE Sl L POLISH 


Simply send your address on a postal and 
a liberal trial quantity will be sent free of 
all charge. It’s unlike all others. Isn’t 
your Silver worth the inquiry? 

Box, postpaid, 15 cts., stamps. 

Grocers and druggists sell it. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 34 Cliff Street, New York 








with 


IAMOND 
D DYES 


Success in home dyeing depends 
wholly upon the kind of ives used. 
With Diamond Dyes, if the simple 
directions on the package are fol- 
lowed carefully, there is absolutely 
no chance of failure. Any woman 
can save the cost of a new gown for herself and suit 
for the little one, or can make her husband’s faded 
clothing look like new with Diamond Dyes. 


Send a postal card for free Book of Directions 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 








If he does not keep It, 
send us amount in stam ps 
or money order, We pay 
postage or express, 


per Package. 
15 cts. Case of 2 doz, 
packages, $3.00, Get It 
from your grocer. 





in abundance by 
using the 


Ralston Still 


lea-Kettle Size, one- 
third greater capacity 
than others. 

Gold Medal and 
lighest Award at 
Omaha Exposition. 


Send postal for 
Catalogue A. 








A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO. 
54 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 














Fe, ee: Be a «=CPillsbury’s VITOS 


CONTENTS—February, ice The ideal wheat food for breakfast, 


satisfies the appetite without over- 
Through the Prisons with Mrs. loading the stomach. No man can 


PAGE 



































Ballington Booth. .. . Mrs. Booth... .... 31 @ 
Photographs by L. L. Roush b ’ 
The Story of New York’s Social Life . Euretta Van Vorst . 3 aN 
rawing by Alice Barber Stephens TAN 
The People of Longfellow .. .. . . W. L. Taylor 5 2 
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Illustrations from Photographs 


™ do brain work immediately after 


iy a heavy meal, but he can after 
EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS ? 4 a breakfast of Pillsbury’s Vitos. 





The Murder of the Modern Innocents . Mrs. Lew Wallace .. 14 YAY Sold by all grocers, everywhere. 
F a dy Curzon What it Means to be Engaged .. . . Helen Watterson Moody. 15 & aN Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. (Ltd.) 
(cd eames The House Practical William Martin Johnson 16 AN Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Illustrations from Original Designs 


Vice-Empress of India 












Good Furniture and Furnishing .............. 17 : 
Illustrations from Original Designs { 
Will sip the Pure, Fragrant and Inside of a Score of Gardens... . . Eben F. Rexford... . 18 
Delicious Teas of Ceylon and Food for Men and Women Over Fifty | J/rs..S. 7. Rorer . 20 5 
India, which are appealing so ies healt ha. 
successfully to dainty American The Kindergarten—IV ...... . Nova Archibald Smith 22 
women Making a Home Aquarium _ . .J. Oliver Nugent. . 23 
.  - ° , The Boy Who Wants to Learn a = 
imports increasing rapidly. Trade-I ......... .. Barton Cheyney .. .. 2% " 7." 
; . Gowns for Unusual Figures . . Emma M. Hooper . 2 
Use half quantity. Illustrations from Original Designs ? 5 
Infuse three minutes. Preparing and Cooking Shellfish . . . A/rs..S. 7. Rover. . . 26 Is a oy powder, made in twenty-three 
The Gossip of the Editors. . . et aa: ifs 21 3 in tints, and white. When mixed with cold 
Try it ater ; mires ates a ine > 
EREE #) SPECIAL OFFER! The King’s Daughters .. .. .. . A/rs. Margaret Bottome . 28 wales Sad Speed is ap soars, Ss 
a 28.08 $16 50 Musical Helps and Hints .... . The Musical Editors . 29 which do not fade. : 
e. acaine tor The Home Dressmaker . . Emma M. Hooper 0 
<5 . ae ae uma M. oS 
itt BUY DIRECT Floral Helps and Hints _ . .. .. Eben EF. Rexford . . 32, 33 Muralo Never Moulds 
[a3 From Manufacturers. Save yam ar 
£33 Aients’ Large Profit Suggestions for Mothers. . . Elisabeth R. Scovll . 34, 35 It will not rub off, scale or peel away, but 
“ - will ship ‘ne Mrs. Rorer’s Answers to Questions Mrs. S. 7. Rorer . 36 hardens with age and becomes part of the 
HighArm,High Grade 


surface, fifty coats being no thicker than 


“Arlington” OZ. oe “ cardboard, 
Sewing Machine any- aN Ris “\ wi Write for color card, directions 
where, and prepay See and address of nearest dealer. 





all freight charges to 
any solivey station east | Address Department A 


of Rocky | Mountains. THe MuRraLo Co,, New Brighton 
IT IS VERY FASY? Borough of Richmond, New York, N. Y. 








Money refunded if not as 
represented after 30 days’ 















~ test trial. We will shi 
Style No. 45 c. oO. Dy with priv i 
} ege o' ays’ tria . f 
on receipt of $5.00. Oak or walnut. L fhe: running, noiseless ; to impé art a genuine enamel finish to i The , 0 


adapted for iene or heavy work, self-threading shuttle, self- | 
setting needle, automatie bobbin winder, and complete set | 
of best attachments /reee TEN YEARS’ WRITTEN 
WARRANTY. IF YOU PREFER 930 DAYS’ TRIAL BEFORE 
PAYING, SEND FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED Catalogue, with 
Testimontalsa, EXPLAINING FULLY HOW WE SHIP SEWING 
MACHINES ANYWHERE, TO ANY ONE, AT LOWEST MANU- 
FACTURERS' PRICES, WITHOUT ASKING ONE CENT IN 
ADVANCE. We are headquarters, and have all makes and kinds 
in stock, from cheapest to the best. Over 52 different styles. 


articles of furniture and decoration, 


as well as woodwork of rooms, bath- |s 
tubs, radiators, etc. Enameling costs inul 
no more than ordinary finishes, 


always remains bright ‘and clean, Men 


and never requires scrubbing o1 









é ready for 
every emerg- 


High ‘Arm “Arlington Gem" machines, $11.50 and $13.50, x hy : washing. Dainty ivory or white, 
guaranteed better than machines sold by others Sa ae rell < iol . ca ic ency, showed 
at $19.00 to $23.00. We also sell new Singer $8. 00 "ange as well as rich colors, or delicate their mettle in 
machines (made by us) at $13.00, $10.50 and — TTT tints to harmonize with draperies 


1776. 
REFERENCES—First National Bank, Chicago; 


Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Commercial Reports. and furnishings, are all popular 


Anybody can do it with Y 
poe sais All grocers have 


it, or can get it. 


Sample can 

| | with Book of 
i Recipes, for 6 
cts.in stamps. 


© 
Dust and dirt do not adhere to its © 
non-absorbent surface. Froma sani 
tary standpoint it is the des/. 

iry it on a shabby article of Furniture. If your dealer should not have it, write us 


This special offer is made to Introduce our machines 
and make new customers. Write to-day. Address (in full) 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158-164 W. Van Buren Street, Dept. A 3, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We paid $4000 ° ce this tox” 




















y Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 
with Tomato Sauce, 
has been demonstrated to be a most delightful and 
satisfying dish; ready to serve instantly. A con- 

| venience to every housewife, 


| i] VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
| . Address DETROIT, | 802 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, eae 








in stamps will secure 
Cents oure ntertaining g: une, 




















| “Enamels and ” on 
i 3) OUR BOOK LET, Enameling,” **Instantly and Deliciously at Your Service. 
% with samples of colors, tells how y tt, a/s Slousekeeping 
and what kinds to use for furni pA AM lily (played like Authors), with sug lp 
ture, woodwork, bath- i py gestions for articles that may be f 
' tubs, radiators, etc. Sent Free Dept. A Bad) enameled to advantage. - . ASA 7% 7% AE 


‘ne Home Comiort Range 


Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel and 











Wool 
Soap 












malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, ‘a gee 
° combination grate, extra heavy fire linings, dust-proo 
Shoe Polish oven, quick oe , €asy to manage, economical with 
Stands alone the best Dressing for all kinds fuel, ‘and with proper care will last a lifetime. Sold 
of Shoes worn by men, women and children. everywhere at a uniform price, with heavy stee ‘| and 
Ask your dealer; or mailed for 10 cents per box copper ware, delivered and put up from wagons only. 
Postal us for hooklet, Address De- 
“The Story of a Name.”’ partment “ Z."’ ee 


Drop us a postal, with your 
name and address, and that of a 
dealer who doesn’t sell Wool Soap, 
and we'll send you a cake free. 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., = Cincinnati, U.S. A. NEARLY HALF A MILL ION 


Japanese Blueing TABLETS HOME COMFORT RANGES SOLD aes 


Latest and Best invention for all laundry Highest Awards at the World's Columbian Expe- 
purposes known to science. sition; California Mid-Winter Fair; World's Cen- 








SOSSOSSSOSOSS CHOOSES SHHOOHS OSOOOHOOOOOD 


SOSSSSSSSSOSSS CHSSHS DHHSES COSOOS OSOOOSOOOOOD 


SWIFT & COMPANY - Chicago 























Assures to Housekeepers tennial Cotton Exposition ; Industrial Exposition, ~ SIN IN IN IN IN IN IN INS 5 
Economy Toronto, and Western Fair Association, London, Can- WINS Sy 
Cleanliness ada; Nebraska Agricultural Fair; St. Louis Mechanical 
Purity and Agricultural Association; Chattahoochee Valley Ex- ‘s - = aren 
Accuracy position, and the Alabama State Agricultural Society. . HARTSHORN 
Convenience | | 
16 Family PR Be gee ery ad For illustrated catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy kitchen goods, address SHADE ROLLERS | 














Washings for Wc. }, family washing. W 4 
Send 10c. for a trea Re are Rage nl or | | ROUGH r IRON RANGE CO. 
48 Tablets, for 25c. Agents wanted everywhere. Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, One Million Dollars 


Sample tf to all li ts Al oie om oven e . 
snpeines anata eo pa iat a St., Boston, Mass Factories, Salesrooms and Offices : ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA 
es ect ies Western Salesrooms and Offices: DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 


are perfect in action. Over 40 
years’ experience guides the 
manufacture, Get the improved. 
No tacks required. To avoid 
imitations, notice script name 
of Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
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ee DOWAGER™S 


Five Million Stout Women in America 


Whom Nature has endowed with a superabundance of flesh, who are seeking a corset that affords all necessary support, and at the same time 
provides perfect comfort, should wear 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET, THE DOWAGER. STYLE 550 
A corset that is scientifically designed and manufactured, especially for large figures, upon lines that perfectly mould the body into graceful 
outlines, and creates a stylish form without sacrifice of health or comfort. A positive boon for fleshy women, and at a price within reach of all. 
Three lengths— extra-long, long, medium; three colors—white, drab, black. 
Prices for The Dowager, Style 550, heavy coutil: Sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 43, $2.50. 
Royal Worcester Corsets are sold by leading dealers everywhere. Ask your dealer FIRST. If he can’t supply you, a Money Order sent 
us, with size, length and color plainly specified, will bring corset to you free of expense. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SPECIAL—For those who want a better grade: WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY 
The Dowager, Fine Italian Cloth, Style 614, Sizes 22 to 43, $3.50, $3.75, $4.00 Worcester, Mass., and Chicago, Ill. 
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